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PREFACE 

The present volume of the Harvard African Studies follows its predecessor 
after a delay of several years. Since the death of the editor, Oric Bates, the 
series has been dependent upon such attention as can be given by the 
present editors, none of whom unfortunately can devote more than a part 
of the time to the work. While it is, therefore, impossible to follow the 
original plan of issuing an annual Varia voliune, the editors have several 
special volumes in preparation for early publication. 

The editors wish to add their word of regret to that of all anthropol- 
ogists for the loss of Professor Giu£frida-Ruggeri, and to express their sor- 
row that this is the last opportunity that the Harvard African Studies 
can present the work of this distinguished scholar who was always its 

cordial and inspiring friend. 

The Editors 

Peabodt Musettm, April, 1922 
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THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE QUESTION OF THE MOST 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN POPULATIONS 

V. QIUFFRIDA-RUGGERI 

PB0FE880B OF ANTHBOPOLOGT IN THE UNIVSBSITT OF NAPLES 

With the end of the great war and the departure of the Germans from Belgium, scientific 
life, which was suspended in that nation, at once b^an to flow again and during the first 
days of April 1019, the correq)onding members of the Soci^t^ d' Anthropologic de Bruxelles, 
among whom is the writer, were able to receive " fasc. 4 of T. XXXIII, 1914 " of the BtdU^ 
tin. This number draws the attention by a very interesting article, richly illustrated, called 
^' Les origines de la civilisation ^gyptienne," by that well known Egyptologist, Jean 
Capart. 

A fundamental point is, that if we call the region between the point of the Delta and 
the first cataract " Upper Egypt,'' we can say on general lines that all which has been 
discovered of Egyptian prehistory belongs to Upper £^;ypt. To the south of the first 
cataract, before proceeding further to raise the Assouan Dam, the Egyptian government 
undertook large archaeological excavations, directed by Reisner and Firth: thus numerous 
prehistoric Nubian necropoleis could be studied. The result was that the identity of pre- 
historic civilization in Upper Egypt and in Nubia became evident, so that we may say that 
the same state of civilization extended as far as the regions of the Upper Nile. This state 
of things lasted until the advent of the First Dynasty, which is marked in Egypt by notable 
progress which did not reach Nubia so rapidly; this region appears clearly in arrears when 
the historical epoch of Egypt begins with King Menes. It was this king of Upper Egypt 
who conquered the Delta and transferred his capital to Memphis, a town of Lower Egypt, 
although it is geographically outside the Delta; but politically the frontier between Upper 
and Lower Egypt was near Dahshur. The conquest of Lower Egypt represents a fortunate 
military event but no predominance ol civilization, which, on the contrary, bears very visi- 
ble signs of its derivation from the Delta. Meyer ^ maintains this northern derivation from 
the fact that the most important religious episodes are placed in the Delta and from other 
aiguments, among which is the fact that all the kings mentioned in the '' Palermo Stone " 
before Menes, are kings of Lower Egypt. He therefore concludes: ** The idea admitted 
by all and which I had adopted was that this civilization (the Pharaonic) drew its origins 
from Upper Egypt, which reposed till now on the fact that only the South has conserved 
its monuments and also on the other fact, that the crown of Upper Egypt held precedence 
over that of Lower Egypt. But this idea can no longer be supported. The superiority of 

> Eduard Meyer, ' La chionologie ^gyptienne/ (Annales du Muate Guimet, Paris 1012, vol. 28, p. 293). 

s 



4 HARVARD AFRICAN STUDIES 

the title ' King of the South ' and of the * White Crown ' must appear rather as the result 
of a purely historical fact, i.e. the conquest of the northern region by the kings of the 
Thinite dynasty and the reunion of the two region^ under Menes." Probably, adds Capart,^ 
Menes succeeded in organizing the negro troops with which the population of Upper Egypt 
provided him in abundance, and thus ruled over the Delta, but in preceding times, the con- 
traiy had taken place; known archaeological and historical facts accord in the hjrpothesis 
of a conquest of Upper Egypt by the kings of Lower Egypt, which Capart calls a phase of 
penetration by the Egyptians of the Delta, whose expeditions went up the Nile exploring 
new regions. 

In conclusion Capart clearly states the thesis which he upholds, that " Egjrptian Phara- 
onic civilization came from the Delta; it is there that the tnie Egyptian developed, as well 
as the African populations of Upper Egypt." The anthropological elements of this civiliza- 
tion are: on one hand, the Libyan element which belongs to the Caucasian race from 
Northern Africa; and on the other, a Semitic element from the East. This double origin 
explains the remarkable resemblance f oxmd by Eduard Meyer between Libyans and 
Egyptians,* from which he deduces that the predynastic Egyptians from Lower Eg3rpt 
must have been a Libyan tribe which had penetrated into the Delta and was very slightly 
different from its western neighbours of the desert. 

But probably the Delta was not uninhabited when the Leucoderm element pene- 
trated it, as certainly the Upper Nile was not uninhabited: the natives, belonging to 
quite a different race, learned the language of their conquerors. That was established years 
ago by Erman,' who from his linguistic studies perceived by intuition that " the Egyptian 
language was not bom in the valley of the Nile; it is a foreign language which the con- 
querors brought to the primitive populations." According to this linguist, the historical 
Egjrptians were Semitized Nubians. 

Capart concludes from this and other arguments that the Pharaonic Empire was no 
other than the manifestation of European genius, a true anticipation of later evolutions, 
and an attempted expansion towards Africa which ceased at its first contact with the 
African races. 

The conclusion seems to us fully justified, all the more so because in examining the 
Egyptian anjthrc^ological problem, we came to a very similar conclusion, pointing out that 
the Egyptians themselves do not believe they are autochthonous.^ '' The Leucoderms," 
we said, " were not bom in Egypt nor along the coasts of Africa minor: they belc^ig to 
the cycle of human boreal species and their appearance in Africa is relatively late and on 

^ Jean Capart, ' Lee origines de la civilisation ^gyptienne/ (Bull. Soo. Anth. Bruxelles, 1914» vol. 33, pt 4, p. diy). 

* Geschichte dee Altertums, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1909, vol 1, pt. 2, p. 46. Cf. James Henry Breasted, A history 
of Egypt, New York, 1912, p. 26-31. 

* Adolf Erman, ' Die Flexion des aegyptischen Verbums,' (Sitsungsber. d. KfjL Preuss. Akad. d. Wlssensch., Ber- 
lin, 1900, first half-year, p. 351). 

* V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri, ' Auctoctoni imigrati e ibridi nella etnologia africana,' (Arch, per FAntrop. e Ethnol., 
Firenze, 1913, vol. 43, pt. 4, p. 303). 
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the edge of their expansion toward the south. But this contact at a tangent is the only 
one which has uplifted the q)iritual dignity of that continent." 

On the other hand, I do not think that what he transcribes from Elliot Smith ^ greatly 
helps Capart's theory; Elliot Smith certainly has seen and studied the largest number of 
Egyptian skeletons, but he has allowed himself to be impressed only by the skulls of an 
Armenoid type which he found among the first dsmasties. All those which are not Arme- 
noid, according to Elliot Smith, belong to a '^ brown race/' which is a good way of con- 
founding whatever discrimination may exist between Caucasians (he never uses this term) 
and Africans. Only those who, like Naville, uphold the African origin of the Pharaonic 
civilization' can applaud Elliot Smith's anthropological conclusions; it seems scarcely 
possible that the same conclusions can support Capart's contrary thesis which demands a 
distinction of origin, i.e. between the inhabitants of Southern Egypt who are the only 
Africans, and those of Northern Egypt who ;u:e not at all African. On the other hand we 
have in various works upheld this distinction — which Capart rightly maintains — on 
the basis of the skeletal characteristics, which show that the Predynastics of Upper Egypt 
were in a great part different from the Mediterranean type whidi predominated later, 
leaving aside the sporadic Armenoids who are only slightly represented. 

Just at the time when we received Capart's article, the January 1919 number (published 
late) of T. XXIX of UAnthrapologie appeared with a review, by Professor Boule,* of our 
article which appeared in Man ^ in April, 1915. This article is in perfect accord with what 
we now read in the article by Capart: my distinction between the two populations, that 
of Upper and that of Lower Egypt, the first fed by currents which I call Ethiopic and the 
second by northern currents, is there expounded according to all the data I could gather. 
I had already come to this conclusion, the year before:* "It is possible that the Libyans 
were the same as the Predynastic Mediterraneans of Lower Egypt; but these Predsmastics 
of Lower Egypt are stiU unknown." That is just what Capart asserts. I then added that 
the most ancient tombs of Lower Egypt, those of Saqqara, which belong to the II and III 
Dynasties, studied by Elliot Smith,* and also the tombs of Ghiza (IV, V and VII Dynas- 
ties) show together with Armenoid infiltrations, the existence of a leptorrhine Mediter- 
ranean type, akin to the Libyans, so that the hypothesis that also the predecessors, that 
is, the Pledynastics of Lower Egypt, were akin to the Libyans is in a way justified. Both 
probably penetrated into Africa from the east, as all the Leucodeims came from the 

^ Encydopedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 9, p. 43a, SOd. 

* Edouaxd Navflle, ' Le paasage de la pierie au m^tal en Egypte/ (Archives Suisses d'anthzop. gSnSrale, Geneva, 
IQH ▼oL 1, p. 58). 

• M. Boule, (L'Anthxopdogie; Pans, 1918-19, vol 29, p. 127-128). 

^ V. Ghiffinda-Ruggeri, ' Were the Ptedynastic Egyptians Libyans or Ethiopians? ' (Man, 1915, vol. 15, p. 51-^). 

* V. Ghii&ida Ruggeri, ' Alcuni dati retrospettivi e attuali sulla antropologia della Libia,' (Aichiv. per L'Antrop. 
e EthnoL, Fliense, 1914, vol 44^ pt. 4, p. 264). 

• G. Elliott &nith, ' The ancient inhabitants of Egypt and the Sudan,' (Report of the Br. Assoc., Australia, 1914, 
trans. Section H: London, 1915, p. 534). 
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northeast; then the Libyans continued towards the west, at last settling west of Egypt 
where they are found in historic times. 

In Upper Egypt at the same epoch we find peoples veiy different from the Libyans: 
indeed Randall Maclver and Wilkin have noted the platyrrhine and other non-Mediter- 
ranean characteristics of the Egyptian series before the IV Dynasty.^ The series from El- 
' Amrah studied by Fouquet * and that from Naqada studied by Miss Fawcett ' present 
these same characteristics. In all these series is largely represented a type which I have 
called Ethiopic — because '^ Nubian " rather makes one think of a Negro type which it is 
not — or better perhaps Proto-Ethiopic, which I believe is an ancient type of Erythrean 
Africa of equatorial derivation, that is, belonging to the group of equatorial races. Amongst 
these races, besides the N^roes proper, are comprised the actual Ethiopians (those not 
crossed with Arabs), e.g. Baria, Cunama, Galla, etc., and in antiquity the predynastic 
natives south of the Delta, the so-called ** Nubians Group A," ^ the Yam, the Wawat and 
the so-called '' Middle Nubians or Group C." * A profound physical difference between 
the most ancient populations of Lower and Upper Egjrpt must, therefore, be considered as 
a fact gained from anthropology: those from Lower Egypt have a northern origin, while 
those from Upper Egypt have an equatorial origin, contrary to that which was believed 
by those who affirmed unity of the race for all the Egyptians. It is true that these have 
not made their opinion heard lately, but one does not know whether their silence may be 
interpreted as acknowledging their error or as maintaining it. 

Given this early dualism, it would not be exact to say with Erman * that the historical 
Egyptians were Nubians, or better, ** Semitized " Ethiopians, as this can only be supported 
for Upper Egypt, not for the Delta. On the other hand, neither would it be exact to say 
that the Egyptians were Libyans or Mediterraneans, as this is only true of the Egjrptians 
of the Delta, and not for those of predynastic Upper Egypt. To the question whether the 
most ancient Egyptians were Mediterraneans or Ethiopians, we must reply that those of 
Lower Egypt were Mediterraneans akin to Libyans, those of Upper Egypt were Ethio- 
pians. In the political union of the two regions, there must naturally have taken place a 
certain anthropological fusion, through which historic Egjrptians no longer appeared as 
pure Mediterraneans — they considered themselves darker than the Tehenu (Libyans) — 
and neither did they show evident afl^ty with the Ethiopian natives, Anu Seti, of Nubia. 
On the liviog, the double origin must not have been very difficult to discover, given the 
Mendelian bearing of some characteristics; in the skeletons, on the other hand, since 

^ David Randall-Maclver and Anthony WiUdn, Libyan notes, London, 1001, p. 107. 
' J. de Morgan, Becherches sur les origines de TEgypte, Paris, 1806, p. 241-270. 

' Ciody D. Fawoett, ' A second study of the variation and oonelation of the human skull with special reference 
to the Naqada crania', (Biometrika, Cambridge, 1002, vol. 1, pt. 4, p. 408-467). 

* Grafton Elliott Smith, The ancient Egyptians, London, 1011, p. 68. 

* Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans, London, 1014, p. 245. 

* Op. cit., p. 362-353. 
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both Mediterraneans and Ethiopians have dolicho-mesaticephalic crania, the discrimina- 
tion can only be made in exceptional cases by certain facial characteristics. This does 
not detract from the origmal fact, the importance of which for the population of Africa is 
very great. 

The importance of this double origin can hardly be exaggerated for all that which con- 
cerns Egyptian prehistoiy, which has also, like the pretended physical unity, been too much 
simplified; and equally important it must appear to the students of linguistic origins. 
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THE FOLK-LITERATURE OF THE GALLA OF 

SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA 

INTRODUCTION 

Almost all of the texts printed in this article are composed in the dialects of the M&^& 
Galla; and particularly in those of the northeastern Md$(a groups: Li^qS, Lfmmu, Gilma. 
The Galla apply the name Mdffa to their tribes living in the districts beyond the Gibl^ 
River; that is, the five independent Galla kingdoms of Gtlma, G6mmSy (jfmmS, Gi^rS, and 
Lfnmiu; the Ilii, the N6nno, and the five li^qS tribes. In the present Galla language, the 
word mdffa means both " company of soldiers " and " people." Thus, with a change in 
sense analogous to the Amharic sdw, " man," in the phrase ydrsdw ogAr^ '^ land of men/' i.e. 
'' foreign country," and to the Arabic hilMu ^nndsi, which has the same meaning, 
mdffa^ " people " also signifies " stranger," " enemy." Therefore the Galla living beyond the 
Gib& are called Mdffd Gamdti, '' the people of the other bank," by the Tuldmft of Shoa. 

I do not intend to give in the following notes a definite, scientific classification of the 
Galla dialects, but by coordinating and publishing the material collected from natives 
during my researches, and by a careful analysis of the work already accomplished by travel- 
lers and missionaries, I hope to lay a f oimdation for future attempts to classify, within each 
group of dialects, the sub-dialects today imknown. As a result of such clasi^cation, I 
think the philologists will distinguish two large groups of Galla dialects, the Northern 
Galla and the Southern Galla. 

Northern Galla, that is, the Galla spoken in Abyssinia, is divided into three groups of 
dialects: 

I. M^$a dialects, corresponding to the dialect called by Tutscheck, *' the Galla of the 
Gogab River." Among the M^(S dialects, I distinguish the northeastern group, — Lfnunu, 
GtimS, li^qa, N6nno, — and the southwestern group of which the principal dialect is 
spoken in 6imma Abba Gif &r. The difference between these sub-groups consists principally 
in phonetic and lexicological peculiarities, e.g. the dialect of (jfmmS preserves the consonan- 
tal diphthongs, 1', r'.^ 

II. Tulimft dialects spoken in Shoa, with dialectal peculiarities by the Abbi£6ti-Galftn 
and Sal&he tribes. In addition to lexicological differences and the greater influence of 
Amharic vocabularies, the TuMmS dialects also differ grammatically from the Md$$&, e.g. 
in TuldmS the pronominal sufSx of the first person singular is -klyd; in M^(a -kd. The 
TuUmS dialects have two sets of pronominal suffixes: masculine, -Hyd, -A^; feminine, 
'Hya, 'tik, etc. The M&$$a dialects show no difference between the mascuHne and feminine 
gender of the pronominal suffix. 

* Vide infra, p. 17. 
11 



12 HARVARD AFRICAN STUDIES 

III. B5rdnfi or Eastern Galla dialects. {BOr-dnd is derived from the root h&r, ''east.") 
The dialects of the Galla living in the neighborhood of Harar, that of the Ittu, the Arussi, 
and other Galla groups as far as the great lakes, belong to the BOrinft group. Loransiyos ^ 
tells me that the Am&rS Bxxrj^ living in the country near the southern bank of Lake Regina 
Margherita is a Galla group.' Buriji, he says, is the Galla pronimciation of the Amharic 
word Vbrzj '' honeyed water," the favorite drink of these Galla. Other BSrdnS groups live 
by the streams of Canal Gudd&, Canal PiggO, Doria, and Ddwa, as far as the Somali coim- 
tries near Lugh. A few miles from Dolo, at the frontier of Italian Somaliland, the maps 
bear Galla names, e.g. Mdlkd Ri^ '6, " the ford of the she-goat; " * Maid namdfakkdtej i.e. 
'' the hill resembling the head of a man." * These dialects differ considerably from the 

I ^de infra, p. 14. 

* It appears to me that this information given me by Loransiyos is not exact Dr. Conti Rossini has published 
from the unedited notes of Captain Bottego one hundred words of the language spoken in Am&rft Burij^i (cf. Carlo 
Conti Rossini, I Bambala di Amara Burgi ed il loro linguaggio; Studii su populazioni dell' Etiopia, vol. 6). The natives 
of AmArft Bur^i call themselves Bambala. Dr. Conti Rossini examining this material and comparing it with allied 
languages, thus concludes his essay: " If the notes of Captain Bottego show us the real character of the language 
spoken by the Bambala of Amara Bur^i, my examination leads to these conclusions: 1. The Bambala grammar is 
Galla granmiar, or, at least, largely influenced by the Galla gnunmar; 2. On the contrary, the Bambala vocabulary 
for the most part is Sidama; 3. The Sidama language spoken by the Bambala does not belong to the southern 
Sidama group, i.e. the Omdti dialects, D&wrS, W&lAmO, etc., but to the eastern Sidama, i.e. it is allied with 
Hddiyft, TambdrG, etc." 

However, a recent examination of Captain Bottego's material in comparison with the result of my researches on 
the Galla dialects, shows other Galla LehnvOrter among the Bambala words published by Dr. Conti Rossini, e.g. Cap- 
tain Bottego translates niordntf, mdrrat '' to go " (I agree with the hypothesis of Conti Rossini that these words are 
not infinitives, but first persons plural of the imperfect). The word is certainly derived from the Galla root mar (in 
Mm^ dialects as in southern Galla, " surround,'' " go round," " walk about "). Is the Somali, mar, " to pass," 
derived from the same Kushitic root, or is it the Arabic mdrra? Moreover, the Bambala ddnsa, " fine " '^ southern 
Galla danM, " good "; yera, " ugly " is perhaps the Galla ydrd, ** lame " (cf. Antonio Cecchi, Da Zeila alle frontiere 
del Caffa, vol. 3, p. 267). Bambala mina, " hut," is certainly the Galla mdna (but not mdnd) as Dr. Conti Rossini 
says. The connection between the eastern Sidama words, min, mini, and the Galla mdnd is demonstrated by the 
Somali min. Thus lukkanBo, " hen," (perhaps the real meaning of the word is " fowl "), appears to be derived from 
the B()r&nft Galla IvkM, (southern Galla, lukkd, Somali in Harar, laki). Bambala ajii, *' mother " is the Galla ay6; 
Bambala inanada does not mean "fear" but ''he is afraid," and is derived from the Galla root na\ "to frighten" 
(cf. Somali, nd*, "pain," "trouble," "weariness"), reflexive form naif "to be afraid." Bambala inagaia, "to sell," is 
allied, I think, with the Somali (Marr6hAn dialect) gad, "to selL" Therefore, out of one hundred words selected by 
Captain Bottego, about thirty are derived from Galla roots. The eastern Sidama roots of Bambala are about twenty, 
more numerous than the southern and western Sidama roots, of which there are five or six. Among the personal 
names collected by Bottego, beside those already noted by Dr. Conti Rossini, the following nouns are certainly Galla; 
bUaiio, the "left-handed," burji, dambald (is dambald a personal name? In Galla, dambald means "rising in waves," 
and is the Galla name for Lake Regina Margherita); dargd ("the fine young man"), gM, godana, guya (more 
frequently guydtu; it means "[bom] by day"); gild is perhi^M the following iU6, iddd, koibi, waiSi, trayU, yaya (which 
is not connected with the Arabic Yahya, " John," as Conti Rossini supposed, but is the Galla ydyd, "wolf"). Others 
may be discovered after collecting further examples of the Galla onomasticon. 

All this proves, I think, the extensive Galla influence on the Bambala vocabulary; however I will refer to the 
statement made by Vannutelli and Citemi in their account of Captain Bottego's eiqpedition (Vannutelli e Citemi, 
L'Omo, Milano, 1880, p. 184) that almost all the Bambala of AmArft But^i also speak BOrdnft Galla. Loransiyos's 
mistake may have arisen in this way, and it seems to me also that the many Galla elements in the words collected 
by Bottego are probably derived from the same source; on the south^n frontier of the AmArft Burf i there are cer- 
tainly Galla tribes. And in addition to the information of traveUers, the toponomy of this country is Galla: BisAn 
GurhUf6&, GubbA, BalUsft, Dada, Bultf Iddd, GalAnft Sagan, etc LoronsiyoB adds that he has heard in AmAr& Bur^i 
a legendary genealogy of the GaUa living round Bur^ According to this geneabgy, these Galla are descended from 
the Kairayti, the well-known eastern GaUa tribe near Harar. 

> If dflbfl iile'l at 4** lat North, 42^ East Greenwich. « WetX of Mdlka BU 'i. 
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M^l$$S dialects, but less from tiie TuUtmfi, so Lorausiyos tells me. The songs published in 
this article (s. 52-54) concerning the war between the Arussi Galla and Rfts DSrgi^ were 
chanted by the Arussi. For this reason, I hesitated to publish them; but Galla original 
texts are still so scarce, and the three songs concern historical events so little known, that 
I have decided to include them, especially because the poetical form, restricted by the 
metre, assures, I think, the Arussi text against the variations which would probably be 
introduced by a native who was not an Arussi. 

The W&115 Galla, according to Loransiyos, are probably Bordnfi. Cecchi has stated ^ 
that, according to Galla tradition, the W&115 are Arussi who emigrated from their native 
country. Loransiyos tells me that the dialect of the W&115 resembles the dialect of the 
Ittu, but as I have not collected texts in the W&I15 dialects, I cannot vouch for this inform 
mation. Loransiyos adds that among the seven W&I15 tribes (called by the Amara sdbAt 
WdUo bikt, *' the seven W&llO houses") i the W&rra Himfino speak more Amharic than 
Galla; the W&rrS Babbd and the W&rra Qallti speak Galla; the others, Amharic mixed 
with Galla; and the tribes near Aussa, Galla mixed with Dankali.* 

The second large group of Galla dialects is the Southern Galla spoken by the tribes 
living on the banks of the Tana River in British East Africa, known as Bararetta and Eofira 
Galla. Fratorius ' has noted the Bararetta dialectic peculiarity of the apocope in the sub- 
stantives; but from the Gospels of St. John and Matthew translated into Bararetta by the 
missionaries of the United Methodist Free Churches,^ from the publications of Fischer,* and 
Miss Alice Werner,* and from a manuscript dictionary by the Rev. Mr. Howe, thero appear 
a long series of grammatical and lexicological peculiarities. Southern Galla is closely allied 
to Eastern Galla, and has great linguistic importance on account of the interesting glotto- 
lo^cal phenomena which occur in it, especially the influence of the accent on the final 
vowel. It is therefore desirable that Southern Galla should be studied further, and prefer- 
ably in relation to Northern Galla. 

I have collected the following Galla texts from four sources: 

1. I^ Hayla MSrySm GugsS DSrgie, son of RSs DSrgi%, the uncle of Negus Menilek 
n. He was born in Salfihe, a district of TuUm& Galla. As he came to Europe many years 
ago, he rem^nbers few Galla songs, but I obtained from him slarophe 79, and some others 
not published here. 

> Antonio Geochi, Da Zeila aUe frontiere del Caffa, Roma, 1886, vol. 1, p. 513. 

* Cf. linoolii De Castro, NeDa terra dei negua, Mflano, 1915, vol. 2, p. 333. This oonfimis the statement of 
LoraoslyoB. 

' Frans FHUnrius, Zur Grammatik der Galla Sprache, Berlin, 1803. 

* Gura Dansa ak Tohannes barese, af an oromati, printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society for the United 
Methodist Fte& Cararehes" East African Mission (without date); Gur Dansa ak Mattayos barese, London, printed 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1904. 

» G. A. Fischer, ' Die Sprache des sud-Galla Land,' (Zeitschrift fOr Ethnologie, Berlin, 1878, vol. 10, p. 141-144). 

* A. Werner, < The Galla of the East Africa Fh>tectorate,' (Journal of the British African Society, voL 12, no. 
50, and voL 13, no. 51; ' A Galla ritual prayer,' (Man, vol. 14, p. 129-131). a. £. CenilU, ' I Galla ddl' Africa 
Orientate in^ese,' (Rivista Cdoniale, Anno 12, November, 1914). This is a review of Miss Werner's writings. 
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2. Agd* Mohammed Sa'td, bom in Hagal6 (limmu) a district of M^$& Galla. He was 
taken from his native land and sold by slave merchants into Eritrea, the countiy of the 
Assaorta Saho. Freed from slavery, he enlisted in the Italian colonial army and during 
the war in 1911-12 fought in Libya against the Arabo-Turks. As there are many natives 
of GaUa countries, for the most part freed slaves, in the native battalions of Eritrea, it 
was again possible for Ag& Mo];iammed to speak his native language. I obtained from 
him six strophes in the dialects of the northeastern M&($&: the strophes 14, 65, 67, 68, 
78, 141. 

3. Loransiyos Walda lyasus, bom in the country of the Abbi66t& Galla (Shoa). From 
him I have collected nearly all the texts in this volume. He is an old man,, a reliable, valu- 
able, and perhaps xmique source of information concerning the Galla countries. He knows 
de vim places and personages; and during his adventmx)us life he has participated in the 
principal historical events of those countries for the last thirty years. He was taken by his 
parents to L&qfi NaqamtS and remained there during his youth. Soldier in the army of 
Dag^ Morod&, and afterwards of Da^^ Kiunsft (son of Morod&), he fought in all the 
wars against the enemies of L^S Naqamt6. Then he went to Libq& Qiell^m and entered 
the army of Da^&£ Gotd; therefore he fought in 1897 in the combat in which Captain 
Bottego was killed, and Lieutenant Vannutelli and Lieutenant Citemi were taken prisoners; 
all three were members of the expedition sent into Abyssinia by the Royal Italian Geo- 
graphical Society. Loransiyos then enrolled himself in the army of Dag£&£ Hayld GuddlsS, 
brother of Rfis Makonnen, and chief of the N6nn0 and Sultl Galla; he was afterwards 
chosen by the chief to accompany Qafiazm&6 Abbfi Nabr6 on a great expedition led by the 
QafiSzm&c to hunt elephants. This expedition crossed all the countries beyond the Gibi^, 
and advanced as far as the Galla around Lake Rudolph. Returning from this himt, he 
quitted Da^&£ Hayl6, passed through the ^anqlllS countries inhabited by theBerta to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and remained there a few months, fighting with the Egyptian 
soldiers against Ali Dinar, the Sultan of Darfur. Finally, he enlisted in the Italian colonial 
army and fought in Libya. He speaks the dialect of the li^S Galla (northeastern M&OS,) 
and while he knows the Md$$& dialects well, on accoimt of the vicissitudes of his life, he 
remembers very little of the dialect of Shoa (TuULma-Galla). He lives today at Keren in 
Eritrea. It would be well worth while to approach him again to collect other notes and 
especially, the end of the " Chronicle of GtkaS " (Prose, text 1). 

As I have already said, I have obtained from Loransiyos all the historical songs and the 
notes concerning them (1-^), except songs 14 and 33; many of the war songs, love songs, 
nuptial and religious songs, and the second song of the caravans, s. 146. He also helped 
me to translate the songs of The OaUa Spelling Book ^ and gave me all the prose texts, and 
the proverbs, 90-06. The proverbs and the riddles of The Oalla Spelling Book have also 
been translated with Loransiyos's aid. 

i Vide infra, p. 15. 
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4. Other texts I have gathered from a strange little book published in 1894 under two 
titles; a title in English, The GaUa SpeUing Book hy Onesimos Nestb, a native OaUa, 
Printed at (he Swedish Mission Press in MoncuUo near Massowah, 1894; and a title in 
Galla written in Ethiopic characters, which I transcribe literally, 6alqqba harsisS innis 
mafdfa dvbhisu barsisanun afdn oromottif Warra Mya oromo kard WOqayo agarsisv4Sf 
%DaVU£l qabani (Ofani Awdjj Onesimos kan ^e4^mvf Ganon Aster kan ^e4amtu, ToJfame 
MutuwS hukke isafflru ganda MonhdlottX goftdkSfUi Yasus Kristos erga palate bode 
waggd kuma tokko 4'^bba sadMHf sagaUami afurittH. This means: ''The beginning of 
teaching; that is, a book of conversation for those who study the language of the Galla. 
To show the natives of Galla countries the way to God; collected and printed (this book) 
by Awag Onesimos and Ganon Aster. Made in the village Monkullo at the side of Massaua, 
1894 years after the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ." Notice that in the English title Ganon 
Aster is not named as author of the book. This small book, the substance of which was 
till now imknown, appears to the reader to have been written purposely to discredit 
the Swedish Mission. '' To show the natives of Galla countries the way to God," there are 
collected love songs, war songs, one of the tribal songs, and finally, the songs of the relig- 
ious ceremonies of Galla paganism {Wddd^), and a series of songs in honor of At^te, the 
goddess of fecundity, worshipped by the Oromo. The collection, of course, is most interest- 
ing; for little is known in Eiux>pe concerning Galla paganism. Being the first collection of 
pagan religious songs printed and circulated in Galla countries, without any explanation of 
customs, beliefs, and local historical events familiar to the Galla, but unknown to Europeans, 
the contents were difScult to interpret; I could not have translated it without the aid of 
Loransiyos. The texts published in The OaUa Spelling Book (the whole volume except the 
aforesaid title in English, is in Galla) are in the M^$& dialect with dialectal characteristics 
of Lfmmu, the native country of Onesimos Nesib. The author or authors write the Galla 
in Ethiopic characters; therefore, they are obliged to use a very complicated transcription 
to express the soimds of the Galla language with the letters of the Ethiopic alphabet which 
express very imperfectly even the sounds of the Ethiopic language. This transcription is 
further comphcated because the authors have sometimes attempted to mark the accent 
of the words. There is no special sign for this in the Ethiopic alphabet ; therefore, they mark 
the accented vowel long, even when it is short. Moreover, the system of transcription is 
not explained in the book; the authors do not indicate what Galla sounds correspond in 
their system to this or that Ethiopic letter. Therefore, reading this small book is very 
like deciphering a secret writing, and it is evident why, for twenty-five years after its pub- 
lication, its substance remained imknown, and the Swedish Mission fell into the aforesaid 
error. I have transcribed the songs of The Galla SpeUing Book in the usual transcription, 
following the pronunciation of Loransiyos to indicate the accent and the double consonants. 
When Loransiyos gives me variants, I add them; when he tells me that the version of The 
GaUa SpeUing Book is incorrect, I indicate both versions. The texts of The GaUa SpeUing 
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Book translated in this volume are song 33 among the historical songs; many of the war, 
hwitingy and religious songs, the first song of the caravans (s. 145), several of the love and 
nuptial songs, the pastoral songs, and the cradle songs, proverbs 1-89, and riddles 1-0* 
Loransiyos knows by heart several verses of songs 99 and 126. 

In view of the present condition of Galla studies in Europe, I hope that the following 
texts are not without interest, whatever defects may be found among them. The texts, 
translated literally as far as possible, are preceded by the notes which I have collected from 
the natives on the subject of the song, and followed by some explanation in order to make 
possible the reading of this book by the student who is not a specialist in Galla linguistics 
and ethnology. The history of the independent Galla states, so vague and lacking in 
documents till now, is the subject of the first group of songs. I b% the reader to note 
particularly songs 8-27 concerning the religious wars between the pagan Galla and the 
Islamized Galla tribes beyond the Gibie. The songs of the wars between the Galla and the 
Amara during the conquest of the Galla lands begun and finished by Menilek II, contain 
a short biography of R&s GobanA; and finally the songs of the Italo-Ethiopic war are a new 
proof of the great losses of the Abyssinians in the battle of Adua.^ 

I should like to add some explanatoiy notes on peculiarities in grammar and vocabulaiy 
of the dialect in which the texts were composed; but since Galla is almost unknown from 
the scientific point of view, I do not possess a Galla lexicon which I consider authoritative, 
to which I can refer the peculiarities of the songs; nor is the grammatical essay by Pr&torius ^ 
a sound basis for comparison of dialectical peculiarities. A cystematic exposition of the 
grammar of the Md(^ Galla dialect and the glossary of the texts contained in this volume 
shall be the subject of a later work of mine, yd Wdqdyd nHf ije4/6. 

It is my duty to thank those who have encouraged my studies or made possible the 
publication of this work: in Italy, Professor F. Gallina, professor of Amharic and Tigritian 
languages at the Royal Oriental Institute of Naples, my eminent teacher, to whom I am 
happy to express here my most respectful gratitude; Senator I. Guidi, professor of Semitic 
Philology, languages, and Histoiy of Abyssinia in the Royal University of Rome; Senator 
Y. D' Andrea, President of the Italian African Society; and in England, Miss Alice Werner, 
lecturer on Swahili and Bantu languages at the School of Oriental Studies in London. 

ENRICO CERULU. 
Naples, 1917. 

^ C^. R Cerulliy ' Canti popolari amarid/ (Bendioonti della R. Aocademia dei Linoei. Glaflse di adense iiM»rali, 
atoridie, e filosofidie, vol. 25, pt. 6, Roma, 1916, p. 1^14). 
' Op. dt. 
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labials: w 
labio-dentals: /, b 
alveolars: s 
palatals: i 
pr^^tturals: y 
Sonants 

liquids: r, I, r, I 
labials: m 



PHONETIC VALUE OF THE CHARACTERS ^ 

I have employed the following phonetic alphabet to designate the sounds of the Galla 
language. 

Plosives 

labials: p, b, p 
coronals: t, d 
precacuminals: t 
cacuminals: 4 
prepalatals: if, i, f 
mediopalatals: k, g 
post-palatals: q 
laryngals: ', h 

Nasals 
alveolars: n 
palatals: fl 

The consonants q, p, (, (^, jf are not plosives in the most rigorous sense of this phonetic 
classification; similarly l, ft cannot be called '^ sonants." They (p, (, q, i, (, h f) belong to 
the sound-group which has been thus described by Sievers: ' " After the formation of the 
closing of the mouth, the commimication between the mouth cavity and the lungs is inter- 
rupted by an eneigetic closing of the vocal chords." W. Schmidt * justly remarks that 
there are two kinds of sounds with gutttiral occlusion; the explosion of the closure of the 
glottis may occur either before or simultaneously with the closure of the mouth* If the 
explosion of the closure of the glottis occurs after the explosion of the closure of the mouth, 
the soimd which is formed is properly a consonantal diphthong, i.e. p\ t, 4^ * q\^ Therefore 
Meinhof ' transcribes the Galla sound 4 as 'd. If both plosives occur at the same time, 
the soimd is single and Schmidt transcribes it with an apostrophe on the consonant, e.g. 
k, tj p. 

In Galla the plosives always occur simultaneously except in the following cases: 4 
between two vowels, e.g. ba4dna, pronounce ba4 ^dnd; p in every case; I, r? in those dia- 
lects which have kept these sounds. When q is followed by i or i^ (the fifth class of the 
Ethiopic alphabet), the basis of articulation is pushed forward towards the prepalate. 
Therefore, in this case, the closure of the mouth does not occur in the post-palate but in 
the middle palate; the closure is made by the motion of the tongue's middle dorsal region. 

^ The Editon wish to adokowledgB their indebtedneaB to Mr. G. P. Lestrade of Harvard Univernty for hia as- 
aiatanoe in reading this portion of the maniiacript. 

* Eduard Sievers, GrundiQge der Fhonetik, Leipaig, 1901. 

* W. Schmidt, ' Die Sprachlaute und ihie DarsteQung in einem allgemeinen linguiatiachen Alphabet,' (Anthro- 
poB, Wien, 1907, vol. 2, p. 896). 

* P^toriua, op. dt., p. 26. « D^id., p. 19-20. 

* Carl Meinhof, Die Sprachen der Haoiiten, Hamburg, 1912. 
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When thus pronounced^ it is not followed by or joined with closure of the glottis. The same 
forward tendency in the closure of the mouth occurs in the soimds i, g^ when they are fol- 
lowed by t%. I have not used special signs to transcribe these modifications of the soimds 
9, kj g, in order that my phonetic alphabet may be as simple as possible. There is no 
vestige in the northeastern M^(& dialects of the consonants l^ r> except the words hdfa, 
" today," marimdn, "entrails," 6d^, " broad." Loransiyos pronounces I and r only in these 
words; he tells me that both soimds have been retained in the dialect spoken in 6fmmS 
Abbs 6if&r. Therefore he calls the Gfmmfi Galla, " those who speak with bound tongue." 

The vowels used in this dialect in the following texts are: a, d, d, d, e, e, ii, §, f, {, i, S, 
0, 0, g, 5y H, Uf uO; §, g, are closed e and o of the Italian alphabet. The other vowels have 
the same value as in the usual transcription of the Semitic languages. 

I have transcribed all the changes occasioned by the contact of a final sound and an 
initial soimd of two words with the sign " placed between the words, e.g. hdrkU irh&r& » 
hdrkd yhdr&. In Galla the accent of the word in a phrase is different from the accent of the 
isolated word; I have indicated in the following texts the accent of the word as I heard it 
in each phrase. 

SONGS 
SoNQs ON Historical Subjects 
a) The Independent Galla States. 

1 

The king of Gtimfi, Abbfi D^S AbbS 6ubtr, fought against GtmmS AbbS GiS&r three 
times during his reign. First 6fminS won, but the second time Abba Gubfr defeated the 
army of TvM AbbS GiS&r II, entered the capital of his enemy's kingdom and sacked it, 
although the kings of limmu and G6mma rushed to help their ally, AbbS Oif &r. The date 
of this war (according to Loransiyos) was probably about 1885-1886. Concerning it, a 
GtimS minstrel sang: 

G6ma Ijbd diilS mimittd (jimmCL ""bbd (kf&r mdrqa garbHtH 

Onio (kUd mardttd dd jimmdtd i^S^ giddmCe'^ndiLfnti 

1 GtknS of the AbbS Diilfi is pepper. 2 On2o GiliS is furious. 3 (jfmmfi of Abba Gii&r 
is porridge of barley. 4 He [Abbfi 6ubtr] came [to 6fmmS] Friday; Saturday, he has not 
yet finished [pillagin *]. 

Notes. Abbs Diilfi is the title of the Gtimfi kings (literally, '' lord of the expedition "). 
King Abbfi 6ubtr is called, according to the Galla custom, by the name of his famous 
ancestor, On6o 6ilcfi. Abbfi 6if&r was the war-name of Tullii, the king of Gimmfi. There 
is a custom among the Galla and the Amara of taking as a war-title the name of their 
horses. Thus Abba 6ifdr means the " lord of the dapple grey horse." The day of the 
victorious entry into 6imma was Friday (v. 4). " Porridge of barley," food of the poor, 
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symbolizes the want of bravery in (jimmS's army, opposed to the pepper, i.e. the audacity 
of GtimS's soldiers. 

2 

In this victorious expedition against 6fmmS, Abbfi 6ubir took prisoner G^nnd AlimS, 
sister of King AbbS Giffir. Alimfi was carried off to GilmS and confined in the royal resi- 
dence; but her husband, Nagdu Garbf, chief of Ubcfi Bill6, entered GtimS, skillfully 
disguised, assuming the ironically threatening pseudonym, " B&r AIM " (" tomorrow, 
colic," i.e. " tomorrow, my enemies shall be afraid "). He advanced by night to the royal 
residence, and killed the sentries by thrusts of his spear, including the famous warrior 
Dilbd, and Mu^ammed Y&si, son of Dilb6. Thus Nagdu rescued his bride, and after adorn- 
ing his horse with the spoils of his dead enemies, fled with G^nnS Altma toward GimmS. 
Abbs (xubtr himself pursued the fugitives; and, runmng more swiftly than his soldiers, 
he passed his escort and was unexpectedly assailed by Nag&u Garbf . The king of Gtimfi, 
seeing that he was far from his soldiers, alone, face to face with his enemy, fled, and Nagdu 
Garbf, as a triiunphant proof of the king's flight, cut off the tail of AbbS Gubtr's horse 
and brought it to 6fmm&. Thereafter, he sang this boasting-song : 

Mba GarU (kU bdr iflAn gimnuUa 

Ndgdu Abba difdr 10 G6ridda si fUUa 
gdfgdf tM)d "^f8^ iatdni qdqd 

abbdf Umd "^^^ gdndd jawi OnSo 

5 akkakayi habnd batdni idqa 

iinfa Ictfd rClsbi iurd murd Garbl 

iitpdj harri wdmi 15 Surd na'^muraU 
(kmma toWrgati niUkMCmaii! 

1 The hero [son] of Garbf [son] of Gil6, 2 NfigAu [brother-in-law] of AbbS Gif &r 3 every 
day kills seven [warriors]. 4 He killed the father [Dilbd] and the son [MuJbiammed Y&si], 
5 and, as the grandfather remained [yet Uving], 6 he struck the ground with the haft of 
the spear. 7 Bring [literally, call] the ^rths for the charger and the ass I 8 Send the pres- 
ents [i.e. the spoils] to Gfnmaftl 9 The day after tomorrow, Friday, 10 GorlddS wiQ eat 
you [O Abbs Gublrl] 11 The builders [construct] the ceiling. 12 From the village of Gaw6 
On£o, 13 I will arise and go forth. 14 The tail-cutter Garbf 15 has cut off the tail for me I 
16 TeU your bride [0 AbbS Gublrl] 

Notes. Abbs GoriddS (v. 10) was the war-name of NagAu Garbf (literally, " lord of 

Gorfdda "; GorlddS was his horse). In verses 11-15 GarW says: " The builders of GtimS 

construct the ceiling of their huts (where the Galla hang their spears). GtimS has warriors 

and spears, nevertheless I came in and went out." NSg&u Garbf fought against the 

Italians in 1806 and died in the battle of Adua. His father was Garbf Gil6.^ 

1 Antonio Cecchi, Da Zeila alle fiontiere del Caffa, Eoma, 1886, vol. 2, p. a99--K)2. 
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3 

At the court of Tullti Abbfi (jif Ar at Gin^o, hunting expeditions and Islamic holidays 
followed closely on one another. Abbft Gif Ar was considered a strict Mussulman and his 
eldest son even more so. (jimmS, abeady the heart of commerce in the countries 
beyond the Gibi^ River, became also the centre of Islamic studies in these lands. Conse- 
quently, all the most celebrated Galla minstrels gathered at the court of Abbft 6if&r to 
produce their songs in this literary and commercial centre. Several songs were chanted on 
the occasion of a challenge between the Mussulman warrior, T0I& Mamiid, a famous 
elephant hunter, and Qitt^ssft G^o, governor of a province in the 6imma kingdom. 
T0I& MamM wagered that he, alone, without a spear, could kill an elephant by sword 
thrusts in the presence of the whole court of Gimmft. The stake was Sardd, a horse 
presented to T0I& Mamiid by Ttii6o DinnO, the chief of JJkfi HordA (see song 15). After 
accepting the stake, Qitt^ssft Gdllo invited the court to ascend a hill, and there they saw 
T0I& Mamiid assail and kill an elephant by his sword, although, during the struggle, the 
elephant struck with his trunk and killed Sardd, the horse at stake. Here is the victory 
song of T0I&: 

QiUikssa gc4i GdUd nitikCb naM fttU 

k&rdttu '^kkd 4ir& Sardd ifanruUo TiJUo 

yd dUu'^kkd na44^i batasd Tuti Ddnnd 

qaqqrd iorbd ydbi fld-kd da 'd (6qqo 

5 ^dttu gaOA ambdiid IS d'&ni 4ird akkand 
torbani kaja fabl QittAsad intdU OdUd 

arrtedi natU koUA sibd wdyd giUUUte 

maifaTi nan H hi4d nd qqbaH, yd Qi^Ukssd 

gdfd ma((ani '^nfitjffi kiiUd mdH qqbati 

10 lubbunMk Idfd IH(6 20 yd'^maiiin garadi 

htrydn diirbd Oin^d 

1 O Qitti^ssft, vile [son] of G&Ud, 2 proud as a man 3 [but] living as the women, 4 go 
climb seven qaqard trees! 5 O daughter of G&llo, the lion, 6 seven times fall down [from 
the trees] and break yourself! 7 Riml Come to me! 8 With the bindweed I will bind you. 
9 When the bindweed was cut, 10 your heart sunk into the ground. 11 Your bride has 
resolved [to come] to me! 12 Sardd, the necklace of Tti5£o, 13 the fine (horse) of Tut6 
Dinn5, 14 repose!^ 15 There is the death of a man! 16 O, Qitti^ssft, girl [daughter] of Gdlld. 
17 The lie has filled the togas! 18 Seize me, O Qitti^ssfi! 19 At the gate of the king, seize 
me! 20 enemy of the servant maids, 21 friend of the girls of Gin^d! 

Noles. Note that in the whole, song, the feminine is used instead of the masculine to 
express the contempt of the singer for Qitt^^ssft. Qaqard (v. 4) is a kind of gigantic 

^ The senae of the words dU 'a tdggo is not dear. 
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sycamore growing in Eaffa and in the countries of (jimmS and G&rS, contiguous to Eaffa. 
Sard6, the horse at stake is called (v. 12) " the necklace of Tdiio/' his most precious gem. 
Tut6 (v. 13) is the diminutive of the name Tti62o. It is the Galla custom to use the diminu- 
tives of proper names in boasting and war songs. Verse 14 means " your toga covers lies 
only/' i.e. you are a liar! Verses 20-21 allude to the rumor that Qittlt^ssft had much luck 
in his gallant adventures at the court of C(mm&. 

4 

The warrior SSnd of the Lteqft Sibii tribe was challenged by Simft "bbft Di^ta of GtimS, 
an officer of Abb§ Giibtr. Here is the boasting song of Sim&: 

firdfirilif^ Simd kaUi henfa 

m6f dn fird firdf bakdlOcakuHd 

Simd eirni! iitU irrd nd darbdia 

mdf dn Simd rimdt 10 jdld nd mwrdta 
5 nien(d nitnfd h(M mdf an Simd rimdt 

mardUu dbbd Diknta 

1 " Weed the weed! " you said. 2 How can I weed the weed? 3 " Surpass SimA! " you 
said. 4 How can I surpass Sim& ? 5 The lion bringing a lion ('s skin), 6 the furious (brother) 
of Abbs D^nta, 7 Sim& (brijiging) the cloak of lion's skin. 8 The lightning (son) of Eu6 
9 pierces me above, 10 cuts me below. 11 How can I surpass Sim&? 

Notes. 1-2 are introductoiy verses, usual in Galla songs, forming a kind of parallelism 
of soxmds or images with the following verses of the song. Here, the p\m of the first verse, 
Hrd Hri is analogous to the pun of verses 3-4, Simd simi. The name SimA means in 
Galla '^ he who surpasses "; thus the singer puns: ^* How can I surpass him who sur- 
passes ? " Ku£ (v. 8) was the mother of Simft (see song 109). Verse 10 alludes clearly to the 
Galla custom of cutting off the genitals of the captive warriors as war-spoils« 

5 
Sond answered the boasting-song of SimA with this song: 

ndmd Simd simA mfUfd Biiii MiffifA 

ani hiikdn himi haHsa Boji^ 

gdra Sibitti ''mH db/bdM Buidni 

Soni mv4i rib6 argdsa ''nqOfdni 
5 gdraSMUW^mi 

1 A man suipassing Sim&, 2 I know him and I will say (his name). 3 I speak ol 
Sibii, 4 of Sond whose waist is a rope. 5 I speak of Sibii, 6 of the child of Bugd (son) oi 
Mi^. 7 His mother is Bogd. 8 His father is BuS&ni. 9 No one grows tired of lookinf 
at him. 
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Notes. In this song appears one of the characteristic features of boasting in Galla war- 
songs, the enumeration of all the ancestors on both the father's and the mother's side. 
(See also the fdrs&j songs 30-33). Son6 was the son of Bufi^ (diminutivei Bufi6, of. 
song 3)y son of Mij^. His personal name was Gi%ndft, but, according to Galla custom, the 
women of his house did not pronounce his name, and called him Son6, i.e. ^'gem/' Verse 4 
alludes to the thinness of Son6, one of the qualities most appreciated by the GaUa. 

6 
On assailing Simft, Son6 said: 

OfltndMa fabbi rM 
1 The thin (son) of BuS6 (son) of Mi^iti. 2 Gi^dft rains (like) hail. 

7 

Sim& answered: 

hardngamd Gumd 
filtmsOu ddia {firti 

1 The thorny thicket of GtimS. 2 The (Smsftu is below. 

Notes. The (fimsftu are sorcerers capable, according to Galla belief, of checking rain 

by the fumes of burning aromatic grass. When it does not rain in the country, and the 

tribal chief suspects that the drought has been occasioned by the sorceries of the (Smsftu, 

he orders that they be arrested and buried to the waist in holes dug for the purpose, and 

there they remain till the coining of the rain. Similarly, the populations inhabiting the 

banks of the great rivers (Gibi%, OmO, Pi^^jU^ssS) have recourse to the (Smsftu to restrain 

the river at the time of floods. 

8 

After the conversion of the Galla kingdoms beyond the Gibi^ to Mohammedanism in the 
years 1855-70,^ wars between these kingdoms were often occasioned by religious pretexts 
which several times disguised the usual motives of competition. The slight diffusion of 
Islamic ctilture and the survival of pagan beliefs in the Islamism practiced by these peoples, 
resulted in giving littie evidence in those early times of a change of religion. But the 
Egyptian and Sudanese merchants aided, says Loransiyos, by Khedive Ismail b^^an to 
form local centres of religious culture. The first among these centres was GfmmS Abb& 
(jif&r (see song 3). From these centres originated the first fanatics and the first attempts 
at rebellion. The first rebel was a warrior of Darrft, a tribe in Shoa near SalSlie. He, ac- 
cording to the custom of these Galla Mussulmen, kept in addition to his Mohammedan 
name Hasan, his pagan name W&dAg. Hasan heading the Dfirrft (all converted to Isl&m), 
and choosing from the most famous Mussulmen of these countries ten dervishes, as a 
kind of personal guard (perhaps an embryonic sSwiyah)^ began to fight Da^i&i Maia6& 



> a. E. Gerulli, ' L'Ldam nei regoi galls indipendenti/ (L'Afrioa Italiana, NapoU, 1916, toL 36, p. 113-110. 
Some statements made in this article aze corrected and enlarged by the foOowing songi. 
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Sayfti^ sent against him by Menflek. After defeating Mafiafid, he prepaied to resist Rfts 
Mikft '£1, sent by Emperor Johannes IV to D&rrft. RAs Mikft '£1 was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge on Tullti Aylti, a mountain near DarrS, to escape from the cavahy of Hasan 
Wftdi^. Then a minstrel sang this strophe in Amharic to honour Hasan: 

Pasdn Wadai Abbd Kurdrd wdrdd yigOtmdl biil^ la^ri^ 

gdddl sdddddd yiMn hvM AmArd 5 tHOibMi Mumdd bdrnnata Fatmd 

1 Hasan Wad&| Abbft KurSrS 2 sent into the abyss all these Amara. 3 By his father's 
side, he (his father) is an elephant; by mother's side, she (his mother) is a lioness. 4 He 
descends and fights face to face. 5 By his father's side, he is Muhammad; by mother's side, 
she is Fatmah. 6 Although the guns are disdharged, he does not turn back. 

Notes. Abbs. EurSrS was the wa^-name of Hasan, i.e. " lord of Kur&rft " (his horse). 
Notice in verse 3, anibOiid instead of the usual Amharic ambdssd; the change of --ssa to 
"da has been occasioned either by the necessity of the rhyming with hiita^ or by the influ- 
ence of the Galla ambdIXd. It is clear that the song was composed by a Galla who used 
the Amharic as a literary language; for example, in v. 5 MumAd is the Galla pronuncia- 
tion of the name Muhammad. This verse 5 seems to me noteworthy! because the singer 
uses to indicate the Islamic ardor of the hero, the strange expression: '' His father is 
Muhammad, his mother is Fatmah/' certain proof of the veiy slight culture of the Galla 

Mussulmen. 

9 

The Emperor Johannes IV and King Menilek II, although they might not have been 
pleased by the foundation of such a small Mussulman state on the frontiers of Shoa and 
Goj^j^ftm did not act in concert to organize an expedition against Hasan. So at first, R&s 
Mikft '61 in the Emperor's behalf, and DSg^ Ma6a§& Sayfti for Menilek, fought and were 
defeated separately. Afterwards, when a large army had just been prepared in Shoa to 
assail DSrrft, the Galla sang this riddle: 

tSkki tarakkt 

Iqftn okkotU rakkatit 

1 Come on, divinel 2 Is the bone distressed in the pot? 

Notes. The bone was Hasan, desired by the dogs, i.e. the Amara; the pot was D&rrft, 
his tribe. As a pot protects a bone against the dogs who will not risk rushing into the pot, 
and cannot get the bone except by breaking the pot, so Hasan was protected by the Dfirrft 
against the Amara who would not risk their lives by coming into D&rrft's countiy and 
could not capture Hasan except by defeating the Dairft. The Shoan expedition had not 
yet departed when Hasan died a natural death, after slau^tering his war-horse. '' After 
my death," he said, ^* no one can ride Eur&rfi! " 

Notice the formula tokki tarakJci. Loransiyos tells me that this formula has no sense, 
but 18 used to attract the attention to the text of the riddle to follow. 
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10 

The following songs were inspired by the wars between pagans and Mussulmen, cen- 
tering in the kingdom of GtimS. Gtunft was converted to Islam, says Loransiyos, before 
the other Galla kingdoms.^ In the year 1882, the king of Gtimft, AbbS Cubtr, resolved to 
Eoake an expedition against the pagans of Gabb& at the northwestern frontier of his king- 
dom. The expedition was especially directed against HAnna, a Gabbft country, of which 
the governor was Abb& B&rft, a famous sorcerer. The first battles were favorable to the 
Mussulman who defeated AbbS Birft and Abb& Dfmft Tamb6, chief of the L^ft Nos 
and Arr6^ tribes, allies of H^Umft. H&nn&'s prisoners taken to Gtimft sang this strophe: 

Abbd Bdrd kdn durUi 
maUbnlnH na furi 
gaHn l^ afuri 

1 Abbs Barft of times past, 2 turn yom* head and redeem mel 3 The ransom is four 
cows. 

11 

In these combats, Ambfissft AbbS Somib, an officer of Abba BirS's army, was killed by 
G^O, governor of a province (AbbS Qord) in the GtimS kingdom. 

Atnbdasdlibd Scm(M 
OdUd ambd8ad''rrd gUtngumd 

1 Over Ambassft Abba Somle, 2 G^5, the lion, roars. 

Note. The singer puns on the double sense of the word ambdssdf personal name of the 
slain warrior, and " lion " in Amharic. 

12 

The fii^t success of AbbS Gubtr alarmed aU the chiefs of the countries between the 
rivers Di^^jUessS and B&ro, who saw that these Islamic propagandists enforced their ser- 
mons with spear thrusts and pillaging of villages. Therefore, they began to help Abba 
Bdr& who was very tenaciously defending his coimtry, availing himself of the natural ad- 
vantages of the woody and rugged territory. Then AbbftGublr. seeing that his enterprise 
had become difficult and fearing that the result of an expedition without success would be 
great loss of prestige for his kingdom, sought allies. Therefore four ambassadors of the 
four states, Gtimft, (jfmma, G6nmifi, and Lfmmu, met in Go^, a place between GtimS 
and G6mm&.* These four Mussulmen kingdoms resolved to confederate and proclaimed 
a holy war against the Galla pagans. The league, according to Galla customs, was called 
by a special name, Arfd^ i.e. *' the four." Afterwards, it was called Arfd NaggOddta to 

^ Aooording to the inf omiatbii which I have already gathered, the oonvenioii of the Gdmft kmsdom oocuned 
duiiiigthereignof Gaw60ii6o (son of OnfoGil&) about 1864-60. Cf.CeruUi, 'LTdamneiregQiOallaindipendeQti,' 
op. cit, p. 115. 

* Owing to a miqxrint the date of this meeting in GoUi is 1886 in my acoounty ' La questione del Cahffato in 
rapporto alle nostre colonie di dirotto dominio/ (Atti dd Convegno Naiionale Gobniate, Napoli, 1916^ p. 8). 
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difitingiiifth it from the pagan league. (See song 18.) ArfA NaggOd/Ud means '^ the four 
Mussuhnen " (literally^ ^' the four merchants 'O^ because Islam was introduced by tiie 
Arabic merchants. Therefore naggOdH means both merchant and Mussulman. 

After confederating with the other Mohammedan states, Abbft Gubtr took up arms 
again. Then, to weaken the hostile anny, he tried to detach from Abbft B4r& the wanrior 
Tdfa R6bS, chief of H&nnft CiUckS Gadf (see songs 15-17). The first proportions of Abbft 
6ublr were repulsed by Ttifa Rdbft. Then a ministrel sang: 

4ofpp6 nuUd ydftd fdrda dbbankS bitd 

yd Omd R6ba WOrA 10 iokkUSda Ondo 6awi 
08 gdl Sfnndn diddi maUi Onio 6awi 

nod maU hqfid nMsa gdfatd 

5 fdrdd kan obbokd qaUin Ondo 6awi 

qanAlamd'^niirtu (dkkd OoSii gold 

tokkiaSd Onio 6awt 15 gardn Onio 6awi 
nMl Umd'^njlriu maid'^rraM batd 

1 O red soighmn with a sharp head! 2 O son of R6bft Wftri^, 3 we said to you, 
''Gomel " and you refused. 4 You shall remain witliout soldiersi 5 O horse of my Lord! 
6 Two sorcerers are not there. 7 On6o (xa'vvd is alone. 8 Two kings are not there. 9 My lord 
will buy a horse (for me). 10 OnSo 6aw6 is alone. 11 Of the skill of On£o 6aw6, 12 ask 
his wife! 13 The sorcerer On£o 6aw6 14 enters the wood of Go^. 15 The mind of 
On2o 6awd 16 rises over his headl 

Notes. The singer says: There is not in these countries such a generous king, such a 
foresighted sorcerer as our king, Abbft 6ubtr (called On6o Gaw6). In many Galla and 
Sidama states, there is a general belief in the magical powers of the king; therefore Abbft 
Cubir is called '' the sorcerer." Verse 14 alludes to the meeting at Go^. Verses 15-16 
mean: The mind of On6o 6aw6^ is open. His thoughts rise up from the belly to his head, 
and therefore are manifest. He does not keep them in his bellyl 

Verses 11-12 of the preceding song allude to a tale well known in Gtimft. It is one of 
the numerous tales of the cruelty of the Galla kings. They say that Abbft Gubtr once saw 
some artisans covering the roof of a hut in the royal residency.' Calling his wife Bffift, he 
sang: 

Biiat BOdHbd DangA arragtbssd^ijm bMia 

BUd kan nd gd46 hitida arragikssd muka''frdU'^aif96 

1 Bfift, O Bffift (dau^ter) of Abbft Dang&. 2 Bffift, you will know what I did! 3 You 
will know that I killed a crowl 4 I killed a crow on the treel 

^ literally, " the belly of Onto Gaw6." The Galla, like the Amara, believe the belly to be the seat of reaaonins. 
* Of. Gmdi, ' Strofe e pioooli teati Amarici,' (Mitteilimgeii dSeminan f. Orientaha Sprachen su Berlin, yoL 2, 
pt. 2, p. 17), and Geochi, op. dt, voL 2, p. 541. 
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NaU. Afteir this songi similar in its fashion to the songs of the huttd (see song 142), he 
brandished his spear, and hurling it at an artisan on the roof, 



14 

Ttif& RAbft (song 12) afterwards was won over by the promisee of AbbS (rubtr and 
deserting H&nnft's army, passed to the enemy's camp. But the other chiefs of the Gabb4 
tribes persevered with H&nnft in fighting against the invaders of their country. The land 
of Gabbft is veiy rich in coffee, and allusion to this is made by the singer of the following 
strophe : 

Oabbdin bunni ""niHA fdri ardni '^n^ibA 

gdbbatdfvUrniibA ardni, ydlAd b&rOl 

Odrd arinni'^n4ib& 

1 Gabb& is not lacking in coffee. 2 A fat man does not lack la bonne chire. 3 In G^ 
there is no lack of beards. 4 A good man does not lack contentment. 5 Hiear us favor- 
ably, O Abbft BdrSi 

Notes. The song is addressed to Fat^nsS Ilii (whose war-name was AbbS BArft, i.e. 
" Lord of the Ught-bay '0» king of the Gabb& Ilii. G&r5 (v. 3) is a little Sidama state 
to the southeast of 6imm&. It was conquered by Abbft Gommol, king of 6fmma.^ The 
slaves of Gftro carried off to dfmmft, surprised the Galla because of their long, rough beards. 
Therefore, they became proverbial in these Galla countries. 

15 

On account of the difficult countiy, the struggle became ever more intense, but the 
Moslem allies of Abbft 6ubtr did not send their armies against the Gabb&. At this time, 
the king of Gdmft suffered another loos. Ttif ft R6bft after a short stay in Gtimft (he was 
there appointed by the king governor, Abbft Qor6, of a district near the frontier of the 
Ubcfi tribes) became hateful to some dignitaries of the royal court and especially to the 
long's brother, Abbft Diggft. This was increased by the rumor that T<ifft secretly loved 
G^nnd Qanfttu, Abbft Digg&'s wife. Ttifft resolved to return to Hinnft; and after an agree- 
ment with Tdiio DinnO, the well-known chief of Li^ft Hordft, prepared to fly to the 
Li^a country. Here is his song of farewell to Gtimft: 

M goftt Surdma Idfd rirri tirf(4d 

Uffd gatbdte f»md hdra firS birgiid 

hdra qcmdUe t6la ig'"an gdlla li^nfd^d 

Idfd i^ ganami gdldn biy'^dfin Md 

5 hdra flbsd gabbari 10 bib nan gdla biydkd 

1 Jules Borelli, fithiopie m^ridionale, Paris, 1890, p. 433. 
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Hdnnd fOM gafari 
Ufa fMHl)ba bard 
hdra 9ari nu wdmi 
ifoUihi hannd Qofari 

15 dUr obbdkd nu^^nj^u 
IfoUitn ifdra Gumd 
kufd qdUiild n&^ni^ 
dn hiydkd kaS^ 
dubbin hamdn 

20 hdrd na44%tn% 4vfd 
bokkdn hamdn 
hdrd bOfii4d iujd 
bokkdn hamdn 
kdrd b(hii4d 4yfd 

25 (OmMu firdf maU 
dvbbln hamdn 
kdrd na44^i i^d 
^rMu Hirdf malS 
nitnfa {fdldtd Surd 

30 nvA^kka arbCL'^n fardnire 
mC^'^mma'^n gdu iUUure 
Md DannM'^an gold 
biyd biniknad Bikrd 
ganamd ndmd kihme 

35 galgald ndmdfu4dta 
Md OaHMt'^an gold 
biyd binikrM Sild 
ifagndtu ta '^ mugd 
dabikrd da4i ^fugi 

40 Md (kmmdi'^an gald 
(kmma Hbd (kfdr Sdnd 
kani'^no fibbS ^istf 
dfubarH kdaa dufd 
4irdt '"iHUik ''nafd 

45 Md Kafdt'^an gold 
Kdfd GaUiUo Kdmo 
Hyd mdH BtMsik 
kani'^no Ifibbi ^Uif 
hunddU gcmfdn uffdta 

50 hUndd fakkdUi gala 
dkka HdUUd wdnni 
kandfd ffihbS hafi 
nUMidfSdrd qdmna 
yd Idfd hdmd Oumd 

65 iga dabdrsd idiS 



Hiu gurgirds tdU 
yd THOo Ddnnd Bitrd 
fya na sin gaUad 
yd Wdqdyd niif Sf4i 

60 galmda kaj^len and 
Rdbd gurrdda Wdrtt 
mik 8l wdmi, takkarrt 
Rdbdfand4oni 
dkka 4olgik madaS 

65 Ua 4awd d^yH 
dkka birrilM duU 
RSbi RSbdlM TuM 
kdn dakU fidUu situs 
dakdnu giddi fUUU 

70 Rgb6 RSbdl)bd TuM 
jagdn fit kdrrdid 
^a 4iTsiie badi 
m Sold Hannd4d 
m 4irsd kdkatU 

75 maldd lafdtd Sani 
kan fdrda ku4dSani 
maldd ka{f4le ani 
utim maldd'^nqabini 
uUm buUd'^nqaUini 

80 ramni maldikssu malt 
malddrUa gttss6tU 
tumtd gabbdref mal6 
mdUUi himinidf mal6 
maldd kaj^ anvrri 

85 yd dawi Ondo (fdld 
Surdmu 6dld Ondo 
na44i^is gurdd'^n^fbne 
ildlu '^kka '^Stn fokkffH 
lafdn qonddld^nqdbne 

90 sa'dmH kdrmd^nqdbne 
ildlu '^kka ''itn fokkifH 
masUH ba&m mdgd 
masin O&md gdri4d 
ikro 4dbann^ maU 

95 lafH Q&md ba(ssd 
qotdn qotann^ malt 
kamMti CHimd gdri4d 
gurdd'^nqabdHf malt 
mdHn Oumd gdri4d 
100 Wdid idlaU^ maU 
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^ niis hlyd qdmna GCmi qjUUtntA %DltHi 

gcidn biydyn Ma 110 (76fnd"nflif(n na {ffii 

4ga nA'^ngdUa bardnd HanfUlkA''fibiUin ffii 

nd himikra Abbd Sangd iga n&s hiyd qdmna 

105 manni WaUd qarqdrra QoHdn hiyd'^fin tola 

hinrA gard qaihaJtd fga nu ^ngdUa bardnd 

firdkA'^fibarin i^ lib yd Wdgdyd nCif j^ 
ha^dhA'^ngaHn fi^i 

1 Oh Surim&y my lord. 2 The fertile and rich land 3 today has become fit for monkeys 
(only)! 4 The land, rest of the mulatto, 5 today pays tribute for the cow's enclosure! 
6 To the land, bed of Tiif f, 7 today, weeding the way I desire to return there (literally, 
today I weeded on its way). 8 Therefore I am a vagabond lion! 9 To return to one's own 
country is good. 10 Come! I will return to my land, 11 HdnnS, enclosure (of the cows) 
of GafarS, 12 the land of King Abbft Bdift! 13 Today call us dog, 14 the sons of H4nn& 
GafarS. 15 Already called us, my lord, 16 the sons of this Gtim&. 17 ''This is a sorcerer!" 
they say to us. 18 I long for my coimtry! 19 The bad contest 20 comes out of women's 
cause (literally, comes out of women's way). 21 The bad rain 23 comes at daybreak 
(literally, comes out of daybreak's way). 24 The bad rain 25 comes at daybreak 26 if the 
fdmstiu is not there (to keep it back). 27 The bad contest 28 comes out of women's cause 
29 if the man is not there (to keep it back). 30 O lion, my dear (horse) with (fine) tail! 
31 Come! like an elephant I will roar! 32 Come! I will look where I may go. 33 If I 
could go to the country of DdnnS, 34 the country of the wild-beast of the Bi^ (family) ! 
35 In the morning he ^ves presents to a man. 36. In the evening he takes back from this 
man (his presents) ! 37 If I could go to the country of Garbf , 38 the country of the wild 
beast (son) of Giltl 39 The brave rest and slumber. 40 The vile drink the hydromel. 
40If Icouldgoto6fnmi&, 41 Gfmmfi (the countiy) of Abbfi Gif&r S&nfi! 42 This (land) 
I hated and left it. 43 The girl rises and comes. 44 The man stretches for her the skin for 
a bed! 45 If I could go to Kaffa, 46 Eaffa (the country) of Gallftto Kfimo, 47 the countey 
of the kings of BusSsi^. 48 This (land) I hated and left it. 49 All wear (on their heads) 
the gamfd. 50 All go into the woods 51 like the sons of the baboon. 52 I hated these and 
left them. 53 We will go towards the king (Abb&) Bdrft 54 if the land of GtimS is bad. 
55 '* After being in exUe, 56 perhaps you will be sold also! " 57 Tti6co D^mn5 BikiL 
58 then we will go to your countiy. 59 If God has spoken (thus) in our behalf, 60 1 desire 
to return! 61 O R6bft (son) of the black Wfiri^, 62 please, I will call you! 63 Follow the 
tracks of Rdbft 64 like a wounded elephant! 65 He is an obstacle which makes one fall 
back 66 like an angry elephant! 67 ORobd (daughter) of R6ba"bb&Tullti! 68 Do you think 
that she eats what she ntiilled herself? 69 (The slaves) work by constraint and she eats. 
70 O RObd (daughter) of Rdbft "bba Tullti, 71 beautiful, chosen among the girb with fine 
teeth! 72 Since the death of her husband, 73 she has been in Lower H&nnft. 74 She has 
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sworn against all men (never to marry again). 75 The armlet for five foot soldiers 76 and 
for fifteen horsemen, 77 the armlet I deore! 78 Although I may not have the armlet, 79 
although I have not sacrificed at the &uttd, 80 1 am a rabd worthy of the armlet! 81 Your 
armlet would reach me, 82 if I had paid the tribute to the smith, 83 if I had not spoken 
to the king. 84 Have I really desired the armlet? 85 O dear Gaw6 Onio, 86 dear Suramu 
Qn6o. 87 Women without the gurdd, 88 I will see how ugly they are! 89 Foot soldiers 
without a qcnddlSf 90 cows without an ox, 91 1 will see how ugly they are! 92 The com- 
mg out of the courtyard is bad. 93 The courtyard of Gtimfi is beautiful, 94 but they plant 
there the ih'o. 95 The land of GtimS is good, 96 but they dig and dig it. 97 The women 
of Gtimfi are beautiful, 98 but they have not the gurdd. 99 The king of GtimS is good, 
100 but he loves the Wdttd. 101 Come! We also have a country! 102 Returning to 
one's own country is good. 103 Then we will return there, this year! 104 That AbbS 
Sang& told me, 105 he whose hut is on WdttS Qarq&, 106 he whose belly is a leather 
107 ^' Give not up your relations! " he said. 108 '' Give not up your mother! " he said, 
bottle. 109 *^ Gtimfi is the breeze of spring." 110 ^'Remain not in Gtimfi!" he said. Ill 
"Givenotupyo\u'HAnnfi,"hesaid. 112 Come! We also have a countiy! 113 Returning 
to one's own coimtry is good. 114 Then we will return there this year, 115 if God has 
spoken (thus) in our behalf! 

Notes. In this song, Ttif fi refutes the accusations and the slanders of the Gtimfi (first 
part) ; then explains the motives of his dwelling in Gtunfi after the desertion from Hfinnfi 
(second part) ; boasts of his ancestors and their enterprises (third part) ; finally excuses 
himself of the principal accusation (i.e. as the lover of Genn6 Qanfitu); and after giving 
like for like to Gtimfi in the matter of slander, recalls the counsels given him by an old 
diviner (fourth part). The verses of this song are put together in an orderly way not usual 
in Galla poems. 

The song begms by describing the pitiable condition of Hfinnfi, the countiy of the 
singer (v. 1-12). Surdmfi (v. 1) was the war-name of prince Abbfi Diggfi, the aforesaid 
brother of Abbfi Gubtr . Ttif fi R6bfi was a nephew of Wfir&, a negro who immigrated to EULnna 
Cdkkft Gadf (EUmnfi was partitioned in two districts: Hdnna Cdkkd Gadiy i.e. '' Hfinnfi of 
the lower wood " and Hdnnd Cdkka Oli ''Hfinnfi of the upper wood"). Verse 4 alludes to 
Wfiri^ Tirff (v. 5) was the wife of Wfiri^, and therefore grandmother of Ttif fi. Gaf arS 
(v. 11) was an ancient chief of Hfinnfi. It is a Galla custom to join to the country's name 
the name of a famous chief or king who governed the land, e.g. Gimmi Abbfi Giffir (Abbfi 
(jiffir was the war-name of two kings of 6fmmfi); Gfnunfi Qadfdfi (Qadfdfi Wannabi^ 
was the chief of this other Galla state); Affill6 Gar6 (Gar6 was an ancient chief of 
the AffiI16 tribe). This is a source of mistake to travellers and geographers who do not 
know the Galla tongue, e. g. the map of Abyssinia by Major De Chaurand has the 
locality Dano Bera, really not a place but a chief of 6fmmfi Argo and Iik|fi Hordfi, 
DinnO Bi^fi. 
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Vetses 19-20 reproach Abbft DiggA because he considered worthy of belief the prating 
of the Gtimfi women about Tdf ft and G^nnd Qanfttu. On the fdmtUu keeping back the 
rain, see song 7. 

lion (in Galla, lonfd) was the name of TtifS's horse. Verses 32-35 allude to D^mnS 
Bi&rS. It was said that he changed his officers veiy frequently. The verses 36-39 allude to 
Garbf Gild, chief of L^i Bill6 (see song 2). A very valiant warrior, he was so jealous of 
his renown that he preferred to give the hi^^ offices of his court to pmaons who could not 
push him into the shadow. The verses 40-44 allude to the bad reputation of the girls of 
Gimmfi Abbft Gif fir among the Galla. Abbft Qifftr Sftnft (verse 41) was the first king of 
Qunmft.^ Verses 4&^1 relate to the customs of EMa, which appear very strange to the 
Galla. The Kaffa used to wear on their heads the gomfd, that is, a kind of cap made of 
monkey's hair and adorned by ostrich feathers or by feathers of the red bird called by the 
Galla giiSH.* The houses in Kaffa are often surrounded by coffee trees which they utilize 
to hide and protect their houses. The coffee in these countries grows so high that it forms 
small woods (see song 14). Gallitto EAmo (verse 46) was the king of Kaffa, the last king 
but one before the Amara C(mquest. He was bom of the Busftsd dynasty which claims to 
be derived from the Portuguese. In fact, the kings of this dynasty are of a lighter color 
than the natives, and to keep this characteristic, they do not marry women who are not 
bom of the same stock.* Verses 55-66 allude to the tradition current in GtimS that 
Ttifft was about to be sentenced to exile or slavery. 

With verse 61 b^ins the glorification of Ttifft's ancestors. First, Ttifft gangs about his 
father, R6bft, who left tracks of the blood of his slain enemies everywhere he went, as a 
wounded elephant leaves blood tracks that guide the hunter to him. Then the poet sings 
about his step-mother, R6b6 R6bft, who was said to have been a freed slave (v. 67-74). 
Last (v. 45), Ttifft begins the oratio pro damo «tia, vaimting his own enterprises. The Galla 
used to grant to the warrior who had killed five men> five buffaloes and five lions, an 
armlet called maldd. The maldd was awarded by the Abba Qu6H during the feast, butfd, 
after the reckoning of the qx>ils. The number of the victims necessary to obtain the 
armlet was the aforesaid, but it was calculated according to a kind of computation table 
known by heart by the old men of the tribe. This table fixed the value of the different 
victims. Here is the table which Loransiyos gave me: 

one elephant » five horsemen 
one panther -> fourteen foot soldiers 
five monkejrs -> one foot soldier 
one lion "> two horsemen 

one buffalo ■■ one horseman 

In this case, Ttifft had killed, beside five foot soldiers (v. 45), fifteen horsemen, that is, 
five lions and five buffaloes, according to the table.^ In Gtimft the king was the president 

1 Gf. Geoehi, op. dt, yoL 2, p. 540. • n>id., p. 490. 

* n>id.,p.497. « a. Ceram/ C^ti popoUri amuid,' op. dt., p. 64. 
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of the buUd feast. Tdfft says (v. 81-^) he should have obtamed the maldd, if it had not 
been for the circumstance that the judge in the computation of the victims was the king. 
Perhaps the king of GtimS would have granted the maldd to Ttif ft, if Ttif ft had paid the 
tribute to the smiths (v. 82). The smiths exacted a special tax on the honors granted 
at the buttd. Verses 81-83 allude also to the favoritism of the dynasty ruUng in Gtimfi 
toward the lower castes of the population (see Appendix). 

With verse 85, the song comes back to the accusation of adultery, and TtifS tries to per- 
suade the jealous husband, AbbS Diggft, that he (Ttifft) has no love for strange women. 
The women in Gabbft, H&onft, and Ukfi used to gird themselves with the gurdd (v. 84). 
The gurdd is a sash of jet and hair which is wound round the body, its pointed ends dangling 
to the knees. The Galla think that the gurdd is the best remedy against the evil-^ye.^ On 
the contrary, in the other M4((^ countries as Gtimft, Qfmmft, etc., not the women but 
the men wear this sash. To Ttifft, bom in H&nnft, a woman without a gurdd (who appears 
to him as a cow without an ox) is very undesirable; therefore he did not court G§nn6 
Qan^tu. 

Verses 97-100 scoff at the Gtimft. They used to plant round the courtyards of their 
huts a thorny shrub which is called by them tero (in TuUmft dialect, waUSfisu; in Somali, 
waienso s erUhryna mdanacha/nto). The land of Gtimft is not rich in com, but Iq woods 
and natural v^^tation; therefore, the cultivation of com necessitates keeping it free 
from the grass that smothers it. The Gtimft used to spade up the soil many times before 
sowing and remove carefully all the roots of the extraneous vegetation (v. 9&-96). 

As I have already said, in Gtimft the low caste of the Wdttd had certain privileges. 
Is this fact connected with the Galla l^end of the origin of the Adamite dynasty (see 
Prose, I) ? Or has the legend been occasioned by this partiality of Adam's descendants for 
the Wdtia (v. 9»-100) ? 

Verses 104-111 recall the predictions and the counsels of Abbft Sangft. Abbft Sangft 
(a war-name which means '^ lord of the castrated horse '0 was an Alhd MSrd^ i.e. a sooth- 
sayer, reading the future in the entrails (rn&rd) of the sacrificed victims (sheep or 
cows). In verse 8 of this song, the word gdlld meaning '* errant,'' '^ wandering," is 
especially noteworthy. The word is probably connected with the Somali root gdl meaning 
"stranger" and afterwards, "non-Moslem." Reinisch* has already suggested connecting the 
Somali word with the national name of the Galla. The fact that this word is still used 
today by the Galla is a veritable proof of Reinisch's hypothesis. Cf . the etymology of Oe^ ez, 
the national name of the Ethiopians, from the root 6a ^aza^ "to emigrate" ; and the etymol- 
ogy of Sidftmft, which is derived, according to Reinisch,' from the root sid, " to emigrate.'' 

i Ant^nft H'AhhaHifl, niitriftnnftiiw rfft U limpid AmawfWA^ ParU 1«ft1, ^wry itmAmirfttftly traiMJAtow gunIA mm " toAi^ 

petite cemtoie, aoavent une corde et porMe 8or la peau, ce mot oroiiio n'est U8it6 que chei lee Amara mflang6e areo 
lee Qroma. Ceuz-d attribuent au gurdd la dignity d'une ioetitution." Cf. Ignano Guidi, Vocabdario aiiiarioo4taliaiio, 
Roma, 1901, p. 729. 

> Leo ReiniBch, Somali WOrterbuoh, Wien, 1902, eob voce gOL 

• Leo Reiniieh, Die Kaff a Spraohe in Noid Oet Afnk% Wien, 1888^ toL 1, p. 16, toL 2, p. 79. 
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In verse 64, 4ol(r^ is the Galla name of the adult male elephant called toiie in Amharic 
In verse 66, WniM is the Galla name for a kind of yoimg elephant, but greater than the 
gOrd, which is the Amharic and the Galla name of the elephant not yet reached maturity. 
The Wrriis& is feared on account of its anger. As to other eacamples of the rich terminology 
employed in the East-African languages to indicate the different kinds of elei^iants, see 
my Canti Papolari Amarici.^ 

In verse 74, the text has iii iitBd kakaUe meaning, " she has made a holy oath against 
the men." About the holy oath, kdk&f see song 143. 

Rdbd (v. 80) is the name for the young men who have not yet sacrificed at the buOd 
(see songs 34, 142). P. Martial de Salviac * states that there are, among the Galla, ^'trois 
dignitaires: VAbbonBokau (Pdre du sceptre), premier magistrat, le Dori et le Baba, assesseurs 
et juges " ; but the same author * says, that the Abbd BokMy the Dorij the Raba, are all 
called dori '' comme denomination g£n&sle.'' Loransiyos tells me that the information 
given by P. Martial de Salviac seems to him inexact. He does not recognize dori as a 
dignitaiy; he knows this word only as a personal name, e.g. of a Sulti Galla chief, father 
of FitSwr&ri Ctd& Dori and relative of Fit&wrftri Habta Giyorgis.^ 

W^ttS Qarq4 (v. 105) is a place in Gtknfi near the frontier of G6mm&. Wdttft Qarqft 
means *' Wdttft's ascent.'' Notice the old form of the genitive; the construction employed 
today would be Qdrq& W^ttS.* Wdr& (v. 109) is a strong but not steady wind blowing 
in the dry season (December-March) called by the Galla hand. 

16 

The signal for TtifS R6ba's flight, to acquaint him that his allies beyond the frontier 
of Gtima were ready to aid him, was the following song. At the time appointed, this 
strophe was sung by the soldiers of G^nnft Ttif S Cirfft, a woman who governed a coimtry 
half-way between Hdnnft and the frontier of Gtimft. 

fH hammani yd Tutt Ddnnd 
wdr^ Onto 6dwe hunguUUe 

1 Pass (the frontier) and sdze, oh Tu62o D4nn5 2 the gold hoarded by Onio Caw6. 
As to the verb hungiUdle, see song 21, v. 60 and notes). 

^ K CeruUi, ' Canti popolari amarioi/ op. eit, p. 60-61. 
> P. Martial de Salviae, Les Galla, Pans, 1901, p. 183. 

* Ibid., p. 186. 

* Philipp Paulitachke, Beitrftge lur Ethnographie und AntluropolQcie der SomAl, Galla irnd Harait, Leipsig, 1886, 
p. 56, says, "Bd den Galla am GAra MulAto (GAraMulAta, 'hill manifesting itself') uhd bd denEnnta (two Galla 
tribes lining near Hara) hiess der M6ti (king) d&ri, d. i. 'FOrst des Landes.'". Dori^ then, is used only in the Borana 
dialects, and is therefore unknown to Loransiyos. 

* See Appendix, The WdUd; a low caste of hunters, p. 200. 
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17 

Tu66o went to the frontier of GtimS and Ttifft R6bft fled to him, safe and sound. This 
flight impressed the Galla deeply and was inteipieted as a 1^ League. 

Therefore, AbbS Qvhit in revenge prepared an expedition against the pagans with the aid 
of an army sent him by the king of Lfmmu. 

mOnSo OrmMtiadofCnd^L'ufUUtu 

qamad OnSo kdn karrd qaUi kiMdUu. 

6awt0nio b&r ganamd 4aq6n iii fidd 

Mr ganamd (faqfn Hi fidd 10 odomtntt '^n^obinne 
5 yd Jafmi barite. yd'^n isdfidii badS 

Onnndn aUdm q&fiet b&r ganamd iaqtn US fidd 

1 The ruler On6o, 2 the sorcerer On6o, 3 Oaw6 (i.e. the python) Qn6oI 4 To-morrow 
morning I, OnSo, will go to bear him (Ttifa) off, 5 when the day shall break (literally, when 
the earth shall dawn). 6 How saucy the pagans grew! 7 The pagans eat dead cows (i.e. 
dead from natural causes), 8 do not eat (cows) that the knife has slaughtered. 9 To- 
morrow morning I, On6o, will go to bear him (Ttifft) off. 10 I am not bom of Adam's 
stock. 11 If I were, I should not be able to bear him off I 12 To-morrow morning I will go 
to bear him (TtifS) off! 

Notes. Abbs (jublr, called also in this song by the names of his ancestors, On5o and 
6aw6, accused the pagans of eating impure meat, i.e. cows which have not been slaugjbtered 
with a sharpened knife, according to the ritual demanded by the Moslem law. QfH '^ndu 
^a (v. 7) fiterally, '' dead by itself " is the Galla translation of the Arabic word maytahf 
meaning impure meat (literally, '^ the corpse ")• The pagan Galla used a spear to kill 
cattle and after killing them, cut them in pieces.^ Verse 10 alludes to the descent of AbbS 
(jubtr from Adam's dynasty. Notice in verse 7 the feminine article 4i used in contempt 
after the noim, OromO (pagans) ; for a like motive, Ttif S R6bS is indicated in the verses 
4, 9, and 12 by the feminine pronoun %S4 (literally, '' she," ^' her "). 

18 

Tdf S, after returning to HinnS, continued to incite the minds of the pagans against 
GtimS. Then was formed a pagan league to oppose the Moslem league of Go^. The 
allies were: li^S Bill6 with its chief, Garbf (jild (see song 2) ; hlbcfi Hord& with its chief, 
Tu2£o 'DisxnS; the Nol6 Kabb& tribe (see song 21); H^omS, and other secondary tribes. 
The league took the name Arfd Oramdld, i.e. " the four pagans," corresponding to the name 
Arfd NaggOddUt, *^ the four Mussulmen " of Go^ (see song 12). According to the Galla 
custom, both armies, before the battle, sang their song of defiance. Here is the song of 
the pagans. 

^ Guidi, op. dt. 
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I dim hudd& iiqdUu gdm bdddd DStqA 

Hi wd{fgin dabaUaini''nbd[Ui9U LigdfiH ergdUind. 

n&a qabdnna maid 16 yd iibbtn n& ^IM 

nd imMnu baddd Qdra bddda SibA 

5 ydgga iHn hQJtdni SonttU ergdttind 

gdfd iHn ^yftdtd yd gtddtUd Sibd 

saddn naggddMd Sent mu^ ribd. 

isln wdma44Utu 20 Mto bdddd Qwnbd 

arfdn crcmtUd h&aa qi^t mukd 

10 nuya wdma44^nna Mn in^tdm 

vM agarrd baddd ndyu atin fgna 

yd 4H)btn nd 4Mi 24 bddddrrdtti Qumbd 



1 The back-rinsiiig Mussulmenl 2 1 will not fight (literally^ ruin), joining mjrBelf with 
them. 3 We also have taken counsel. 4 We will go out to the plateau. 5 When you go thither, 
6 when you come thither, 7 call you 8 the other three Mussulmenl 9 We will call 
10 the four pagans. 11 We will meet each other on the plateau. 12 If we should be dis- 
tressed (literally, if the distress should distress us), 13 towards the plateau of L^&, 14 we 
should send (messages) to ligdf. 15 If we should be distressed, 16 to the plateau of Sibii, 
17 we should send (messages) to §on6. 18 O obstacle of SibA, 19 ^n6, whose waist is 
a rope, 20 go out to the plateau of Qumb4I 21 Pay (the ritual offering) to the qittHk tree. 
22 You will come there. 23 Then we will await you there 24 on the plateau of Qumb&. 

Notes. The first two verses (1-2) allude to Ttifft Rdbft, who returning to his country, 
will no longer fight on the side of the Mussulmen. '' Back-rinsing '' (v. 1) is the usual 
nickname for the Mohammedans in the Galla tongue as in Amharic (Amharic, qit tdt 
(iibC). The name alludes clearly to the Islamic ritual ablutions. As to other pleasantries 
on Islamic ceremonies and beliefs, see songs 21, 23, 142. In veree 14, ligdf Bakari^ (see 
song 20) and gon6Mi^ (see songs 4^) were two auxiliaries of t^ 
mvM (v. 21), says Loransiyos, is one of the trees most venerated by the Galla. It is known 
that the Galla and the Kushitic populations in general venerate certain trees, symbols of 
supernatural beings or habitations of the lesser spirits. Qumbft (v. 24) is a plateau in the 
Li^fi territory near the dominion of Tti6io D^Um5. 

19 

In the battle at Qumb&, the army of the Mohammedans was defeated; the pagans 
pursued them as far as the frontier of Gtimfi. AbbS Gubtr, seeing the threatening progress 
of his enemiesi requested his allies to observe more strictly the terms of the league. Lbnmu 
sent a new army, which joined itself to the Gumft forces and assailed the pagans at Giklo, 
in the territory of the Gabb& Ob6 tribe, on the hilly banks of the Pi^ijU^ssS. There also 
the pagans won a victory. The Moslem armies retreated separately. The Gtimfi army was 
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again pursued as far as the frontier of the kingdom and Ugdf Bakari^ took prisoner AbbS 
Diggft, the brother of Abbft Gubh*, the aforesaid rival of Ttiffi R6bft (see song 15, intro- 
duction). 

(kbdd jalA huU agUddu fardCtni 

iOMUHisw^mlm'iAfdrddbasi. butdnfardd^Uihiqi. 

fdrda voljbdn^mbafHt 

1 I came down to Gikio. 2 Where the monkeys are not seen to descend, I made my 
horse descend! 3 When the horseman would not leave his horse, 4 the hoofs of the 
horse, 5 the horse was restrained there by the sword (literally, the sword has restrained 
there the horse). 

Notes. Verses 3^ mean: The horseman can restrain his horse in the precipices of 
Gi^dO only by sword thrusts. 

20 

ligdf Bakarife was a brother of Morod&, the chief of Ukfi Naqamt6. The captivity of 
Abb& Diggft, the prince of Gtim£ taken prisoner at GiM5, made more difiGicult the position 
of li^ft NaqamtS between the two belligerent leagues, li&qh NaqamtS did not join itself 
to the Mussulmen (although its chief enemy, Tu£6o Dinn5 had added his army to the 
pagan league) because it was on eveiy side surrounded by pagan populations and its little 
army would not have been able to resist till the arrival of the Moslem armies; nor did it 
fight on the side of the pagans because of the old enmity with the W&rr& Bi^ (see song 
28). Here is an interesting strophe, which MorodH sang to deplore the dangers of neutral- 
ity. Li^a Naqamt6, as I have above said, remained neutral during the war. 

yd'V>dkd Bakarik issalMkd iagari 

yd'^kkdkd Yamugik rdkkd rdkkd na 4vfi 

1 O my father Bakari^I 2 my ancestor Yamug&I 3 Where can I go? 4 All woes 
reached me! 

Nates. However, the brother of MorodA, ligdf, followed the pagan league. Abbft 
Diggft was taken after his capture into Ukfi NaqamtS; ligdf desired to hang him, but 
MorodA, to avoid worse difficulties between his tribe and Gtima, let him escape disguised 
in woman's clothes. 

21 

The army of Lfnunu, which had gone to aid Gtimft, after the battle at Giki5 was puiv 
sued by the Nol6 Eabb&, a Galla tribe living on the left bank of the Birbir, west of Hard 
GadA Dull6 and 6fmmfi Horrd. The " four pagans " decided that the Noli Eabb&, after 
pursuing the anny of Lfmmu, would attack limmu itself. In fact, the Nold Eabbft pene- 
trated limmu as far as HtirsS, 
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IM Noli KaUbA 
abbdnoUQdbbd 
CHima fdrda bast 
LAqdn hdfa qaft 

habaUcd yd fiUi 
Gumdn idfhd^ilifU 
H k^na muffdkd 
mOfa iokkMikd 
10 dibUfdinkifidi 

niU'^ergdi^ Sio 
yd'^n argd4da ta *i 
idra Ndi Kabbd 
dind ydni ''mbiiku 

15 torbani buUari 
kC4ai6rbd''iii96 
Idk&n bd *a dinndn 
Bdrd MdygaU 
kardn 4s9a gf^ 

20 iOdAssi'^ssd mbu 'i 
bcwdn kdn Di44^:^89d 
b(hffdn kdn hiy4s9d 
Oimd biydf 4umi 
lAmmu rndfta iitibt 

25 nd aafiif lammibid 
gdndaHbd Bdgibd 
bafta bana Gitdd 
Ligdin ialaUrra 
namn'^dkka bcJcakkd 

30 qqbdS agislfia 
bakdkkdlM RiAd 
OranUhi tokkorri 
naggddikn ku4dni 
bdag^ddbUnd 

35 mdnakMa iufdni 
hdrkd quUd'^ngdldni 
HUrsd lAmmii mM 



hdrra Hdnnd iftU 
yd birrdn bariU 

40 gdfd 4o9sAn qorti 
N&nnd RaHii himd 
lAmmu ta 'i bdd 
OromdngamiaU 
hinarg6''Udm gdiart 

46 hdmma 4^dn M 
Odmba RaUd raim 
g^'^Ucani guyd 
iniuqgdUan innd 
gaaasdn FingtUA 

50 tax iStdgd darU 
fgaSi^darbd 
loldrra'^ntinnattd 
manni dimma^mbadii 
(kmmd Gdrd bu 'd 

55 Limm(iL''Udm gOtarS 
OromdnmalaU 
at&'^Udm gOtarS 
hinfrgUu gamfd 
b&nd Ma '^nfUna 

60 viArqC^ hungtddli 
kan kitfia na44'^i 
buqgiykatU baM 
hoqdnkOsaan 4trAf?uI 
hundiimiufn gdfatd 

65 4irdf no4i'Ctn kibssdn 
n&wdHwdUSU 
iga nd §gd4ia 
maaqdld gtibbami 
farddkA sorra44i 

70 fyfa nd fgga44i 
yd torbdn GudurA 
yd 6dn dimmd fiUd 
vMin nu barbodddni 
iga nAs (gannd! 



1 The war of the Noli Kabbft. 2 Whoever has failed, repents (his failure). 3 (They) 
have pulled down the GtSimft from their horses. 4 (They) have taunted the Li^& by 
laughing. 5 Lal6s0 (wood for yoke) of the oxen! 6 If you have taken the long spear (ha- 
bdkk&)9 7 seven GiimS you will have killed! 8 I will bring to you (thdr spoils), oh my ffA. 
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9 Oh my one girl, 10 take the drum and the dwarf! 11 1 will send you that, 12 if I have 
found it. 13 These Nol6 Eabb&i 14 an enemy whose language is unknown! 15 Seven days 
do you wait? 16 I shall have killed seventeen (enemies). 17 As the horse (literally, the 
halter) has refused the burden (of the spoils), 18 1 have sent to you the spoils by the way 
of the B&r5. 19 " Where is the way? '' he said. 20 Where the monkeys do not descend! 
21 The precipice is of the Pid<jU^ssa. 22 Weeping is for the poor! 23 The Gtimft perished 
utteriy . 24 Why have the Lfmmu been distressed (for them) ? 25 We are bom from 
kindred lineages. 25 O country of AbbS B&gibd! 27 You descend, we descend into GiMo! 
28 Ligdl is bom, 29 a man like thunder. 30 (Whoever) you have taken (into your com- 
P^^y)i you cause him to kill (i.e. to fight bravely). 31 The thunder, AbbS Bi^bti. 32 One 
Or6m5 (i.e. pagan) 33 against ten Mussulmen! 34 Go out, let us descend to the plain! 35 
They came into our house. 36 They will not return from there with empty hands! 37 
''HdrsS is no Gonger) Lfmmu. 38 Today it is Hdnnfi," you said. 39 When the spring has 
broken forth, 40 when the dirt has become dry, 41 the N6nn5 will tell wonderful tales. 
42 The Lfmmu afterwards will weep! 43 The pagans have agreed. 43 It is not there. What 
can you do ? 44 As soon as he comes here, 46 G&mb& Bi^, the wonderful, 47 brave by 
night and by day, 48 he will trench, he 49 the short (warrior) of Fingill^, 50 he (the son) 
of Lik}S has decided. 51 When (the son) of L^S has decided, 52 as to war, he is not too 
short for it! 53 The house of (jfmmS does not perish. 54 6fmma descends to G&r5. 55 
What can Lfnmiu do ? 56 The pagans have taken counsel. 57 And you, what can you 
do? 58 Send not coffee as tribute, because we will not take it. 60 Hoard gold! 61 Our 
women (only) 62 cany pmnpkins. 63 Do your servant-maids do the work of men? 64 
Question (about it) all 65 your men and your women! 66 We do not know the night. 67 
Then await us, 68 (when) the Cross holiday has been celebrated (literally, burnt). 69 Give 
food to your horses. 70 Then await us! 71 Even if you confederate with the seven Gudrd 
(literally, if you should take in your company the seven Gudrd), 72 and with the six 
6immS, 73 and then look for us, 74 we will await you! 

N^otes. In the verses 5-18, the victorious warrior tells his sweetheart that he intended to 
send her the captured spoils, but on account of their great quantity and the ruggedness of 
the country where the horse had refused so heavy a burden, he has flung them into the 
B&r5 (perhaps in a stream flowing into the Bftro), tributary of the Saint Bon (Uf>6no). 
Dwarfs (v. 10) were most appreciated as buffoons by these Galla populations (see Prose, 
text 13). The Nol6 Kabb& (v. 13) were followed during this expedition by a group of 
Affill6, a Sidama tribe living on the banks of the Uf)6no. The AfB116 speak a Sidama dia- 
lect very similar to the Kaffa language. They were '^an enemy whose language is unknown", 
to the Galla of Gtkoft. Loransiyos affirms that the king of the Affill6 is bom of the same 
line as the Bus&si% who reign in Kaffa. The verses 19-20 point out the ruggedness of the 
GiM5 country. They are very similar to verse 2 of song 19. Then the singer wonders why 
Lfmmu has intervened in the war just when GfmmS was in a bad condition (v. 21-24). 
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Verse 25 alludes to the aflSnily between the N0I6 Eabbft and the Lfmmu Sobft tribe (the 
limmu Sobft and the far distant Lfmmu are brothers according to the Qalla genealogists). 
Abb& B&gib6 (v. 26) is the well-known king of limmu.^ The verses 28-36 allude to an 
enterprise of the famous warrior, ligdf Bakail!^. Pursuing his enemies, he advanced as far 
as the village of Bdqft Mar^k$^ in Gtimfi and chaUenged the people to send against him 
ten Moslem warriors whom he alone fou|^t and defeated. The verses 35-^ (which are 
supposed to be sung by the conquered soldiers) allude to the spoils that these soldiers were 
obliged to give to ligdf Bakarife, as a recompense for the exclusion which lig^ had made 
into their country. AbbS Riebti (v. 31) was the war-name of ligdf, '^ lord of (the horse) 
Ri%bti/' {Roba means whip). The N6nn0 (v. 41) althoui^ they were old enemies of linmiu, 
did not confederate with the pagans, and fearing an invasion of their country, they guarded 
their frontier and made trenches on it. G^bft Rag|a (v. 16) was a chief of the N6nno, 
ironically praised by the singer on accoimt of the trenching. Lamti, son of li^S, (v. 49- 
52), was a brave officer of the army of Tdiio DdnnO. His country was FingilU^ in Ii^&. 

The N0I6 Kabb&, after invading nearly the whole of Lfmmu, began to sack the adjoin- 
ing districts of (jimmft Abb& (jif&r. Therefore, the verses 53-55, praising the victory, 
allude to the custom of the court of Gimmft of escaping to GftrO, whenever the capital of 
the kingdom was in danger. The verses 61-65 contain the usual pleasantries about the 
Moslem ritual ablutions. When travelling, the Galla Mussulmen carry the water necessary 
for these ablutions in an empty pumpkin called nuuagulAJ The pagans say, '' Among our 
people, only the women bring the pumpkins and draw the water; yoiu* men do this work 
fit only for women. Then who among you does the work fit for men ? Perhaps the women ? " 

The song ends with the threat of a new invasion of Lfmmu. 

The pagans mention the feast of the Cross (v. 68) as a well known date in their calendar. 
Some Galla pagan tribes, the Kaffa, the Affill6, the Zin^ar6,' celebrate with primitive rites 
the holiday of the Cross. Loransiyos tells me that, according to a Galla tradition, these are 
survivals of the cult taught to the Galla by Mdti W&rqCk (i.e. ''the King of the Gold") who 
conquered the Galla and Sidama countries before the invasion of Gr&fi. One finds in 
Galla countries beyond the Gib& ruins of ancient churches built by the ''King of the Gold." 
Legends allude to the expeditions led by the Ethiopian emperors against the Sidama king- 
doms and the Galla countries to the southern frontier of the Ethiopic state. Verse 71 alludes 
to the confederation of the seven Gudrd tribes, which afterwards became a little kingdom, 
governed by Gfimft Murds.^ Verse 42 alludes to the confederation of the six Gimmft; they 
are the five tribes, Gimmft Rar£, Gimmft Gobb6, GimmS Tibbi^, 6immft Ar^, Gimmft 

' Cf. Geochi, op. cit. vol. 2, p. 157-160; Fra Guglielmo Maasaja, I miei trentacinque anni di miasione nell' alta 
Etiopia, Milano, 1885-88| vol. 5, p. 12-15; I. Quidi, 'Strofe e pioooli test! Amarici/ (Mitteilungen d. Seminan f. 
Orientalis Sprachen, su Berlin, toL 10, pt 2, p. 180-184). 

s Cf. E. Cerulli, ' L'Islam nei regni Galla indipendenti,' op. cit, p. 118. 

* Aooording to Loranaiyofl, the present chief of the Zinj^lirft is Fitftwrftri Antonie,a late Catholic, converted by 
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Qadfdfiy and the kingdom of Gimmft Abb& (jif4r. Although Gimmft Abbft Git&x is separated 
from the other five tribes living between Gudrd, Lfmmu and L^fi, on accomit of the 
remembrance of their common orijpn, the six 6immS always consider each other akin, but 
there is no political bond between them. Likewise^ the L^a esteem themselves brothers 
of a tribe living near W&rr& HimAn5 in W&115| and say that Grfifi e3q>elled them from 
W&llO to their present seat. 

Laldsd (v. 5) is a tree, the wood of which is used by the Galla to construct yokes for 
oxen; habakkd (v. 6) is a kind of epear with long wooden shaft and short blade; it is called 
also tuma Limm&f because the smiths in Lfmmu construct and sell it in great quantities. 
S^ (v. 11) '^ thing '' is an Arabism; I6k6 ^' halter '' means horse figuratively; hungtMle 
(v. 60, see also song 16), means '^ to hoaixl the gold dust/' which in these countries was 
found in the river gravels, and heaped up by the Galla. In this form, it is brought to the 
chief as tribute. Borelli ^ tells that Menilek II hurled against Walda Giyoi^ the gold 
heap which this dajjidi had paid as tribute to the Emperor. 

22 

The second defeat by the pagan league and the invasion of Lfmmu forced AbbS (lublr 
and his allies to demand an armistice, which was accorded to them by the pagans. In the 
meantime, Abbft Gublr sent his brother, Abbft Diggft, to J)k^ Gtunbf , the only land con- 
quered by him during the war and kept by him till the armistice. Abbft Diggft was ap- 
pointed governor {Athi Qard) chiefly to epy from the north upon the movements of the 
pagan armies. Then Abbft 6ublr asked his allies whether they would conclude a new agree- 
ment to take up arms again after the armistice. The king of Lfmmu, who had suffered 
the largest losses during the invasion of his coimtry, and had participated in the Islamic 
war from motives political rather than religious, refused to renew the alliance. Likewise 
GbmnSL Abbft 6if ftr did not desire to participate in another war. These refusals were 
perhaps the cause of the wars between Gtimft and the two kingdoms of Lfnnnu and Cinunft 
Abbft GiS&r which I have discussed in the notes to the songs 1-2. G6nmift alone sent a 
favorable answer by means of a special embasey. Then Abbft Quhir assembled all the 
princes and officers of his kingdom and recited to them the following riddle. The solution 
of the riddle was given by Abbft Diggft. 

Abba 6ubtr: klbdt hMI gafdrsH mirgdn id 'u 

Abbft Diffift: hip! qitrrdrM nUldn id *u 

Abbs 6ubir: (/odarri bakkA kAsBa gimrd r(ffU 10 kdna biiika 

wdrrd gvddd daMmi Abbft Digg&: dondddo, na'^mdrit 

5 mrnittd riniiid dondido, dn ndrTimdl 

hdbdIA ndmd^ifftu godarr^ bakkA kAaaa 

nihifa hykkikaU girrd rdfU kan i^ 

> Jules Borelli, fithiopie m^ridioiiale, Paris, 1890, p. 166. 
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15 aktakd, Unmdula yAlMkd TuSBdid 

wdrrd guddd dabdmi gafdrad tnirgdn id ^u 

abbdkd kan jf^ (kmmdid ydl)bdk6 Tambd4d 
mimi^ sinUXA 25 qetrrdrM mUtin id 'u 

kdbaldndmd'^if^tu ydlMkd NcU^d 

20 abbdkd kan i^0(mmd4d kdna sff nan bOki 
ni(hifd bukkikMi 

1 Abbs Qubtr: ''A riddle! a riddle!'' 2 AbbS Digg&: ''Come on!'' 3 Abbfi Gubtr: ''A 
calladium moves the leaves (literally, the ears) in the plain! 4 There is great family of cow- 
ards! 5 The very hot pepper, 6 a handful (of it) kUls the people. 7 (There is) a lion at 
myside, 8 there is a buffalo at my right hand, 9 there is a leopard at my feet. 10 Divine 
this! (literally, know this!) " 11 AbbS Diggft: ''My Lord, pardon mel 12 My Lord, I will 
tell (it to you). 13 The calladium which in the plain 14 moves its leaves (literally, the 
ears), as you have said, 15 my Lord, is Lfmmu. 16 The great family of cowards 17 which 
you have mentioned, O my Lord, is Gimmfi (Abb& 6if&r). 18 The very hot pepper, 19 a 
handful (of which) kills the people, 20 as you have said, O my Lord, is G6mm&. 21 The 
lion at your side, 22 O my Lord, is Td£6o (Ddnn5). 23 The buffalo which is there at the 
left hand, 24 O my Lord, is (Abb& Dfm&) Tambd. 25 The leopard which is there at the 
feet, 26 O my Lord, is the Nol6 (Eabb& tribe). 27 Thiis I have divined (literally, known) 
for you." 

Notes. The population of limmu (v. 3, 13-15) not brave, but vainglorious and in- 
constant, is compared to the caUadium saixvum^ the tuber of which is eaten by the Galla; 
its leaves more according to the direction of the wind. The Galla often call the leaves 
gurrd miikd, i.e. "the ears of the tree," (cf. v. 3, 14 of this song and song 93) ; likewise, they 
call fruits i^jd mukd, i.e. " the eyes of the tree " (this second metaphor is so usual that often 
W<3| "eyes," without the genitive rnHJca means " fruits "). Also the Sidama (e.g. the Eaffa, 
the Ddwro, and the W&l&m5) call leaves, " the ears of the tree." There is no doubt a close 
correspondence between this animistic conception and the religious ideas of the Kushites 
concerning trees. Song 138 is a very important proof of this connection. 

The population of 6immS Abba (zif &r, although veiy numerous, was said to be wanton, 
(see song 15, v. 40-44), and therefore not valiant in war (v. 4, 16-17). The warriors of 
(j6mma were few, as their native countiy was small; but they fought veiy bravely (v. 5, 18- 
20). As to the pepper, symbol of bravery, (v. 5) cf. song 1, notes. The three enemies who 
resemble the three wild beasts (lion, buffalo, leopard) are north of GtimS — "at my side," 
says the singer, Tu66o D4nno; west of Gtimfi, " at my right hand," AbbS Dfmfi Tamb6; 
northwest of GtimS, "at my feet," the Nold Eabbft. Naturally this orientation was de- 
termined by the place where the council of the officers had assembled, and by the position 
of the singer (Abba 6ubir). As to AbbS Dfmfi Tambd, cf. song 10. 
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Worthy of notice in this song is the fonnula for stating and for solving riddles; Kdna 
W*a, "Divine (literally, "know") this" (v. 10), and K&na 9^ nan Wsfcc, "This I have 
divined (literally, "known") for you"( v. 20). These formulae may be compared to Mln 
awgVlUI "What shall I divine (literally, "know") for you?" used by the Amara in their 
riddles. 

Siniiid (v. 5, 18) is a very hot variety of pepper. In some parts of Shoa on the Galla 
frontier, the Amara also caQ it Hniio. DonAiio (v. 11, 12) was the title of the kings of the 
Galla state beyond the Gibife, used only when addressing the king as the Amharic ganhoy 
(cf. the Eaffa word, dMi, " lord "; Gonga, d&niO, d&nja, " lord "). 

23 

The new war between the pagans and the Mussulmen was occasioned by the arrogance 
of Abbfi Diggft. He had resolved that instead of the usual tribute, the population of P&f)o 
should give him the whole crop of maize for that year. The chiefs of two clans in P&j>5, 
Ebiy6 and DukkuM, were obliged to vouch for the preservation and consignment of all 
the crops. On one occasion the crops were found damaged, and both guardians laid the 
blame to monkeys that had visited the fields by night. But Abbfi Diggft, finding in their 
houses a large part of tiie stolen maize, condemned them and their families to slavery and 
ordered that tiiey should be brought to Gtim£ and sold in the market place. Ebiy6 was able 
to escape and reach the pagan army commanded by T6kko "ndars6, who had pitched his 
camp near PftpO. T6kko"ndar8e was easily persuaded that the guardians were innocent 
and unjustly condemned; he sent many soldiers to cut down all the maize of AbbS Digg& 
as a sign of the declaration of war. Then he besieged Pftf>0 with his army. Abba Diffi&, 
as soon as the war began, was aided by the army of Gtima which went to deUver him from 
the siege of the pagans. After three days of battle, the Mussulmen were defeated for the 
third time. The army of GtimS was pursued as far as Ebf££fi Ruy& at the frontier of the 
kingdom, and only the resistance of Nagari (jannft, a chief of P&]f>5, converted to Islam 
and therefore fighting together with the Mussulmen, was able to prevent the invasion of 
the Moslem kingdom. Here is the triimiphal song of the victors: 

iligni &dn SvUt yd Surdmu 6aw6 

hoqqqOdlMdm katUo gatbidid 

durUJSb^SvUi ydaninamHeA 

ifdUik namdtti hindanqd 908oqg6 

6 n6 Oibma miU 15 qaU mtrd'^ngiksM 

ddr inQurgurdmne mdrd giUH'^mbi^Gd 

dkka tambori lafd jdra Oumd 

safii naggddibia t6kho '^ndiOd '^nbdsd 

hatikA WdrfidA namni hdrra ^dbdi 

lii dOankAnaggdMb 20 Gdmafird^nargttu 



yd (Todd"^ Ycmbt 
kallt liknfa mSfd 
dunWcwfn Hird 
YambiWcaBd mOgd 

26 btmdOu^kkd SimA 
agadA na (absi 
jlobbi Tokkd'^ndoTBi 
OadmAbbd&abbi 
SOU Tdkko jiTd 

30 ndmn'^dkka fcii^nf 
Qrirk&n guddiad 
gaatnMatiksd 
kan T^^cko nd owfi 
bakki iktps Sold 

36 ri''TuHnqu yd Gvmd 
ku4aidn qdbaU 
aa{/dlUtma muri 
Ti^dn {a M ha»i 
IdSa (a '6 (hmd 

40 boqqomfafdfne 
iommo^fombwt 
Harmdn kdfd qOfi 
iokkdn t^aa^mb'Mai 
harkoMbemiM 

45 iaa ti«^ haba 
andiidtu'V)SM 

T<McdnbA(a4vmd 
ga4i mdi aodatd 
50 Wd'^'d ofiM 
duriibAtabi^U 
naggOdAn qu/nM^ 
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fa^immorodiH 

65 Atnni «i%M "mbAJbu 
WaqtbeUkarH 
gcmdi T6hh>''nd(^»l 
kuni WOgi bu 'i 
dkkaqaUalibukhi 

70 yd Umd On66 daal 
kdrmdtl ^rginna 
aM'^AAdttu a^ 
k&tma ndmdmaU 
4igd ndmdmcdS 

75 korifOaid ro 'Std 
aogidda namlrild 
(Svbtr Abba Dinqi 
iaa sUti frgatd 
t»a sikaa^mbMeu 

SO Doiii n(tma''ngiisn 
Abba MiM Hannd 
GofSffOmin hindid'& 
y6GdUakiaii& 
kundik boiori^iid 

85 gdgd Habbi fSmd 
AundAn OnmUi4d 
»6dd rabU aOmi 
Swi mdl kOaaani 
OromdnmarOU 

90 in nrrt kOaai 
cfiifalAtQasi 
dkka Tdhko"ndarat 
koaoadn i^raM 
ToldWa^tBOmdae 

OS bak!ardti''n4dflu 
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1 The blood of Ebiyo ^6, 2 (is it) the nudM of Abbft Diilft? 3 The daughters of EbS 
dulld 4 are noble women (lit^tiUy, *^ daughters of man'')* ^ We are not Gtimfi, 6 for- 
merly were not sold 7 like negroes. 8 O race of Mussulmen, 9 your mother is W&rfidi^, 
10 your father is a Mussulman. 11 0§urdmu(son) of 6aw6, 12 you also are a slave, 13 if 
I am a (free) man. 14 A pullet 15 I have slaughtered and brought to the diviner (Abbd 
M&rd)* 16 Beforetime, I had not gone to the diviner. 17 Among the troopers of this G<!Lm&y 
18 I will kill one for the indiiid. 19 The man who has not gone today (to the battle), 
20 shall no longer be able to revenge his family (literally, shall not find the blood-vengeance 
of his family). 21 O GadA, whose mother is Yambd, 22 (who has) an old cloak of lion's 
skin, 23 long since he is here! 24 What blemish has the son of Yamb6? 25 He hits only with 
the point, like Simft. 26 Break for me the cane (of the maize)! 27 O calf of T6kko ''ndarsd, 
28 Gadft, shepherd of calves! 29 There is a fiUd, 30 one man, who is (in value) as ten men. 
31 He cultivates the plants ibirkAf 32 and he, a python, guards the sheep. 33 Only one 
has done (this) for us, 34 below, in the plain of P&jpO, 35 [do you not wonder, O GtimS?] 
36 fifteen (soldiers) he took (prisoner), 37 ninety (soldiers) he stabbed. 38 The corpses 
have made fruitful the land! 39 In the fertile land of Gtimft, 40 we have reaped the maize. 
41 O valiant negro! 42 H&onft is satiated with laughing. 43 T6kko does not know flight. 
44 O my hand, O my palm, 45 twist this strap! 46 Woe to you, O my Lord! 47 The child 
of Handars6 Ob6, 48 T6kko, has struck down the proud ! 49 O coward, why are you afraid ? 
50 In his father's land, 51 long since he has done ill. 52 O Mussulman (merchant) of 
myrrh, 53 sell your myrrh! 54 Why have you ascended the throne? 55 If his throne be- 
longs to us, 56 let him sell jet! 57 If Gtimft has been defeated, 58 add (to them) also 
Ginunft, 59 and N^ta (the king of) the Tainbiro! 60 Send to the Tanib&rO (many am- 
bassadors) : 61 fifteen smiths 62 and seventy tanners; 63 the smiths striking on the anvil, 
64 the tanners scraping (the skins!) 65 They do not know fli^t! 66 They have descended 
from heaven 67 to the land of Tokko'^ndarsS. 68 They have descended from heaven, 
69 as the sorcerer Bukk6! 70 O son of Gawd On2o, 71 we will send you a bull! 72 '^ I will 
eat nothing," you have said, 73 '^ except male sons of men, 74 except blood of men! " 
75 A he-goat among the goats 76 1 will buy with a (piece of) salt. 77 O (jubtr Abb& Dingf, 
78 that I will send to you 79 who do not know flight. 80 Do£^ does not reach (the 
stature of) a man. 81 He is the chief of Mifi&'s family in H^Umft. 82 He does not reject 
the Cjodjamians, 83 if he does not enter the Galla (families). 84 O root of the tree 
batord, 85 O skin of a fat calf! 86 The race of the Oromd 87 fasts on account of the fear 
of GodI 88 O Surdmu, what has become of your (soldiers) ? 89 The pagan has gone out 
of his mind. 90 He has placed that on the throne. 91 He has placed himself below! 92 As 
T6kkO"ndars6, 93 he has weeded Eosos6. 94 He is called ToUl WBqt. 95 He hits with the 
bakard. 96 The son of Gann& Sabti, 97 the thunderous, has gone down. 98 But for him, 
99 no one would have returned to GtimSl 100 O GtlimS, as for the kingdom, 101 give it to 
him, to (the nephew) of Sabti! 102 But for the nephew of Sabti, 103 not even your grand- 
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fathers would have remained (living). 104 Your house would have been burned; 105 your 
hand would have given back (what you had taken) ; 106 your wife would have been sold 
as a slavel 

Notes. In verses 1-4, the singer alludes to the sons of Ebiyd, one of the two guardians 
of the maize, condemned to servitude by Abbfi Diggft (see above). W&ifidi^ (v. 5-13) the 
mother of Abbft Digg&, was a Sidama concubine of Qn£o. Therefore, Abb& Digg&, although 
he was older than Abbft Gubtr, was destitute of right of succescdon to his father's throne. 
The custom of consulting haruspices (Alhd Mora^ i.e. Master of the entrails, see v. 14- 
16), who read the future events in the entrails of sheep and cows, is general among the 
Galla. We already know the Galla legend about the cow that ate the sacred book, and 
thenceforth kept it in its peritoneimi. Lefebvre ^ after telling a new version of this 
legend (the cow is replaced by a sheep) writes: '^ Les Gallas expriment cette tradition dans 
leur langage par les mots suivants, maidif ovakabovMsad, lone ignaU mora te^ ourmone 
maidf ni mora.^^ I think that the Galla words quoted by Lefebvre may be interpreted as 
follows: matdf Wdqd bu '4^ sd 'd I6n iMaJte^ mdrd ta '4; harorinmd mai/Sfni m6r&^ " the 
book has descended from heaven, a cow of a cattle-herd has eaten (it), it (the book) 
has stuck in the peritoneum (of the cow) ; and to-day the book is the peritoneiun." On 
the contrary, in Eaffa and other Sidama countries, the fowl is the sacred animal, holding 
in its entrails the secrets of the future.' These Sidama beliefs were not unknown in P&pd, 
unless the verses 14-16 may be interpreted as another ironical allusion to the Sidama origin 
of the slave, mother of Abbfi Digg&. When a pagan Galla kills an enemy, he does not enter 
his house on returning after victory until he has slaughtered a she-goat at the threshold. 
This sacrifice is called guppi. If the victim has been an elephant, one slaughters an ox, 
and the sacrifice is called indHgd. The singer (v. 17-18) would sacrifice his indHXA by slaugh- 
tering a Gtimfi soldier instead of the usual ox. Verses 21-28 allude to the warrior Gad& 
YambS bom in Dimtu, a countiy between Hdnnft and Qtimbfi. He had taken a holy oath 
{kak&y see song 15, v. 74, 143) not to strike his enemies during battle by hurling his 
spear but only with the point, fighting hand to hand. A similar oath was taken by Sim& 
(see song 4-6). Abbfi Qabbf, '^ shepherd (literally, master) of calves" is the nickname 
given to Gadft YambS by his sister-in-law. According to Galla custom, a sister-in-law may 
not call her brothers-in-law by their personal names, but she must address them with a 
special nickname. There is probably a connection between this custom and the levirate in 
force among the Galla. Verses 29-38 mention the warrior, Tdrfi R6bfi Non£6, bom in 
Bienti near Dimtu. He had gone to the Abbfi Mtidfi; therefore he was ^ftUfi (see Prose, 
text 4, notes). The verses 52-^ allude to the origins of the Moslem penetration of these 
lands, i.e. to the Arabic merchants who entered the Galla countries beyond the Gibi^ to 
buy the local products, giving in return myrrh and necklaces of jet. (The pagans use 
myrrh to supplicate the genii.) 

* Theophile Lefebvie, Voyage en AbysBuiie, Paris, 18i5, voL 1, p. xr. * Of. Geochi, op. dt., vol. 2, p. 107. 
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Verses 57-^ allude again ironically to the Sidama orig^ of Abb& Digg&'s mother. 
The allies fit for AbbS Diggft are the T&]3ibdr5 (i.e. the inhabitants of the well-known Sidama 
kingdom southwest of Shoa), especially since it was said that Negftft, the king of T^^mbarS, 
had been at that time converted to the Moslem faith. If Abba Diggft has recourse to such 
an ally, he may not send noble Galla ambassadors to the Sidama who were and are consid- 
ered by the Galla worthy only of servitude, but an embassy of low caste men such as smiths 
and tanners. Bukk6 (v. 68) is Abb& Bukk6, a sorcerer of the li^a (see song 44). In the 
verses 69-70, the singer touches again upon the servitude of the sons of Ebiyo and Duk- 
kulla, and says to Abbfi Digg&, '' An ox or a he-goat is enough to repay you for the lost 
maize. Do not desire human blood! '' D0666 DangaSft (v. 79-82) was a warrior (of low 
stature, according to verse 80) belonging to the family of the MifiS Hinnft. This family 
had not been reckoned in the Galla tribes of H^nnS, but they pretended to be emigrated 
Godjamians. As I have said above, the Islamic ritual ablutions and the fast of Ramadftn 
were the laughing-stock of the pagans. The verses 84r<87 allude clearly to the fast. The 
verses 87-94 mention a slave of T6kko "ndarsS, whose name was T0I& WSqt (i.e. Gift of 
God, Theodore). He fought valiantly during the battle and was very dear to his lord. 
Eosos6 (v. 93) is a place near P&pd, one of the plantations of maize which occasioned the 
war. 

The last verses of the song nobly commend the braveiy of Nagarf Gann&, the warrior 
bom in l)&p6 and converted to Islam, who stopped the pagan army at Ebi6£a Ruya. But 
for him, GtimS would have been wasted. (joUik namdtti (v. 4) '' sons of men " means 
'' noble "; in a similar way, ilma abb&, ^' son of father " means '^ noble." The Amharic 
words ydrsdw Z{^^, '^ son of man," are used with the same sense. IbirM (v. 31) is a plant 
often employed to make hedges and enclosures; therefore, it grows around the huts. The 
Amara in Shoa call it aldUu (according to Loransiyos). Sikm (v. 43, 65, 79) is the infinitive 
of the verb «i^, which in the northwestern Ma($a dialects (P&p6, H&nnS, GabbS) means 
" to flee " (other Ma£ia dialects, ^tte). Sibs is probably connected with the Amharic 
i&id, '' to flee." Boffird is a big tree (v. 84) ; hakarA (v. 95) is a kind of long spear, 

24 

Even after the victories of the pagans and the conquest of the coimtry by the Christian 
Amara, the kingdom of Gtimfi remained a centre of Modem fanaticism. After submis- 
sion to RI43 TasammA, who had married G^nne Alima, daughter of Abb& Foggf (younger 
brother of Abbs 6ubtr and last king of Gtima), the princes of Adam's dynasty remained in 
the land as officers of the Amara government. However, Firris&, the heir to the crown of 
Gtimft, fled to Massowah. There he met §£k Abderrom&n (this is the Galla pronimciation 
of the name, ^ayh ^Ahdu^ WahmAni) native of G6mma, another fugitive on account of 
the Shoan invasion. They (Firrisft and AbderromAn) lived together for a long time, mak- 
ing frequent pilgrimages to Mekkah and Medina. About the years 1899-1900 as it has 
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Ud J^bt^ Ruyd, GubMikd 
fcmbortn t mi?iM6, GtibMiskd 
Qordni H bOU, (SiMfiOcd 
wdrqi^ mMca bM, (ivblritiod 
55 hd4d ma H ^aUi, (Sttarikkd 

han4ilard'^n4ungatti, (SviMdci^ 
vJta lOr^ dm, dvUriOcd 
gima abbakika bafU, dubiriOcd 

60 gima MU bafU, (ktHrOila 
dMi miOo^armUiy dubHrOkd 
nagariUi bOiij dviiirQkd 
(89a buleta'^sif (iviirAkd 
yd Tamnmd Nodd, (kibiiHacd 

65 ^sdtti 4Qs8itd, dubariOcd 
iM gatte Sod, dvblriOGd 
mOUrUa neguad, (jvH/lrCdod 
nagdriM bUftS, GvkMda 
vJta Tturnjfirri, (kibMAd 

70 nagOrUH'^nafU, diMrkiOsd 
Firriadnis mdi, 6tMri!tied 
oHmdyd Siddi, (ktiiriOcd 
lafd g^ Siddi, 6vbM»cd 
tain k64aianl, yd (ktbir mdlo 

75 hundiit {fOd^d, yd (kbir mdlo 
aOd WOqd bm, yd (kHMr mdlo 
ndma miH'^hnd, (SnbMiticO 
md LAqa uffatU, (SvblrMa 
hurri dadiafatU, (SiMriiikd 

80 M iaUafatU, dubMOcd 
aaOmdn kurnidU, (SvHtHrCdcd 
lafH baddd Qumbd, 6iMn»6d 
qoniaa binitnad, yd (Sviir mdlo 
imbu %n yd jfOdi, yd (StMr mdlo 

85 luggdma'^nqabaM, yd 6vMt mdlo 
ildni'^ndandiiaaA, yd (StMr mdlo 
jdra marmd 4i44A, (SubtrMO 
l^dpd gdr'^ergaUa, ^ubMkkd 
matd gadi ^, (kbUiticd 

90 Omd^Utf dubirf/d^ubiHUbd 
Wdyiaadn qaUdid, 6vbirMa 



dvJbMklmOmd, (SubhiUkd 
ImOmdn maraU, GvH^rOskd 
mari ha4d 4tti, SiMriOcd 

95 du 'daa dingaid, dubHrMa 
Firriad binitnad, (ktbMkkd 
aanU& Ambitrd, (kiArCdcd 
mdUfH aodaUt, (ivbMkkd 
yd ha46 Surnyd4d, (SyblriOa 

100 AniMbra md^fibiM, yd StMr mdlo 
bundninfonarM,yd(kbtrmdlo 
yd ilmdn (jvbirik, GviiirMcd 
kuy^yOd&n nd qabdi, GviArtticd 
gafd Hdnnd gubbi, (SyblriOcd 

105 QOUim yadd&n qqbdi, 6vbirikkd 
neffuSm-nnavim, 6ybin»c6 
dkka Hanndn ta '6, (StMHOcd 
na44^ qoM bafU, 6vk^rMcd 
Iddd Irrdfdrda bOai, 6viiirCdcd 

110 hdbdsa daddiad, 6vblri»cd 
FirriadlM (SvMr, (SttariOGd 
kobOd baraU, &iMrikkd 
dkka gaUil)bukk6, GvblrMa 
TvM Sanqd yObS, (SublriOcd 

115 infdga Fitriadn, (kibiirAkd 
harklaa wdrqqibia, 6viblrAkd 
namni'^aamm6 argi, SulArikkd 
agabAaa^mbuld, QvbirAkd 
dkka Wdga'^manS, SiMriikd 

120 di 'a^naodata, yd dvMr mdlo 
bu H g^ Ambd, GubilrAkd 
Nonnd Hard fakkd, GvHriOa 
kard na kihinUA, 6tMri!tied 
and'^nfiat if^, (^rtMbd 

125 GOrd tarkartfatS, GiMriOa 
YabaldW^ergaU, GvbirUkd 
kard firaifaU, (SubhiUkd 
dkka Buii Oaihd, SublrOkd 
uM'roM baU, duHriOa 

130 dunnikik^kkaairri, ChMriOa 
gUya lamd'^nbultd, dvbfriOa 
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1 This (man) is here, my 6ublri&y 2 Firrisft (nephew) of Abbft 6ubir, 3 race of Mussul- 
men, my GublH^. 4 Tomorrow I will send him a message, my Gublrik 5 Come into our 
house, my (jub&i^! 6 In the land where Firris& has dwelt, my Gubtrife, 7 the vulture has 
swelled, my Gublri^, 8 the hyena has fallen sick (by eating corjMses). 9 You, son of MSr^, 
O 6ubtr what is there? 10 How many men have you caused to weep; O Gubtr, why? 
11 But for you, my Oublrife, 12 the vulture would have died, my Oublrib; 13 the hyena 
would have lived by fasting, my 6ubb1%. 14 O son of Abb& Gublr, my (jub&i^, 15Firris&, 
he has come, my Oublri^, 16 the brave, whose teeth are white jet, my Oublrife! 17 Where 
areyougoing, O horseman, my Gublri^? 18 Finish is back, my (jublri^. 19 Do not descend 
from the horse and fight on foot, my Gublrifel 20 The sickle has weeded for me, my 6u- 
blri%. 21 The leopard has veiled his head, my Gublri^. 22 The lion has veiled himself two- 
fold, my (jublrlfe. 23 This (man) will descend to Gan|^, my 6ublri%. 24 He has come thence 
in haste, O my (jublrife. 25 And Firrisft will come, my Oublri^. 26 The Amara are black 
ants; Gublr, why? 27 And you are white; O Gublr, why? 28 Fighting, one does not 
grow fat, O my 6ublri^. 29 Those who guard them (the Amara prisoners) do not sleep; 
O Gublr, why? 30 The wealth of Gtima has wept; O Gublr, why? 31 He will get blood- 
vengeance against his brother-in-law, O my Gublrib, 32 because he is bom from a brave 
stock; O (jubir, what is there? 33 You have no relation, O my Oublnfe. 34 O slave of 
Adam, O my Gublrib. 35 The Adamites are like Dullii, O my 6ublri^. 36 " Do not cut! 
Do not take prisoners I '' O Gublr, why? 37 The sickle has weeded for me, O my Gublr^. 
38 A belly of G6mmfi has given birth to him, O my Gublri^. 39 warrior of the holy war, 
why do you not pray? my (jublr^I 40 There are no zawdyd, O my Gublrife. 41 Toward 
the sky of Eaffa, O my Gublr^, 42 thimder is bom, O my 6ublrife. 43 Guf ft Ruf6, the 
horseman; O my 6ubin(^. 44 Even the whole market would have come, O my Gublrib. 
45 O enclosure of Gtimfi! O my Gublr&I 46 O throne of the abba dCUal O my Gublri^! 
47 Before you, it had been knocked down, O my (jublri^. 48 Let him light a torch, O my 
(jublh^, 49 and seek in the interior; O (jubtr, why? 50 Gather the honey of Gtimft. 51 O 
Ebicca Rtiyft! 52 ^' The mulatto shall not reign! '' 53 The belly which has brought you 
forth, 54 how much gold has it brought forth ? 55 Who is the mother who has given birth 
to you? 56 If I had seen her with my eyes, 57 I would have kissed her navel. 58 Even if 
you should die tomorrow, 59 you have (ah^eady) got blood-vengeance for your father, 
60 you have (already) got blood-vengeance for your relatives. 61 How many drums 
have you pulled down? 62 You have forced (the enemies) to abandon the war-drums. 
63 Where has he dwelt? 64 O Tasammi NSdO, 65 where have you flown ? 66 If you have 
returned to Shoa, 67 what have you told to the emperor? 68 You (O Firris&) have forced 
(the enemy) to abandon the war-drums. 69 But for Tu£6o, 70 not one war-drum would 
have been kept (by the Amara). 71 Firris& has won! 72 What will you do now, O Siddf ? 
73 The troopers of the Siddf plain, 74 they are fifteen; 75 they are all warriors of the holy 
war. 76 Since he is come from the sky, 77 he is not a man. 78 Why have the Ukfi put 
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on their clothes? 79 They have doubly veiled themselves with the fog, 80 and they have 
come to him (Firrisd) in haste. 81 There is, behold, 82 the land of the Qmnb& plateau. 
83 It causes the wild beasts to freeze. 84 Do not descend here, O warrior of the holy warl 
85 You would not be able to rein (your horse), 86 you would not be able to look. 87 By 
this valley of the Pid^jU^ssft, 88 send messages to l)kp6\ 89 You have trampled upon their 
heads (O Finish)! 90 The son of Abbft Gubtr, 91 W&y6ssfi is thm. 92 (The nephew) AbbS 
6ubtr, Im&mS, 93 Im&m& has gone out of his mind. 94 Going out of his mind, he has 
trampled upon his mother. 95 May he die suddenly! 96 O Firrisft, wild beast, 97 whose 
race is Ambikfi, 98 why do you doubt? 99 O you, whose mother is SurrfyS, 100 why do 
you not descend to Ambi^? 101 Why do you not gather the coffee? 102 O sons of AbbS 
6ubtr! 103 I take care of these (people) (literally, the care of these has taken me). 
104 When HinnS was burnt, 105 Qi%ll&n was alarmed (literally, the care has taken 
QiellAn). 106 The Emperor has not heard 107 what HinnS has become. 108 You (O 
Firrisft) have caused the axes to descend upon the women. 109 You have pulled down Idd6 
Irr5 from his horse 110 and he (Idd6 Irr6) is wandering alone. Ill Fiirisft (nephew) of 
Abba^xubtr, 112 he alone has learned. 113 As the sorcerer AbbtikkO, 114 he has ascended 
Mount Sanqd. 115 Does Firris& descend thence? 116 His hand is gold. 117 He who has 
looked at him, 118 dwells fasting. 119 He is as worthy of faith as God. 120 He does not 
fear death. 121 Descend to the Amb6 plami 122 '' The N6nn0 of these woods, 123 let 
them give way to me! 124 I will pass by! " he has said. 125 He has passed the GftrS. 
126 He has sent messages to Yabald. 127 He has caused the way to be weeded, 128 even 
as BusS Garb4. 129 If you should descend to (the land of) the Arabians, 130 your death 
would follow inunediately. 131 You could not dwell (there) two days! 

Notes. FirrisA (v. 9) is called son of MSrdm, i.e. Att^tS (see song 127). The verses 20- 
30 celebrate the victory of Gan^f , where the Mussulmen led by Firrisft, defeated the Amara 
army of BAs TasammA. Gan^ is a place between Gtimft and l)&pii. Among the Amara 
captured during this battle by the Mussulmen, there were many negro slaves, adnqiUdy who 
had fought together with RAs TasammA's army. The verses 26-27 allude to these negro 
prisoners. The verses 31-36 sing about the harshness of Firrisft who fights even against 
his brother-in-law, TasammA, (see the introduction to this song) to revenge his father, 
Abb& Foggf, killed by the Amara. The princes of Adam's dynasty, says verse 35, are im- 
movable in their severity, unshaken as Mount Dullii (a mountain in GtimmS). Firrisft is 
called garhiOdy i.e. '' slave " (v. 34), because he had ordered that all the warriors of this 
holy war would take the nickname garhiiid RabM, i.e. ^' slave of the Lord." He had also 
forbidden his soldiers boasting by calling themselves slaves of their ancestors, or chiefs. 
It was the custom among the Galla pagans to sing a short boasting song, calling themselves 
" slave of my father " or ** slave of the king." Also recently Da^&6 (today R&s) Kabbada 
had used in boasting the Amharic cry ''yOrDdMw haryd,^' ^' the slave of DafUlw," that 
is, Menilek whose war-name was AbbS D&fidw (see also Prose, text 2). Besides, Firrisft 
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ordered that his soldiers should not cut cS the genitals of the conquered enemies, as was 
usual among the Galla, and that they should not take prisoners in order to gaiui after- 
wards, great ransoms. The holy war, according to Firrisfti should not procure profane 
trophies (v. 36). 

Verses 37-40 allude to §£k Abderrftman, native of G6mmft (see the introduction to this 
song). He established in Gtim& and in the conquered lands many taw&yd of the Tai^Ah 
Mirganiyyah. (It is known that the Arabs called sawiyyah^ pi. sawdyd^ the single seats of the 
Moslem congregations. The congr^^tions are called in Arabic tartqahj pi. turuq). The 
verses 41-42 allude to Asfn Said (see the introduction to this song). Verses 43-44 refer to 
Guf& Ruf6, native of Gi^, who was once obliged to take refuge in Kaffa, because he had 
been banished from his native land. He, like Asfn Satd (song 25), was favorable to the 
Mussulmen of Gtimft, but did not fight in the holy war. Verse 47 alludes to the first sub- 
mission of Gtimft to RAs Tasammft. Verses 48-51 honor the parliament assembled by 
Firrisft in Ebf£6ft Rtiyft (see the introduction to this song). The singer in verses 50-51 
puns on the two senses of the word e6t2fiC, name of the aforesaid village and meaning also 
a plant, vemonia myriocephalaf and a kind of dark honey which is produced by the bees 
from the flowers of this plant. Verses 52-60 sing about the mother of Firrisft, who was 
a slave of AbbS Foggf. Therefore, FirrisA had been insulted by his enemies, who declared 
that, according to the Galla law, the sons of the king's n^^ slaves must be excluded from 
the throne. Likewise Abbft Diggft, when 6aw6 Onio died, was obliged to acknowledge that 
the legitimate king was his younger brother, Abbft 6ubtr. The verses 61-70 aUude to a 
strange episode of the battle at Gan^. RAs TasammA, flying, abandoned the war^lrums 
of his army, and then sent Tu66o DAnnO to retake them. Tu££o with twenty horsemen 
defeated the guard of FirrisA and was able to restore this loss. The verses 71-75 praise the 
bravery of fiif teen warriors, natives of Siddf . Siddf is the place of the tombs of the Gtimft 
kings; no strangers were allowed to enter there, and even today, after the Amara conquest, 
a proclamation of the Emperor has forbidden even the soldi^is of the Amara governor of 
the country to enter this royal cemetery. The verses 78-80 allude to the Ukfi HordA, who 
fought with their chief, Tuiio Dinn5, ally of RAs TasammA, against the Mussulmen. The 
verses 81-86 recall the battle at QumbA during the first Moslem war (see songs 18-19). 
FirrisA took revenge for this defeat of his uncle Abbft Gubtr, by devastating T^A^. The 
verses 90-95 allude to both brothers of FirrisA; Waytesft, who fought together with his 
brother and died during a battle against the Christians, and ImAmft, who, traitor to his 
family, flew to Shoa to the court of the Emperor. The verses 90-100 relate to Ambikft, a 
village where FirrisA had been brought up during his youth. Therefore, although Amb&rft 
had remained neutral during the holy war, FirrisA did not assault this village and force 
it to pay the usual tribute of coffee. The verses 104-116 sing of the revenge which FirrisA 
took against another enemy of his uncle, HAnnft, which he pillaged and burned. During 
the pillaging of HAnnfi, FirrisA killed the horse of Idd6 IrrA, chief of the army of Abbft 
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B&r&. Tuliti Sanq6 (v. 114) is a mountain in the territory of H^UmS. On this mountain, 
I1rris& retreated at the end of the two years of war to attempt flight toward the Sudan. In 
the verses 121-127, Firrisft demands of the N6nn5 an open way to escape. The N6nn5 
whom he addresses (v. 122) are the N6nn5 Ga6£f, a tribe living westward of H^omft and 
northwest of Gabbft. Amb6 (v. 121) is a place between Bj&imS, and Qumb&. Gftr5 (v. 125) 
is G&rO SsnqiM, a river near Gtirrft Firdfi, in the region of Na6£abft. Yabal6 (v. 126) is 
the chief village of the N6nnS Ga£6f. Verse 128 compares Firris& with BuS6 Garbft, an 
ancient Galla king of Hoit6, who conquered the whole country of Ukfij many districts 
of Lfmmu, GimmS AbbS GtiS&r, and the lands of the Nonn5 near Lfmmu. He was father of 
Rfis W&rafifUL' 

AgaM (v. 1 18) is fasting in a general sense (i.e. not eating) and also in the pagan religious 
sense (see song 133, v. 78-80). The Moslem fast is called in Galla sdmd^ which is an Arabic 
loanword. In this song (passim) the Moslem soldiers are called jddt, Galla pronimdation 
of the word jihodl, adjective from jihads '' holy war." Thus ^Odt means '' the holy war- 
rior/' '' the warrior of the holy war." The Christians and the pagans punned on this word, 
pronouncing it gadty that is ''little buffalo" (the buffalo is considered a low animal by the 
Galla, see song 34, notes). The zawiyyah (see note to the verses 37-40 of this song) is 
called by the Galla dalaad, i.e. " enclosure." Even the residences of the sorcerers are called 
dalasd (see song 114, v. 9). 

25 

Asfn Satd (see song 24, v. 41-42) was a native of Gimmfi Abbfi Gii&r, and husband of 
Tuliti Abbft Oif&r's sister. He was banished from GimmS and went to Gtim&, where he 
became at once famous on account of his Moslem zeal. However, as Abbft Gubtr became 
very partial to him, and gave him great presents, many people in Gtimft protested against 
this favoritism towards a stranger. Then the women of Gtimft sang: 

Stddma gdrH fdbsd 
durUa ^nibuUii miH 
jimmiiid kabd gaUd 

1 The Sidama with broken belly, 2 we will not dwell before him. 3 Let the native of 
6immft return to (his native) walls 1 

Then Asfn Satd, who had heard this song, went to the royal residency and demanded of 
the king permission to go to Kaffa. The king asked Asfn the reason for this demand. 
Asfn answered: " DandSiOy ktfti gurdd'nqdbdu wdl infdltUy*^ that is, "Sire, the land where 
(the women) have not the gurddj is not the best (land)." As to the gurdd, see song 16, 
notes. And he went to Kaffa; thence he advanced as far as Gi^, when he heard the 
reports of the return of the Adamite dynasty to Gtimft, and the holy war. However, seeing 
the expedition of R&s TasammA abeady prepared, Asfn remained in G&rft and did not 
participate in any battles. 

^ Gf. Guidi, ' Strofe e picooli testi Amarid,' op. di. 
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26 

After passing through the N6imO country, Firris& reached Gabbft and tried to convert 
FatinsS Ilti, the king of Gabbft, to the Moslem faith. However, FatdnsS Ilti, as he did not 
understand the ascetic fervor of Firrisft, and saw that Firrisft and his companions offered 
prayers and held religious ceremonies in a way which appeared to him very strange, im- 
agined that Finish was a sorcerer and imprisoned him. In the meantime, R&s TasanunA 
went to the frontier of Gabbft and ordered Fat&nsft to consign Firrisft to the Amara soldiers. 
Fat^lnsft answered that Firris& had been suspected of sorcery while he was a guest of Gabbft. 
Therefore, he (Fat^bisS) might condemn Firrisft, but by the ancient customs, he could not 
deliver a guest of GabbA to strangers, especially to the Amara, enemies of the guest. 
Then Fat^bisS assembled his army and went to the frontier. In the meantime, he ordered 
that during the actions between his army and the Amara, no food should be given to Fir- 
ris&, to enfeeble him and thus hinder him from making sorceries against Gabbft. Since, 
during the battle the Dovannf , led ^by their chief, Abbft Calls, refused to fight in behalf 
of their ancient enemy Firrisft, Fat^bisS was defeated by R&s Tasammft. However, he 
imagined that his defeat had been caused by the sorceries of FirrisA, and returning to 
his capital, ordered that Firrisft should be brought before him to inquire whether Firris& 
had fasted, according to orders. The orders had been executed, but it appeared to Fat&nsa 
that, in spite of the fast. Finish had la hanne-^^hire. Then he sang: 

finfdnUti finfdni 

gcUtbaU fUUdni 

qoriOd har 'a isdf ta 'd turdf 

1 O urine, son of urine! 2 He has eaten and grown fat. 3 Had he today a medicine? 

QoriiXd (v. 3), "medicine" \b often used to mean "poison," and also "sorcery." Gim- 

powder was called qoriOd gawt, " the medicine of the gun," by the Galla when firearms were 

first introduced among them. 

27 

After defeating Fat^bisS, the Amara advanced as far as Biir6, the chief village of Gabb& 
HA. Then Fat^bisS surrendered to TaaammA and consigned to him Firrisft, S6k Abderrom&n, 
and their companions. ^&l Abderromftn was able to escape; the others were tried by RAs 
Tasamm& and condemned to death. Firris& demanded to be executed holding the Koran 
in his hands, and before the hanging he cried out that he would be buried outside Ethiopia. 
In fact, says Loransiyos, although TaaammA had surrounded the gallows with sentries, 
the corpse of FirrisA disappeared mysteriously during the night after the execution. The 
tragic death of the last prince of GtimA made a great and painful impression on the Galla. 
Even today, all the Mussulmen of these lands consider FirrisA a saint (wali). FatAnsS 116 
repented delivering FirrisA to RAs TaaammA and feared divine vengeance. In fact he died 
after some months, struck by lightning, and the day after his burial the sepulchre was 
found open and the bones scattered in the ground. 
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The following song was composed by a Galla pagan minstrel after hearing the news 
of the condemnation of Firrisft. The singer, by threats and prayers, demands an act 
of grace for Firris&. He recalls the power of Firris& and the battle at Ldgft Sant6, thus 
admonishing the Amara not to provoke the Galla to sanguinary reprisals; then states 
the relationship between Firris& and TasammA. Finally he threat^is divine vengeance 
against TasammA, if he should order the execution of Finish and ^k AbderromAn (the 
song was evidently composed before the fli^t of the latter). 



yd Adami, guyd g^fd'^rbl 

hund&raUii 

buUi gdfd^nti 

qordlMWaU 
5 hcfdbidaU 

Firrisd 6obt 

gardmurdtu 

TdsdmmdNddd 

kuUSQardkik 
10 mufdn wdddkOi 

Himmdid riSb& 

mand^fhbaind 

Fay&nduiddd 

qpUdl)bd Cdffik 
15 Mdrydm Amdrd 

imbikku Kirr&n 

amil)bd6%Mr 

garni raibitH 

sagdlajf^ 
20 lamd kindiOd 

fuqardn duU 

wddqa hUtS 

daldsdmtmd 

MifarraUi 
25 TdsdmmdNddd 

si '^ndnkaku ''nnd 

IH^ikudffl 

du*d4^ngatd 

Sdglrdinirrt 
30 hinn&'^nargaU 

amad bdlrqanAs 

Qdfdtokkorri 

garbliid goftd 



wdl giJbba fibai 

35 gangdnni'^inbuttid 
ibnilM (kMT 
du^ d'^naodati 
QdAkdi^ 
yd dd 'a mali 

40 iiii FiniaAn 
ilmilM (Svbtr 
biUdnbutd^d 
firdfiratd 
ilmil)bd (SvlUr 

45 qpUdn'^arkdiH 
biUdnfnu44iM 
qardnfalatd 
mdl gdta {ffnndn 
lafA kdfird 

50 funanin gvbbd 
i^ Firrisdn 
qa£6i namdti 
imbaUiMn 
{fi4i aodddnkiA 

55 if^^iurmd 
TdsdmmdNddd 
yd 4i§d dMi 
dukkdndhoA 
butdUuFirrd 

60 ardrafird 
fini''nia44abd 
aktninibdltd 
9&ni Adami 
fird'^mbiikani 

65 iadn garra '6 
6immd tahbari 
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manA'^mbaini 
Td9dmmaN(ld6 
duidl)ba6iMr 
70 adMmtnfUed 

gawi st'^fnba44'& 

i^kakaU 
75 yd q6tid maU 

gcMn inmurd 

biUdn inhM 

^fit FirrUdn 

AhdurramdnU 
80 gubbd mimittd 

9dfU Gimima4d 

niinfH)bd Dammik 

Makkd idn 4aqi 

Medina gai 
85 du 'd'^nsodata 

TdsdmrnaNddd 



iHnkdfird 
dOtdn md'^niiri 
baddn md'^ngabdit 
00 QuyAgdSa'^M 
lagdSantM 
yd 46gd himd 
oni Hn himd 
ibnil>bd 6vbtr 
95 g(ffd kafriUd 
ald'^lariri 
yoggdeaggadtt 
qaBdn in4ogtl 
hinni''nmardld 

100 dOdtU ta 'i 
gardwdqaUi 
bdUibiqiUSS 
Hgalafatd 
tnand'^mbaini 

105 dUtgdfir&md 
imdn si himd 



1 O Adam^ the day of Wednesday, 2 all were astonished. 3 After one ^y, the day of 
Antf , 4 the land of AbbS Watd 5 has shari)ened its spears. 6 Firrisft (nephew) of AbbS 
6ubtr| 7 O belly-cutter, 8 Tasammft Nfidd 9 has cut your belly, 10 your young brother- 
in-law. 11 Friday, it has rained. 12 Do not go out of your house I 13 Faysft is angry. 14 
In the spirit of Abbft CftffiS, 15 in Mary (venerated) by the Amara, 16 Kirrd does not be- 
lieve. 17 The son of AbbS 6ublr, 18 traitor of the Lord, 19 has killed nine (enemies), 
20 has made two sacrifices (indiiid). 21 The Moslem missionary grew angiy ; 22 he offered 
a Bodaqah. 23 The enclosure of the house, 24 oh, if you had (well) constructed it! 25 O 
Tasammft Nfid6! 26 He (Finish) will not neglect to come. 27 Pass beyond the ipi^^^fessSl 
28 Here, there is sudden death. 29 SfiginU^, 30 he has found it (i.e. sudden death). 31 
Fifty officers 32 in one day. 33 The slave of his Lord 34 has placed him on his own 
throne. 35 The mule does not bring (the spoils). 36 The son of Abbft Gubtr 37 does not 
fear death. 38 '' It is good for me,'^ you have said, 39 '' even death! " 40 So has said 
Firrisft. 41 The son of Abbft 6ubtr 42 is a long sword, 43 weeder of weeds. 44 The son 
of Abbs Gubtr 45 is an axe for arms, 46 is a swotd f or waists, 47 wood^tterl 48 "What 
are you doing? ^' we said to him. 49 ** The bones of the infidels 50 I collect and bum 
(them)," 51 Firrisft has answered. 52 '^ The noble dynasty, 53 do not waste them (O 
Tasammft) I '' 54 has said your brother-in-law. 55 What he has said, say you to this (i.e. 
to Tasammft)! 56 O Tasammft Nftd6 57 if the matter is right, 58 go out of darkness! 59 
O valiant man, O Firrisft! 60 Peace between the relatives! 61 The noble family does not 
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debase itself, 62 does not become low caste. 63 The dynasty of Adam 64 does not ac- 
knowledge lelationfiMp. 65 They Slaughter each Other. 66 Await ub in Gfrnma! 67 Do not 
go out of your house, 68 O Tasammft NSddl 69 Abbft 6ubtr is angry. 70 He is a race of 
lions. 71 '^ I will not bring for (fighting) you a spearl " 72 he said, and took a holy oath. 
73 '' I will not bring for (fighting) you a gunl^' 74 he said, and took a holy oath. 75 "On 
the contrary (I will bring) the axe! 76 The axe will split; 77 the sword will cut! " 78 has 
said Firris&. 79 And Abderromftn, 80 burning pepper, 81 native of G6mm&, 82 the lion, 
Abbs Dammit, 83 he went five times to Mekkah; 84 he reached Medina. 85 He does not 
fear death. 86 O Tasanunft N&d6, 87 you infidels, 88 if you die, 89 what will you be- 
come? 90 What will you have after (death) ? 91 The day of Friday, 92 the river Santo 93 
may testify to it! 94 1 will tell it to you. 95 The son of AbbS 6ubhr 96 the day of Thurs- 
day, 97 at the hour of the <ur 98 after the prayer, 99 will go out of his mind (literally, 
the mind will go out of him). 100 He will be a fool. 101 He will become a vulture; 102 tow- 
ard the sky 103 wings shall break forth to him. 103 He shall destroy you. 104 Do not 
go out of your house! 105 With a relative's good faith, 106 1 sincerely advise you! 

Notes. The song begins with the description of the astonishment of the inhabitants 
when Finish unexpectedly appeared in GtimS, and the struggle of the Doranni against 
Firrisft. Friday was the day sacred to the spirit of Abbft Cfiffi^, a sorcerer of P&j>o (see 
song 29). The Galla, and especially the nobles, consecrated one day weekly to their guar- 
dian spirit. This day they called by the name of the spirit. The spirit of Abbft Cfiffib was 
Antf, to whom Friday was consecrated. Therefore, Friday is called the day of Antf (v. 3). 
Abbft Wat6 (v. 4) was an officer of the Dorannf. The verses 11-13 allude to Fdysft Bud6, 
another Domnnf warrior. The verses 14-16 sing about S& Kirr«, a companion of Firrisft. 
The smger, a pagan, wonders because ^ Eirr6, a Mussuhnan, beUeves neither m the 
Virgin Maiy venerated by the Christians nor in the genii venerated by the pagan Galla. 
Note that Mdryam (v. 15) means in Galla the Virgin Mary {MdryOm is the Amharic 
form of this name) ; whereas Mdrdm means AtSU^ the goddess of fecundity (see song 127 
and following). The verses 17-22 allude to a strange tale which had been told in the Galla 
countries about Firrisft. It was said that, as he had killed nine horsemen, he made before 
again entering his house, two sacrifices, indidid (see notes to song 23). It is customary 
to offer up the indiiia for the killing of one elephant, but as one elephant is valued as 
five horsemen (see notes to song 15), Firris& offered two indiiid for his nine victories. After- 
wards he was reproached by the zealous Moslem missionaries (called by the Galla fvqurd. 
Amharic fuqrdy Arabic, fagtr) on account of these pagan ceremonies, and he made a dona- 
tion to the poor to expiate his sin (these donations are called in Arabic sadaqah). The 
verses 23-32 urge Tasammft to fly beyond the Pi^I^ifessa, reminding him of the defeat of 
FitawTftri Sftffuxli^ at Lftgft Santd. The verses 33-36 allude to Do££6 Dangafift, an officer of 
Firrisft, who had once fought in behalf of ]pftj>d against GtimS. The pagan singer praises 
him by calling him '' slave of his Lord '' (see song 24), thus unconsciously violating the 
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order of Firrisft (see notes to song 24). The verses 52-68 demand the act of grace for Fir- 
risft on account of his relationship with Taaammft. The verses 63-65 mean, '^ The other 
noble families are sensible of family bonds. Why do only the descendants of Adam kill 
one other?" 

Tasammft, after the victory agamst Fatans&, returned to GfmmS Abbs Gif^ 
awaited the arrival of the prisoners (v. 66). In Gfmm&, far from GtimS, Firrisft was 
judged and executed, perhaps because it was feared that there might be a rebellion of 
Gtima against the sentence. The verses 69-78 refer to an oath taken by FirrisA not to 
fight against Christians with the spear (the weapon of the pagans), nor the gun (the weapon 
of the Amara Christians), but only with the axe and the sword. Naturally, however, 
his soldiers were armed with guns. As to the holy oath (here the verb kakatS is used), see 
song 143. The verses 79-85 allude to S& Abderrom&n (see the introduction to song 24). 
Abbft Dammit (v. 82) was the war-name of the Sheikh. The verses 86-93 read: " The 
Amara infidels must fear death, but the Mussulmen (i.e. the condemned men, Firrisft and 
his companions) have not been afraid of their sentence, because they await eternal joy. 
Certainly they have not feared death diuing the battles and the L&g& Santo may testify 
on this point! " Verse 91 is not Galla, but Amharic : amsd bdlrqamts. BtUattu (v. 59) means 
'' valiant;" it is a formula used in the boasting-song. According to Lorandyos, it is like 
in its value to the Amharic formula: ak&ci zarrdf.^ Aki (v. 62) is the general name for 
the low castes: smiths {t'&mtu), hunters (wdttd), tanners (fd^) etc. Verse 96 is not Galla, 
but Arabic : ' aid 'Jrosr ' pronounced by the Galla singer (according to the Galla pronuncia- 
tion), aid* Umrl. AWasr is the well-known hour of the day in which a special prayer must 
be offered according to the Moslem custom. 

28 

The chiefs of the W&rra B^^, the famous family ruUng over the Li^a Hordft were 
obliged to fight many times against 6immfi GobbO. First of all, Tu66o D&nno defeated 
and killed Bi6£6 Garb&, chief of 6immS Gobbd; then the uncle of Tu6co, Rumi6£d B^^, 
defeated at HtifO the king F&ysS Lamti, son of Bi£66 Garb& and well-known among the 
Galla on accoimt of his strange cruelties : 

rOiba Bikrd Otd Idfd Hardd^wbAgne 

RummCb hammd ''ngiisal Hvfd hordaSSM 

hdmma'^baUi gitssl ndma koffA'^nMbgne 

fdrdan iufU aditmH 10 Tuti kotfaiiM 

S na44'^ (kmma Ocitbd Fdyad'^lmd Lam& 

maid muraSHsS bodi SbaiUM 

1 The hero (son) of Bi!^ (son) of OtS, 2 Rumi656, how far does he reach ? 3 He (i.e. 
his stature) reaches a fist. 4 (His) horse comes and goes. 5 The women of GimmS Gobbd 
6 he (Rumi£6d) has caused to shave their heads. 7 In a land where fences had never been 

^ Cf., Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo-italianoy op. dt. 
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raised, 8 in HtifS, he raised his spear. 9 A man, who had never laughed, 10 Tu62o, he 
(Rumiiid) has caused to laugh. 11 To FAysfi, son of Lamti, 12 he (Rumi££6) has given 
drink with his spear (i.e. has caused the blood of F&ye& to ISow). 

Notes. To shave one's own head is a sign of mourning (v. 6). Kolfd'^mbiisgne (v. 9) lit. 
^' he does not know laugjhing/' i.e. " he had never lauded/' is an unusual construction. 
Similarly, the Amharic runs, siqd aydw^my '' having laughed, he does not know." 

29 

Tu2£o DinnO also fought, during the Amara invasion, against MorodA, the chief of 
LtbqSL Naqamtd, who after the Amara conquest was appointed daji&mM. Morod&, who 
favored the Shoans, joined Ris Goban& and followed him first into 6imm& Abbft Gif&r 
and then into DiUdC and Lnbftb6 during both actions between BAs GobanA and the God- 
jamifins led by Rfts Daras6 (see song 39). Tti£io DdnnS, on the contrary, joined the God- 
jamians, and fought with them during the entire war. Here is MorodA's song of defiance 
against Tui£o. 

k^^cku mwinna aU8 Jidd rds Darasiikik 

mannikfA yd tnanSkd (dla anis jidH Gdband Danfikd 

k^u buUnna arfasdn ydgga barite 

maUikik yd mdUho fdla Abbd C^ffA vamc4inna 
5 hi4ankMia sambdid UMoarrt 15 aiU aydnOkCk 6ijifd BdOo ka4a4Uta 

dubU Wdq ifdi UnbdrU lamdUu wdl agdrra 

dkka Wdcgnk fdla dd 'a sodatdni'^nafdni 

4dm9ikibtla aaimbdid nigdsa Qobbartra 

r^ wdl agarri kani bird ndmd hunddmd ndn danqOsra 
10 mMf na44^ imbdfna 

1 We will cut the stalks of kekkUj 2 if your house is better than my house. 3 We will 
become your servants, 4 if your wit is better than my wit. 5 Is our appointment for Sim- 
day definite? 6 Yes! I have said the word of God! 7 I am strong as God! 8 Our appoint- 
ment is for Sunday. 9 Wednesday we have met. 10 Let us bring our wealth and our women 
(as stakes of the combat)! 11 You will lead your RAs Daras6. 12 I will lead my Goban& 
Dan$i, 13 when autumn breaks forth. 14 We will call Abbft CsSih. 15 You will pray to 
your genius, 6i^6 Ba6£6. 16 We will meet twice in the week. 17 Those who fear death 
cannot escape from it! 18 I have paid my tribute to the Emperor. 19 Except him (the 
emperor), I will fight (lit. make trenches) against all. 

Notes. K&cku (v. 1) is a plant the stem of which resembles the stem of sorghum. The 
Amara call it jimmugd. The armies of R&s Daras6 and R&s Goban& met each other twice 
(v. 9), the first time at DilAlo in N6nnO's land on a Wednesday, the second time at Imb&b5 
on a Sunday (see songs 39, 40). Abbft Csffi^) (v. 14), was a famous sorcerer, native of 
P^; Gv^t Baiio was a sorcerer of Li^ft Hord& (v. 15).^ 

^ For the historical subject of this song, cf. Guidi, ' Strofe e pioooli testi Amarid,' op. dt, song 4; 0. J. Afevork, 
La yita di Menilek II, Roma, 1906; De Castro, Nella terra dd negus, op. dt, vol. 2. 
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The four following songs belong to the class of poems called by the Galla fdrsi. They 
are long poems with short verses^ in which are celebrated the most famous warriors of the 
tribe, particularly by recalling their ancestors on the father's and the mother's side. They 
are the poetical expression of the bonds which imite the members of the tribe. They are 
the boastmg songs of the tribe as a whole, as opposed to the boastingHSongs of the single 
warriors which are called gQr&nO,. Here is the fAr^A of the clan L&g& (^firtf of the tribe 
li^fi Bill6. 



of An hclQA qayd 
GMNabtBatd 
yd ''bbd Oojidm fay A 
5 fu4^^ qord sadi 
idra fdkkd gadi 
boqqoUd loUoqi 
{fia gcftd fold 
^nqiUin Sbdkd 

10 lammoUd ^omburi 
kan Ddqd kan QarkA 
Idfd 4dlri nOddi 
Ufd 4din faUik 
aSHkaidarbi 

15 ri^ l>a9d Osi 
Doli oia mannd 
dvUi ol& wdyd 
fanUa^Ldgd 6drU 
iiin mdnd fdUi 

20i^Uya(AUi 
yd daS66i bararl 

yd qoUd gargad 

wddAn Wdrrd BUkrd 

koJfdn fdrda'^lMd 

26 Lotd lokkd 4itrd 
4im Load Biitrd 
4irri Di9d BvJA 
dkka'^nfird murd 
rCAd SAfi Sinibd 

30 Ligdi BSM WdUi 



Ligdl dmma'^ni'ufiL 
gdra'^rfaad it^A 
fdrda'^UHud bidd 
yd kdUSydl'^lagd 

36 Bodddn JktWnsikne 
yAWaOd'^hbaQdhA 
WdUd'^ifMitn iatM 
guU^aaai koffd 
morH'^idlik golfd 

40 gafifamd mi4dn% 
iabU Rorls Bakd 
Waiard kan isAni 
riM Bvlgi Dord 
TvUa DansfCb qoM 

46 amarU gutiOd 
qybdrratti riibA 
dbba adi guddiidd 
ald^laUibdM 
KoUbd of An kiyd 

60 ginniydn Badi^ad 
IfabblBaaiiGuddi 
q&fi mvM ddbd 
Qup» Ivbba hrfd 
yd murdydn kHId 

66 ydTwdlMBm 
niU Biyd Garbd 
dirsln kdrd dirbi 
laf&n 4^d IdUu 
indirdH mali 

60 OmRdbdjirH 



1 The pure, white cup 2 is burned at the edge of the ditch. 3 G6t6 Nabt Bat6I 
> safety of the lord of Goj^gftm! 5 Take three districts 6 and the forests down there! 
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7 The maize has ripened. 8 (like) the moon (he is) under his lord, 9 the negro of my lord, 
10 the robust mulattol 11 D^ft and Qork&I 12 Plant in the ground necklaces, of jetl 
13 Plant in the ground ankletsi 14 Put them here and go away! 

15 The hero (son) of Pas& Osd, 16 D61e, why is he absent? 17 (Then) it is better not 
to go to war! 18 horsemen of L&gS 6&rtil 19 It (i.e. L&gfi 6&rti) is the best housel 
20 It is the best land! 21 O daiH, be propitious (to us)! 22 O ^oOd, aid (us) ! 23 The son- 
in-law of the W&rrft Bi^rft 24 pushes forward his horses, laughing. 25 Lot& with the long 
bridle, 26 the husband of Lo^ Bi^rft, 27 the husband of Disd Bulft, 28 he cuts down (his 
enemies) like stalks of sorghum. 29 The hero (son) of SM, (son) of Simb6, 30 ligdf (son) 
of R5b&, (daughter) of Wall6, 31 ligdf does not come now. 32 He will come in the autumn. 
33 He will terrify the horses (lit. he will cause the horses to have colic). 

34 O grass at the borders of the river! 35 The son-in-law of Ddti"ns&ne, 36 WaUA, 
father of Qab&. 37 Wall6 has seven sons. 38 He laughs, standing upright in Gutd, 39 the 
stubborn man whose sons are demons. 40 O sickle for com! 41 The sons (lit. the calves) 
of Roirfsfi Bakari^, 42 Watar6 is their land! 

43 The hero, son of Bulgd (son) of Dorft, 44 Tullti (son) of Dansi^, the sorcerer, 45 with 
rings and ear-rings, 46 he beats the fingers. 47 Lord of a great white horse, 48 he is known 
in every coimtiy. 49 The Eol6bO, whose mouth is a snare, 50 the demons of the banks of 
the Badi^ssfi, 51 sons of Rasti Guddf. 

52 1 am full of boiled pulse and pudding. 53 Quj^, soul of the warriors! 54 O cutter of 
borders of wooden bowls! 55 O Turft, lord of (the horse) Billd! 

56 The wife of Bfyo Garb&, 57 Dirst 9titches the saddles. 58 He (Bfyo Garb&) is a 
trooper truly valiant, 59 but he is cruel. 60 He is at Qiltti R5b&. 

Notes. As I have already remarked (see notes to song 4), very frequently in these Galla 
songs there is a parallelism of soimd between two verses. The first verse in this case is in 
no way connected with the sense of the song, but it is introduced merely to make with its 
syllables, similar to the syllables of the second verse, the aforesaid parallelism. This paral- 
lelism is used especially in the fdrsd; there are many examples of it in the preceding song: 
V. 1-2 with V. 3-4; v. 7 with v. 9; v. 34 with v. 36; v. 52 with v. 53; v. 54 with v. 55. 

The first hero named in the song is G5r6 Nabt Bat6 (v. 3-6). He stood by the king of 
Gojy^fim, Takla HaymSnot (at that time rds) during the imf ortimate expeditions against 
Eaffa. Once, the soldiers of Kaffa xmexpectedly reached the Omo where the armies were 
encamped, and imder the protection of the night, attacked the Amara camp, massacring 
the Godjamians and the Galla of Ginmifi Abbfi 6if&r, allies of R&s Ad&l. (Takla HaymSnot 
was the royal name taken by Rfis AdH at the time of his coronation.) Then G0r5 Nabt 
Batd, who was on the other side of the camp, running to join the combat cried: ** Yd'^bbd 
GoUdm^ dn abbOnkik ivf^a'^nsodatint " " O Lord of Go^ftm, I have come! I, your pro- 
tector, do not fear! '' He defeated the Kaffa and thus saved RAs Adil. Then Rfts AdAl 
gave him three districts at the frontier of Goj^^ftm. 
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Verses 7-12 esctol two brothers^ Daqft and QorkA, sons of a negro slave. The singer 
warns the enemy not to stand against Daqft and Qorkft, and to abandon to them that 
which th^ desire. The daS6tk and the qoU6 (v. 21-22) are two kinds of genii venerated by 
the Galla.^ The verses 23-28 allude to Lotft MOtf, husband of Loii6, sister of Tu6&> 
D^bm5. The suggestion of the other wife of Lotft (v. 27) demonstrates the spread of polyg- 
amy in these Galla countries. Gut£ (v. 38), WatarA (v. 42), Badi^ssft (v. 50), QQtu RObft 
(v. 60) are districts of the L^ 6srtf clan in li^ft BiI16. The verses 43-48 ring about the 
sorcerer, Tullti Dans&, who is so wealthy that he uses rings and earrings, instead of a 
whip, to beat the fingers of his servants. As it is known, the whip {alUinii&) is a sign of power 

among the Galla. 

31 

Here is the/drsd of the clan Bti'ft S6rg&, bdonpng to the tribe l&qjk NaqamtS on the 
frontier between the territory of Morodft and the territory of Li^qft Sibft. 



fum''urg6fU IMi g^ 
figdnirrt kcM ydl)dkd 
ifarrd^kka bakakkd^ yd IfcttA 

5 ioU IftbOlaU, vd ifoUik 
Sant di9a9& gai^ yd (foUA 
na hOrbaga daUt, yd {foOA 
homtmM mtZd, yd jjMdt 
dubbl Mor6dar6y yd ifoUik 

10 n^ hdiaga daili, yd ifoait 
DaiHA'Vahiyd.ydiioaA 
(fOakd iffUskd, yd ioJUt 
SibiMu iffUskd, yd ifoailk 
far&nfd hugqCb^dj yd ioUik 

16 Maroddn VrgA^A^ yd jjoUik 
nUUdioUi^k, Bakd OoH, ydioUtt 
D%nqd(}cfyAGiUd6,ydS6aik 
habaUi gindiid, yd ioOA 
mUfa Bakd Oodl, yd jMA 

20 Amanltn Iggiid, yd {follA 
ifMkQmimt,ydifoaA 
gdfd bu 'i'^rabd, ydioOA 
diikaoUlmU,ydifoUik 
irrdUo fnurani, yd ifoUik 

2S mm ifabbl Bakd Oo4i, yd ioUA 
CirdUo Gvmarij yd {foUA 



yodi haU, yd HMtb 

mand diiUd'^ngott^, yd jfoOA 

biidOd BakarCt, yd jdOCb 

30 Qann6 ydHbd Dilbd, yd goUHk 
gurrdi6d''kka aydndf yd {foUA 
Mn nd dukd'^ydndf yd {faUA 
dn offd'^nqinqimif yd iMik 
toombari niguad^ yd ioUHt 

35 ydBurfd TitiUt, yd ioUii 
ydHbd bantf 6iddd, yd {foUA 
rirbd ganni'^nguniUf yd ffMA 
efUn^naqi na fiddj yd ioUA 
(Siddd fardikn kwrrd, yd ifoUA 

40 falafd gag'^giurij yd joUik 
mOfa BMd Duld, yd (foUik 
Qabatd yd Uldt, yd ioUHi 
bakakkd BafurA, yd {foUik 
ifird jUU tdkko, yd {foUA 

45 ifdra nCif hdr4%ss(Lf yd ifcUit 
yd GomugA BdM, yd {foUik 
8lfaalplna oU, yd {foUii 
atbdnfib9dvUt,ydi6aCt 
Nagari fayHmdf yd fcUA 

50 iarri kan faUOmd, yd ioUA 
asAtnd nd firrtf yd {foUik 
bada burfuffu^df yd jMA 



> Gf. Ceeohi, op. dt., toL 2, p. 314-316, and Guidi, Vooabolario amarioo, op. cit., tif6 voes, qoOie. 
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hdrkarrdU''abukijtf yd fcUik 
baiiA kUn tumtu4Aj yd ifdUk 

55 kdn farddU'^ulugiif yd joUA 
muffd tnOH Hardf yd ioUCb 
Gayi darbd gOssd^ yd ioUik 
mdli fardAn firdf yd {fcUHk 
lafd Bu 'd Bayl, yd ifoUik 

60 kuni Pappd jj^nndn^ yd fcUA 
waqqrdn qartamt^ yd foUA 
kuni Babbd {f^ndtif yd jjoUilt 
hiM Hard (akkd, yd ioUA 
nd gardn ids gabij yd foUit 

65 H gardn aUamiy yd jjoliA 
dkJuOnkd durbd, yd ifoUik 
hdiikSa na44^itnif yd joUik 
lafdn 4iiga UOtu, yd ifoUA 
torb'^cfi ba4aUi, yd HoOtt 

70 Unhi baiUffatU, yd foUik 
niU'^ndSeiU mdU, yd ifoUik 
kdn mmitd HaUAy yd {fottib 
iWnriftsiniy yd ij60/Ct 
Urfd'^UMi mdU, yd goOik 

75 kdn innard batt&j yd jjoUik 
iWnmilkMnij yd jMik 
yd niH bo9i:tUif yd jjoUA 
9l hCbka bukdhA^ yd ifolkk 
hukd figgtUiiki, yd {foOiii 

80 Jaf&n 4<iga IMu, ydgoUik 
si bi^ka ifudkCk, yd ioUik 
kdn qiUitssl rdgA^ yd {foUik 
laSdn tdkko ffirti, yd ifolUk 
KvHlm'dbaeU,ydioai:k 

S5 Hud fi^filiiki, yd ioai:k 
kdn qiUibsH rdsi, yd iMik 
lH44ik99a gamaUiif yd icUik 
Bard bOHnfaMi, yd ioOtb 
LCtqd QomA^ii^j UA ioUik 



90 gamd rirbisMf yd (foUA 
ha^d'^lfM tokhiHt, yd {foUik 
UmMi haifsi, yd goUih 
hd4A Hribsisif yd ScUik 
Gidadd ROdid, yd ioUA 

95 Omi Obd Bart, yd goUik 
insodata du 'd, yd ijotUb 
iinni^kka bakakkd, yd jcUik 
fardarrd'^n4dma44df yd joUA 
Nagt Bagd Libasdf yd jjolUlb 

100 idM Obd Bart, yd giMA 
WTadikmd urgi, yd joUik 
indaq6 ndfidd, yd jMik 
lafd Gtibbd Gcmbd, yd ioUik 
agadd nd (abH, yd jMCt 

105 yd GaddlM Sambd, yd ifoOA 
6imald (kmaiUy yd ioOA 
mOfa Girid WarH, yd ioOA 
fuMn^iU'^dn HUi, yd ioOA 
BvUdn middgdm, yd HoUA 

1 10 6atlbi 6imal<b^, yd HMCb 
Wdyin Abba KaUi, yd goOA 
sodddn Bakaifib4df yd jjoUHb 
onndf dabarikddf yd (jfnSt^ 
in4aqi ndfiddd, yd joUik 

115 lafd Bu 'd Sgrgd, yd {foUii 
Nagt Sonibi Ubt, yd ioOA 
abbd Bu 'd Sgrgd, yd ioOCt 
Wanddn kdn kieaMmd, yd joUik 
Kumdl)bd QaJan^, yd HoOCt 

120 gabd nM ndggdddi^ yd joflCb 
Sold Said Obd, yd goUik 
Dinql Somt DdM, yd jMCb 
adard yd'^lmdkdf yd ifoUA 
9Ut''§rgdd4^''n6, yd HoUA 

125 jard sOsd'^mbAgne, yd ifdUik 
lafd Bu 'd SHrgd, yd ioOCt 



1 hydromel of the storehouse, O old hydromel! 2 (Like the hydromel) I smell the 
valiant warriors. 3 Those of Eottf run, O my Lord! 4 They are like thunder, O children! 
5 The plant of ioU has shot up, children! 6 §one is about to deluge, children! 7 Let 
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the daiie save us (from Sone)I ^ 8 On the ankle is the leg! 9 From MorodA (lit. from 
MorodA's matter) 10 let us save the daSXl 11 Dili56ft, chief of the land, 12 my terror, 
my terror! 13 Sibii is my terrorl 14 The pulse among the pumpkins! 15 MorodA, son of 
XJrg^l leWhatarethesonsofBakah^God^d? 17 DinqA, son of Qorgi^ Gi^6£oI 18 the 
ploughshare and the plough-handle! 19 The son of Bakari^ God^O, 20 Amantd, son of 
Iggf, 21 hyena with thin ankles! 22 When the Arabians descended here, 23 he pursued 
them day and night 24 by cutting them off from above. 25 Where are the sons of Bakar^ 
GodanO ? 26 Cirr^£o, the son of Gumarf, 24 descends for the expedition. 28 He does not 
plough behind his house. 29 left-handed (son) of Bakari^, 30 O Qinno, lord of (the 
horse) Dilb&, 31 black as a beneficent genius! 32 Come on, follow me, O beneficent genius! 

33 I have cut the canes. 34 The judge of the Emperor, 35 Bur(a, son of Titill6, 36 
chief of (jiddd, 37 while we sing about him, he becomes famous. 38 Who will go and bring 
him to me? 39 The horses of (jiddA are like shrubs for torches. 40 I have collected the 
wood. 41 The child of Bdfift DiJOfi, 42 Qabat&, son of Ul$6, 43 the thunder of Ba$uri6. 

44 There is a ^illd. 45 This, we will leave him! 46 Comug^, son of Bofia. 47 For 
you dishonor was avoided! 48 The master of cows has remained (there). 49 How do you 
do, O Nagarf ? 50 Those are the best (warriors). 

51 The sickle has weeded for me. 52 The cmxis have curdled. 53 You can eat them 
with your fingers. 54 Is this so brave a smith? 55 He jumps on the horse. 56 The son of 
M Otf Hor6, 57 Gay6 hurling hits (the enemy) ! 58 What (may be said) about the kindred 
horsemen? 59 The trooper of Bti'a Bayt! 60 On calling the white sorghum, 61 the mill- 
stone has broken. 62 On calling Babbd, 63 '^ He will descend to this forest! " 64 My mind 
hasrojoiced, 65 and what says your heart ? 66 My aunt is a girl, 67 my mother is a woman. 
68 The trooper truly valiant 69 has burdened himself with seven, 70 has caused seven to 
be brought. 71 A woman who has not brought forth, 72 may she eat boiled pulse ? 73 This 
does not satiate her. 74 A soldier who has not fought, 75 may he bear the parade-shield? 
76 This does not indicate him (i.e. is not his proper sign). 77 O rough woman, 78 I can 
recognize you by your leavened cake, 79 by the leavened cake which you have on your 
elbow. 80 O soldier truly valiant, 81 I can recognize you by your red shirt 82 which is 
moved by the wind! 83 Thero is a trooper. 84 He has come to Eottf Bu'ft. 85 The red 
shut on his elbow 86 is moved by the wind! 

87 Those of the other bank of the Pi4<iU^ssa 88 have passed the B&r5. 89 He who has 
killed the L&qS of that bank 90 has caused the UkiS, of this bank to dance. 91 The mother 
of an only son, 92 he has killed her son. 93 He has caused the mother to dance! 94 GidiUi& 
son of Rdba, 95 the son of ObS Bar6, 96 he does not fear death. 97 Demon, thimderlike, 
98 standing on the horse, he sends (spears). 99 Nagt (son) of Bagd (son) of Li%ss6, 100 
the calf of Ob& Bar6, 101 whero he ccmies, smells. 102 Who will go and bring (him) to 

^ Thenceforward all the verBea of the aong are followed by the refrain, " children." I have not added it to 
every verse of-the translation. 
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me? 103 Trooper of GubbA Gombd, 104 break for me the canes of sorghmni 105 GadA 
Abb& Samb6, 106 6imaUl (son) of Gimai&, 107 the child of Girg6 Wanf. 108 Pullmg 
the rope, has broken it. 109 Build is a beautiful warrior. 110. He is the calf of Gunar 
U&. Ill Wayf, lord of (the horse) Kott6, 112 is the son-in-law of Bakari^. 113 He is a hurler 
of spears for others. 114 Who will go and bring (him) to me? 115 The trooper of Bti 'S 
S6rgS, 116 Nagt (son) of Somb6 (son) of Ub6I 117 O chief of Bti '& S6rga, 118 Wand6 
isyourlandl 110 OKtimsS, lord of (the horse) Qalangf! 120 What can I sell to the market? 
121 (The son) of Sal& (son) of Sal6 (son) of Obd. 122 Dinqf (son) of Som6 (son) of D&fi5. 
123 I beseech you, my soni 124 I will send messages to youl 125 He does not know 
flight, 126 trooper of Bti '& S6rgS. 

Notes. After mentioning Eotti Bti % the chief family of Bti '& S6rga (v. 1-4), the 
singer alludes to the neighboring chiefs, §on6 and Morod&, both feared on account of their 
bravery (v. 5-7, 8-10); then sings about Dilic6&, brother of Son6 (v. 11-13). Next, he 
enumerates the sons of Bakar^ GoddnO; the first is Moiod&, whose mother was nrgi:^ 
(v. 14-15) ; the second is Dinq&, whose mother was 6orgt Gie66A (v. 16-17) ; then Amantd, 
whose mother was Iggf (v. 18-25). Amantd was an oflScer (JUawrOn) of BAs Goban& and 
fought together with his chief against the Dervishes when they invaded W&llag& and li^S 
(see song 49). Another younger son of Bakarlb is Cirr&6£o (v. 25-28) whose mother was 
Gumarf. As may be seen, there are enumerated four wives of Bakari^: Urg^, Goigfb 
Gie£ji6, Iggf , Gxmiarf . The last son of Bakari^ is Q&nnO (v. 29-32). As to the words ''black 
as a beneficent genius,'^ see song 138, notes. The verses 33-39 allude to Btirefi, chief of the 
village GiddA, (his mother was Titillg) but a native of Bti '& S6rgS. The verses 4(HS 
allude to the two brothers, Qabatft B6fi& and Comugi^ B6fi&. The mother of the former was 
U16S, and the land which was governed by him was Ba$uri^ in the territory of Bti 'ft S6rg&. 
The verses 47-50 allude to a warrior, Nagarf , who evidently is not Nagarf Gannft (see song 
23). This other Nag^ was a rich owner of cattle. The verses 51-56 sing of Gay6, son 
of M5t( Hor6, a valiant horseman, and the verses 57-65, of Babb6, native of the family 
Bti 'ft Bayf, belonging to the clan Bti 'ft S6rgft. After a few verses on the general subject 
of gallantry, which make an interlude and a pause in the long enumeration of the warriors 
(v. 66-^2), the singer celebrates the exploits of Gidadft whose father was ObS BarS and 
whose mother was Rdbft. During a war between the two li^S (i.e. the confederation of 
the five li&q& tribes and the W&llagft), Gidadft fighting together with Tu£6o DinnO and 
Etimsft (see song 32) against W&Ilagft, killed a traitor, and although li^S was standing 
by W&llagft, GidadA himself brought to the mother of the traitor the news of her son's 
death. The mother danced for joy on hearing this news, which, however sad, cancelled 
the dishonor of her family. 

Verses 99-103 allude to the brother of Gidad&, Nagt Obft Bar6, whose mother was 
Bagd Li%ss6; the country of Nagt was Gubb& Gomb6. The song ends with references to 
several warriors; GadAAbbftSambd; the two brothers, sons of (jimSlie, (jimaUL and Bull6; 
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Wftyf, son-in-law of Bakari^; Nag), son of Somb6 XJb6 and governor of the Wand6 marshes; 
SaUl, son of Said Obd. 

The ioli (v. 5) is a tree, the smaller branches of which are used by the Galla to cure 
toothache. The leaves of this tree are also used to check discharges from the eye. Loran- 
siyos tells me that they rub the teeth with twigs of the Mi; the rubbing causes a hemor- 
rhage, after which the toothache disappears. Loransiyos adds that a French doctor has 
studied this tree, and, moreover, collects many twigs of it and sends them to France. The 
AmAr& calls it ingim. 



This is the f&rsd of the tribe, 

mbaMiniBakd 

Kuimdn G49a Ruffi 

SdwdSSOm gabbari 

Ooiidmik danqdri 
5 i^ bard kani 

fnt4dn ntk fUiSM 

GibtbUiudbaU 

SttgMi'^rrd bu 'i 

Mfigdn hii^ hagi 
10 m&fd MM Bakd 

Kumsdniyd l^ld 

ati mdyd'^U^lH 

abbdn GiM 6art 

wdmbdrik negtisd 
15 «( Wdq n& guddUd 

bakakkd Bakarik 

Ligdi mand'^mbaii 

mandn 6aJtd (fird 

gurrdn t>dpd ifird 
20 yoggd'^n kiifd go^i 

Likqd nd iabcad 

4irsd Siekd OoWt 

Siddlfbd Ydbasd 



32 

likift Naqamt6. 

Bantn GMt gaU 
2Bfdrdada)btia't 
gabd mdl naggddi 
r€Ad Abdi Bdsd 
wdfU^'dbbd Qalanifl 
wdntdmdndbdU 
30 mdnd dMa'^nqoMt 
mannd H *addaU 
wdfUdgadibdU 
fdrdd^f46rd''nkuUii 
mdlin H fakkdU 
35 fotandn bin *ari 
Boiard Bidard 
Amdrd Unhani 
dn ajfsd j^ 

htndibbd44u jj^ 
40 gimdlibdkd gfH 
Gogifdm torbaUbnd 
jSdtodn <jtiMa foni 
gtmd'^nbdsd jfii 
tnakarl fv4dttu 
45 gibiributdUu 



1 The hero (son) of Morodft (son) of Bakari^, 2 EtimsS (son) of G6sfi (daughter) of 
Rufd, 3 has paid tribute to the Shoans, 4 has stood against the Godjamians. 5 In this 
time of famine, 6 he has given us oom to eat. 7 He has ascended toward the Gibib, 8 he 
has descended from there to Si^O. 9 The horse has evacuated a tape-worm. 10 The child 
of MorodA (son) of Bakarife, 11 KtSmsa himself fights. 12 Why do you not fight? 13 
Lord of Gi^bo 6ar£, 15 judge of the Emperor, 15 may God increase you in our behalf ! 
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16 The thunder (son) of Bakariby 17 Ligdf (son) of HanbaS6, 18 his house is in (jatd, 
19 his fame (reaches) P&j)0. 20 When I have collected the kil^S, 21 the L^& men will 
annoy me (i.e. by demanding some ki^d of me). 22 The husband of Si^kO GolbS, 23 Sfdfi, 
father of YSbas&. 24 The BondyS have returned to the Gibife; 24 the horses have become 
sick. 

26 What can I buy at the market? 27 The hero (son) of Abdf (son) of Basd, 28 the 
shield of the lord of (the horse) Qalan^, 29 W^tS has gone out of the house; 30 he will 
not plougjh behind his house. 31 Your wife is white for you. 32 W&nta has gone out below. 
33 Please do not cut the navel of the horses. 34 How does it seem to you ? 35 The tobacco 
with light leaves does not bum. 36 BoSar& Bidard: 37 ^'AmirS. during one week 38 I will 
kill! " he said. 39 '' I will not anoint myself! " he said. 40 '^ It is the blood-price of my 
father! '' he said. 41 ^' Seventy Godjamians, 42 one hundred and five Shoans! 43 It is 
the blood-price of my father! " he said. 44 ''Now take counsel, 45 pay the tribute." 

Notes. The fArsd begins by extolling the bravery of the chief of L^a NaqamtS, KtimsS 
Gabra IgziabhSr, son of Morod& Bakar^. KtimsS is his pagan name; when he was 
baptized, he took the Christian name Gabra Igziabhdr (i.e. in Ethiopic, Slave of God, 
lit.i Slave of the Lord of the Earth). After the death of his father Morod&, Ktimsa was 
appointed daj^di and governor of his father's land. G6sS (v. 2) was the mother of KtimsS. 
KtimsS, like his father, was always loyal to the Shoans; he made an expedition against 
Si^5 (v. 7-S), a place between Shoa and li^S. Verse 9 alludes to the fright of the warriors 
of Si^go assailed by KtimsS; even the horses, on seeing KtimsS, have evacuated the worms 
living in their bellies! Gi^bd (jarS (v. 13) is a large territory in L^S, Naqamt^, fief of KtimsS. 
The verses 16-19 allude to KtimsS's uncle, ligdf Bakar^, owner of the territory of GsiA in 
li^S NaqamtS (see songs 19, 20). The verses 24r-25 refer to the secession of the BonSyS 
family, who, after a contest with KtimsS, left 'U!bq& NaqamtS and camped near the 
frontier of Lfnunu on the banks of the Gibife. The verses 22-23 allude to the warrior Sid& 
Tuf&, father of YSbasS, and chief of Hin<U^bS Ga^Sf (see Prose, text 9). The ki^o (v. 20) 
is an aromatic plant.^ The verses 26-^, singing of the warrior, WSntS, pun on his name, 
which in Galla means '^ shield." AbbS QSlan^ (i.e. lord of the horse, QSlan^) is the war- 
name of KtimsS. 

Verses 35-45 describe the terrible vengeance taken by the warrior, BoSarS Bidarti 
upon the Amara. When the Shoans advanced to conquer li^S, Daj^^ Lul Saggad, com- 
mandant of an Amara corps, received the peaceful surrender of the clan li^S WSy6. 
However, after entering the country, the Amara soldiers began to sack and pillage the huts 
of the Galla. During this plundering, Bidarti, father of BoSarS, was killed. Then his son, 
a youth of seventeen, devoted himself to a relentless hunting of Amara. Following the 
Shoan troops on their march, he assailed all the soldiers, who, disbanding in their usual 
way, detached themselves from their comrades. BoSarS did not anoint his head with 
butter because of these victories for the reasons stated in song 34. 

1 Ceochi, op. cit, vol. 2, p. 281. 
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33 

Here is the song^ of the tribe Sulti Mann^i tiving between limmu, Shoa, and libAn 
Tokko. The tribe paid tribute to FitawrSri H£bta Giyoiig^ (see song 35) : 



yibaUhu'arri G. 8. B.: hu'Ore 

hSSa (ibdi4A 
yABcMGu'A 

5 haqd maided 

QfdOadd4d 

asln ol gord 

sittAdaggdld 

yd Sido BMl 
10 laS6 Oabbard 

qCtM&n JalfalA G. S. B. : qCtMdn 

y& Gdro Binnd 

lOmfd Gabbard G. S. B.: libnfd 

dn tfijd 9ofi 
15 yd Ogd Loft 

QU ^d'^nrdsand 

du 'd'^ftfdraan6 

fnaqd^fi4^9an& 
20 mdgdn yd gu 'd 

^Umtu gogsi G. S. B.: iUmtu 

gddi kWM 

mdgdn yd du ^d 

kan gdri ioksi 
25 wdrA bdOSsS 

gdbdgarM4d 

hanUni fUUi 

Rdbd Ba!ilit4d 



kan dHU todmt 
30 tumdMuykd^fUM G.S.B.:ltifiufttu>A4"rb0rd 

ol gorikd dU'^an idma^d 

mdgdn yd gu 'd 

i^ilmiugogai 

gddikMUi 
35 mdgdn yd du *d 

kan gdri 4oka6 

wdrikbaltUi 

yd Ogd Kormd 

riU^'dbbdfardMi 
40 frgd44u Idkdn 9i dird 

ydMpdrCM 

M^dbbdfarddUi 

^rgdiiiu Jdkdn si dird 
45 kindanqdn kormd 

sadAntoiyyd 

Ukko'^nbarrisd 

wdlgittiBogbd 

sadAntosimd 
SO OifHd fdl£i«i 

Sumdnu '^naimd 

Quriknu''nsimd 

Girid fdliisd 

Mrndd GubbdlfCOa 
55 Girid BogiUt ''an fdrwS 



1 He has ascended. Will he descend 2 td the ground of the threshing floor? 3 O Bat6 
Gu 'Ay 4 you are the trooper of Sol^. 5 1 scratch my head. 6 Offi (son) of GadSl 7 Here 
shall be raised 8 the grass of the desert. O Sfdo BOrd^ 10 trooper of Gabbarfti 11 with 
the nails he hurls spears! 

12 O Gdro Binn6, 13 lion of Gabbarfti 

14 I have filled the cup, 15 O OgO Lof6I 

1 This song is included in The Oalla SpdUng Book (see Intxoduction). I give the variations of The OdUa 
Spdling Book in parentheses, since I have written tiie song according to the pronunciation of Loransiyos. This song 
with a few others has already been published by Paulitssche in his Biknographie fford Ost AfrikoBf vol. 2. 
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16 With cows which have no milk, one cannot make butter, 17 (but) they do not 
cease bringing forth (calves). 18 For the dead (warrior) , one does not wigfdrsd, 19 (but) 
one does not forget his renown. 20 O cow without milk, 21 you have made the milk pot 
dry, 22 you have hung up [forever] the rope for milking! 23 O death, 24 you have hidden 
(from us) the valiant (warriors) ; 25 you have wasted their renown I 

26 In the market of the barley 27 the rat has eaten. 28 O Rfib& (son) of Bar^, 29 the 
war has called (us) ! 30 Slayer with the point of the spear, owner of the armlet of ivoiy, 
31 after ascending, I will speak with you! 

32 O cow without milk, 33 you made the milk pot dry; 34 you have hung up (for- 
ever) the rope for milking! 35 O death, 36 you have hidden (from us) the valiant (warriors) ; 
37 you have wasted their renown! 

38 Ogo (son) of Korm£, 39 you horseman, 40 send (to me) your bridle; I will 
stitch it for you! 41 5^&j>Sn%so! 42 O Cdro C5nf! 43 You horsemen, 44 send (to me) 
your bridle; I will stitch it for you! 45 The cock 46 crows three times; 47 once causes 
the day to dawn. 48 Likewise Bogibd. 49 Three (sons of his) distinguish themselves. 
50 Girgd is the best. 51 gum6nu distinguishes himself. 52 Quri^nu distinguishes himself. 
53 Girg6 is the best! 54 The lion of Gubbft AU^lu, 55 Gicid (son) of Bog&, I wiU sing (of 
him) inmyfArsdl 

Notes. Verses which have no sense, but are sung only for the soimd parallelism (see 
song 30) are very frequent in this song (e-g. 1-2, 5-6, 7-8, etc.) Sob^ (v. 4) is a place in 
the Sulti territory near libdn T6kko; the population is Mohammedan. Gabbarft (v. 10, 
13) is a village near libdn T6kko at the bank of the river Bis&n Gabbar&. As to '^ the 
rope for milking " (v. 22), it is a Galla custom to bind the feet of the cows before milking 
them. These special ropes are called gSdi. The armlet of ivory (v. 30) belongs only to the 
slayer of one elephant (see song 15, notes). Gubb& AU^lu is a place, probably a hill, be- 
tween Sulti and limmu (v. 54). 

34 

The warrior Bosarft Bidard, after the massacre of the Amara (see song 32, v. 35-45), 
sang this song: 

kdn abbd buUd '^nqaUii kandfa ''ifsdni 

gand hdti rakd^nqdbdu 4d4d dibbdiXun adld 

1 (Warriors) whose father does not make the sacrifice of the bvitdj 2 whose mother has 
not yet received the sacrifice of the rdkdl 3 After killing such warriors, 4 it is contrary to 
custom to anoint one's self with butter. 

Notes. Similar outrageous words are quoted by Bahrey in his Historia Oentis GaUa.^ 
The Galla are forbidden to anoint themselves with butter after killing ignoble beasts, i.e. 

^ I. Guidi, ed, HisUnia OenHa Oalla, (CorpuB scriptorum orientaliuzn, ScriptoreB Aethiopioi, Paris, 1907, ser. 2, 
vol. 3, p. 20^207). 
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all beasts which, after receiving the shot, cry out. Thus, the buffalo is ignoble, because if it 
is wounded, it lows as a cow; and, according to a proclamation of Bakar& GkMUnO, even 
the elephant is ignoble among the IJkfi Naqamt^ tribe, because many elephants roar when 
they were wounded. The Amara are compared by the singer to ignoble beasts, because 
(v. 1-2) they have none of the signs that distinguish men from beasts according to the 
Galla standard, i-e^ offering the sacrifice (^ the bvUd and the sacrifice of the rdkO. The 
buttd is a great Galla festival which each tribe celebrates every eight years. It is connected 
with the initiation ceremonies (see song 142 and Prose, text 4). The rdko is the sacrifice 
which legalizes a wedding (see Nuptial Songs). A woman '' receives the rdkd " when she 
is anointed with the blood of the victim sacrificed for the rdkd. 

35 

The Sulti Galla, as I have already said (song 33), paid tribute to Fitawrfiri Hdbta Giyor- 
gis. This chief, after a great murder followed by many blood vengeances, proclaimed that 
blood revenge must be abrogated in the territory governed by him. The Galla law con- 
cerning adulteiy reads: '^ The offended consort must kill the adulterous consort and his 
companion to take vengeance for their crime." Hdbta Giyorgis, on the contrary, decided 
that for the killing of the adulterer, could be substituted payment of a fine equal to the 
blood-price, by the adulterous consort to the injured husband. The proclamation excited 
the protests of the Sulti, who considered the abrogation of this ancient custom impious. 
As Hdbta Giyorgis did not retract his proclamation, the Suld rebelled against him. The 
emperor Menilek, following his policy of great toleration of Galla customs, removed Fita- 
wr&ri Hdbta Giyorgis from his command, and gave the governorship of the Sulti to Da^&c 
HayU^ GuddfsS, brother of R&s Makonnen (see song 82). Haylfe GuddfsS, as the first act 
of his government, abrogated the proclamation of his predecessor, and re-established the 
ancient Galla law. Then a Sulti minstrel sang: 

kan duri dvbU haJKbse 10 if&rsieii dubU baUikse 
abbdn ddd bdga diUe ta '6 fdbaa gdUH hd^a 

garbiSX gommdnd b6U Disd yd Disd'^bdyqikkd 

4iiftu sdfii GvddisdH Dis6 fardi jjdiamdkCe 

5 Bdiii nMi duraUUi dvbbl fitdwrdri Oorgiticd 

tuttumdUa Hianio 15 gdfd Sdd 4dqe goftdn 
gaJLi ddlfd 4dlfd fidtu kardn giniifr6''nqaS^li 

tuUumdUa jj^ goftdn dviJbi 'V)d gur^ '^sandjio 

ilm''abbdfirdifurdd4d hiy^asi gifH kafff6 

1 The ancient matter is finished. 2 AbbS Od& is really dead. 3 The slave harvests sprouts. 
4 He who is bom from the stock of GuddfsS, 5 the stock of the ancient kings, 6 ''Hit with 
the pointi '' he has said. 7 May the price of the womb be eaten by the wombi 8 '' Hit 
with the point! " the lord has said. 9 The son of the judge is wise! 10 The ancient matter 
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is finished. 11 Those who had sat down (in your houses), break themi Those who had 
entered (your houses), send them out! 12 O Disd, my Disd (daughter) of Obd W&rqi&, 
13 Di86 whose horses are sixty I 14 The matter of FitawrSri H^bta Giyorgis. 15 When the 
lord (EUlbta Giyorgis) has gone to Shoa, his way has been directed to the skyi 17 The 
matter of Abba Qurtft. 18 The poor has desired the lady! 

Notes. Abbs Odfi (v. 2) was a famous Galla sorcerer (see Prose, text 11) who had prophe- 
sied, as Abbtikko, the submission of the Gtalla to the Amara. Therefore the Sulti do not 
bewidl him! The verses 3-6 compare the noble mind of Hayli^ GuddfsS, bom of Galla 
Tul&ma stock, with the cowardliness of H^bta Giyorgis (the penalty established by H&bta 
Giyorgis seemed a cowardice to the Cxalla), pictured as a slave collecting sprouts, the well 
known vegetables, food of the poorest Abyssinians. In verse 9, HayU^ is called " the son 
of the judge," because his father Guddisft was a judge in the territory called Sulultft be- 
tween W&llo and Shoa near Ankobar. To explain verse 16, it is necessary to remark that 
the (]kdla ironically called Shoa gin^ QoftA^ that is " the Lord's sky,'' alluding to the court of 
Menilek, a destination very much desired by all the Amara ofiScers sent far from their own 
countries to govern the Galla lands. In verse 17, Fitawrftri H&bta Giyorgis is called Abb& 
Qur(ft. This is an ironical name given to him by Menilek, because H&bta Giyorgis was 
famous for his skill in deciding the most intricate questions. The name is formed like the 
war names (that is, preceded by the word, abbd^ '^ lord ") from the Amharic root qorrata, 
"to decide a question." The true Amharib name is Abba Qur0w; Qurfd is the Galla pro- 
nunciation. Verses 12-13 have no meaning other than sound parallelism with verses 14r-15. 
Disd Obo W&rqi^ was a (jalla heroine who governed the Nonno (jibftt tribe. She was the 
only woman among the M^$S Galla to whom her tribe had given permission to carry a 
spear. 

36 

In The GaUa Spelling Book (see introduction to this article), among the pastoral songs, 
there is the following little song concerning Tiu*ft Tobb6, a warrior native of lAh&a Kuttayd. 

urAnfardd fitU Turd K6ma TiMd 

bu^ asd bitiuM 6 du *asd biikaU 

mwrd m6rmd ififd Twdn marqd diddi 

1 The girth of the horse has been broken. 2 It has been well understood that it shall fall 
down. 3 O cutter of the rim of the cups! 4 Tur&, the son of Tobb6 5 has well understood 
that he will die. 6 (But) Turft has refused porridge. 

Notee. The song means: Turft, although he has known that it was not possible to 
win, has preferred to die, rather than to live as a coward (porridge is the food of the 
cowards, see song 1). The verses of this song are joined together with an artful sound 
parallelism ; the first verse with the sixth, the second with the fifth, the third with the fourth. 
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37 

The following song may be found in The OdUa Spelling Book among the boasting 
songs (gordrsd). However, as it concerns a single warrior, I have included it among the 
historical songs. Nasir6| the hero of this song had fought bravely, but in a foreign land, 
exiled from his native country. 

NoBirdbMabM ctatrivSJMUti 

ambdldd mdnd bM qcHM natti gontfd 

ambdiSSSnkd Mtt bM mOndn yd Hyd ormd 

didd kOOd qOiOami ta 'M tiaM holfd 
6 diddbdqdgydddtti 

1 Nasir6 has fared badly going out (of his country). 2 The lion has gone out of his 
house. 3 My lion has fared badly going out (of his country). 4,^ 5,^ ... 6 If I had stayed 
in my countiy , 7 they would have killed (cattle for sacrifices after victory) and they would 
have given me presents. 8 foreign country! 9 They (i.e. the strangers) stay and laugh 
in my face! 

Notes. The verb gomfa (v. 7) means exactly '' to pay a tribute "; but the Galla call 
also ** tribute " gomfd or gOriri the presents which must be given according to the laws of 
custom. Thus the present to the victorious warrior paid by the other warriors of his tribe; 
likewise the present ^ven to the host (see Prose, text 3). 

b) The Conquest of the Oalla Kingdoms by Menilek n. 

38 

Among the first expeditions made against the Glalla during the reign of Menilek II, 
one worthy of note is that of Dai£&6 W&ldi^ BSseytim against the Gullalli^ and the Abbi££ti 
living in the district where Addis Abeba was afterwards established. The assembly of the 
GullalU^ resolved to stand resolutely against the Amara led by W&ldi!^ (see song 142). 
Here is the text of the law passed by the assembly. Like most Galla laws, it is drawn up in 
verse. 

htggdmd farddtH''nba8in bokk(l4d 

addH addarrd ''nbOfatin fdffUbid 

nM^iSBaykarrd^fibafaHn (dffik dbbd OaUdH 

tumi 9f(Mi 10 dMca fdffiUhCtna baUilkei 
5 mart fftbrd Amdrd agdbtML did 

sArddbbdhMdti 

1 Do not take away the harness from the horse! 2 Do not take away the addA from 
your head! 3 Do not take away the rmt^iiid from your hand! 4 I have struck the law! 
5 1 have cut the law! 6 The law of the fathers lubbdl 7 This is the sceptre! 8 This is the 

^ Lorannyos oould not give to me a dear explanation of venea 4 and 6. 
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parliament, 9 the parliament of the Galla fathers! 10 According to our parliament, waste! 
11 Force the Amara to fast this day! 

NoteB. The law may be divided into three parts: the first part (v. 1-3) is formed by 
introductoiy verses, commanding everyone to be ready for war; the second part (v. 4-0) 
is the fonnula for all Galla laws passed by the assembly. '' I have struck the law 'M says 
verse 4, because the president of the assembly, after the vote, strikes the ground with his 
sceptre as sign of the approval of the law. '' I have cut the law! " that is, '' the law has been 
decided ''; '' to cut " is often used in the sense of the verb " to decide." As to the IvbbA 
orlOba (v. 6), see Prose, text 4. The sceptre (v. 7) is the 5oX;A^ of the Abbd JBoibfci}, who is the 
president of the assembly (see Prose, text 5). AddUL or addd (v. 2) is the skin of a she-goat 
or bull's head, with which the Galla elders cover their heads (see Prose, text 5) ; ma4%iid 
is an armlet of she-goat's skin (see song 132). 



39 

Among the protagonists of the wars, whom the Amara sent out to subdue the Galla 
during the reign of Menilek II, BAs Gobanft is perhaps the most famous. He was the son 
of Dan^f , a king of the TuUmfi Galla, who had his residence at Fall6. The name Gobanft 
(meaning in Galla, '' full moon," as the Arabic personal name, Badr) demonstrates the 
Galla origin of the rds. It is not strange that GobanA, a Galla, was a chief of the Amara, 
who tried to conquer Hie independent Galla countries in Shoa and beyond the Gibl^; 
these wars were, in the beginning, only sanguinary expeditions such as for many centuries 
had been made by the Galla tribes. They ended apparently with the conquest of the Galla 
lands, but really they gave to the Ilm6rm£ an important political position in the Ethiopic 
empire. The horse of R4s GobanA was called DSmtAw (the Galla pronunciation is DamtA) ; 
therefore the war-name of the rds was Abbft DSmtdw; not AbbS DSqi, as Afevork 
states.^ The Galla relate that Gobanft, after the death of his father, was banished from his 
country, and reduced to the rank of a reaper on the plantations of Menilek II (at this time 
only king of Shoa). Once, during the feast of the Cross, GobanA went to the ritual joust, 
and unhorsed all the jousters. Menilek II, who was present at the joust, desired to know 
the winner personally. GobanA appeared before the king's throne and revealed to Menilek 
that he (Gobanft) was the son of a king. Then Menilek appointed him ligSbdj and gave 
him the title of Atd. 

His first expedition was made against the GurSg&, following one led there by W&ld& 
Bftseyum. GobanA had, at this time, only fifty guns of ancient type, and twelve Sanftdir 
(the Abyssinian name of ** Sniders ") ; nevertheless he conquered and plundered the 
country of the G\u*figi%, but without remaining there long enough to subdue the r^on 
decisively. Then he was sent by Menilek against the Galla of Shoa, and defeated Tdf S 
Botorft, chief of the Abbi56ti and GalAn. He marched victoriously into Fall6, and estab- 

^ Afevoik, op. dt, p. 32. 
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lished his chief camp (Amharic, katamd) in the fonner district of his father. There he was 
appointed rda. When Menilek decided to conquer Sal&h%, RAs GobanA and Rfts DSrg<% 
united their strength and, after six months, set out for SalAh% to subdue its inhabitants. 
Later, GobanA made three expeditions against the kingdom of TijiS, Ob& (another ix>rtion 
of the GalAn, Abbii6ti and GuIlaOi^ territory), but without conquering the land. The fourth 
time he was stopped in a new invasion by Da^^£&S N&d6| who had aheady concluded an 
agreement with Tdfa ObA. 

After making sure of the dominion of the Amara over the Galla of Shoa, Menilek also 
desired to extend the frontiers of his kingdom beyond the Gibi^. At this time, those Galla 
districts were occupied by the Godjamian army which, after subjugating the intermediate 
countries, had advanced as far as Kaffa.^ R&s GobanA, in charge of this far from easy 
enterprise, feigned to rebel against Emperor Johannes and King Menilek, and demanded 
to be appointed governor of the (jalla countries occupied by the Godjamians. The em* 
peror Johannes refused to grant to him these lands, and GobanA began a campaign against 
the Godjamians and passed the Gibi^. At this time (1882), the king Takla HaymSnot, 
negus of Gogg&m, was already engaged in his third invasion of Kaffa, when the hostilities 
between Shoa and Gogj^ftm began. Menilek stood, at the b^inning secretly, then publicly 
by RAs GobanA. The king Takla Haymanot, to avoid being surprised far from his own 
country, withdrew the greater part of his army toward Goj^^^&m, leaving his officer, R&s 
Darasd, in GbmnS, AbbS (jifAr to guard the territory already conquered. Daras6 had 
under his command the army of (jfnunS, the li^ft HordA led by Tu2£o DinnS (v. 29), and 
tke Gudrd. Menilek sent against these troops RAs GobanA, who, without figihting, forced 
Darasd to retreat.' Finally at DilAlS in N6nn5, the two armies assailed each other; but 
after a short struggle, almost without shedding of blood, Darasd continued his retreat. 

dn bUsS ifabbl hird Nannd dunni suiumd 

yd muMb Dambl (kgd 5 jimmdia ivfii girta 

gorrd dumnl tuifubd ribl 4^wiA jjMa 

1 1 have bougiht a calf and paid for it. 2 AbbS MtidS Dambl (jig&! 3 Behind the gorrd, 
there is a precipice. 4 Among the N6nnd, death was scarce. 5 Friday you had gone. 
6 Wednesday you had ceased (to dwell here). 

Notes. At the time of the combat in DilAld, the Ahbi Miida (see Prose, text 5, note), 
Dambf Gig/k (v. 2) was in N6nn0, and like aknost all the Galla, favored the Godjamians. 
The last two verses (5-6) concern RAs Daras6 and his exceedingly short stay in the coimtry 
of the N6nnd. Behind the gdrrdy i.e. the enolosure for calves, in Galla houses are the 
rooms for the men. Verses 1, 3 make a sound-paralleUsm with verses 2, 4. 

1 Gf. Genilli, ' Caati popolari Amarid/ op. dt., song 20. 

s At Oimmft Qadldft, the Qodjamian anny halted and it appealed probable that they would attadc their pur- 
suers. However, Gutt&ta, son of the king Qadida, stood by RAs GobanA. Darasd withdrew from Oimmft Qadkift. 
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Bil8 DarasA continued his march toward Goj^^^&m till he reached Imb8b6y a plain in 
Gudrd. There he stopped and awaited his enemies, drawn up for battle. After numerous 
actions favorable to the Godjamians, the king Takla Haymfinot himself appeared on the 
field of battle. The final combat took place on Sunday, December 26, 1875 (Abyssinian 
era). The Shoans won a great victory. Takla Haymfinot was taken prisoner by a n^ro 
slave named Sambatd who, therefore, was freed and appointed filAwrdri. Rfts MangaS& 
Atikam recognizing that the prisoner taken by Sambatd was the king of Go^^j^ftm, bought 
him for ten thalers, and led him to Goban&'s tent. Goban&, seeing the king, cried to him 
(in Amharic)) ** Oc^dmAy wd^U aswdrflfl" ''O Godjamian, bring to me the plate!" 
answering thus a boast of Takla Haymfinot, who had said that: " After the battle Rfis 
GobanA will bear my nAtdd during the return journey to Go^^j^ftm! '' The niX0d is a 
plate of iron used by the Abyssinians to bake bread. 

qarabd iaffUa'^ddl 
gofid dagidi Darasd 
ganamdn aalpiaisi Danfl 

1 Shave, O shaix)ened razor! 2 The lord, Daj^^ Darasd, 3 in the morning has been 
humbled by (the son) of Dan^! 

41 

After this victory BAb GobanA, instead of returning to Shoa, advanced toward the ter- 
ritory of the C&bd Galla to subdue them. But when he reached W&reg6, he was assailed 
and pushed back by the C&bO; during the battle, the brother-in-law of Gobanft, Birrd 
Nagawd was killed. 

Birrii Nagawi fkUU JUtammd 

soddd Gcband tvUi kiUsi 

aOdiU C^ibd fabd^riaidkd 

guUd Wdregd (^dM dindkd 

5 iurrUba Birrii 10 40mi Oobanni 

1 BIrrti Nagaw6, 2 brother-in-law of GobanA I 3 O eagle of Cfib6, 4 O hyena of W&reg6. 
5 The hare of BirrA, 6 have you (O eagle, hyena) eaten it entirely 7 7 (Or) have you put 
it away and kept (it) 7 8 ''A bite of my supper 9 may be Cfibd, my enemy!'' 10 Gobanft 
has said. 

42 

Goban& returned, after reorganizing his army, and together with Garasd Birrfttti de- 
feated the Cfibd. During the battle, Li^ Habta Giyorgis distinguished himself by lead- 
ing the Amara troops to surround the Cfibd. (Habta Giyorgis was a native of the Cfib6 
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countiyO. He was appointed fiUturrdri on account of this exploit. GobanA revenged his 
brother-in-law by crueUy massacring the Cm. Then a Cfib6 minstrel sang: 

Ifd sariiaad kMimd kSri OobandfdrddqiUika^d 

yd kiyf89d b&&md JM 5 hiniUmtu 4yfd wdl nd qi{jiAs9a 

qqbanikssd Danfi 

1 rich, be proud! 2 poor, shed your tearsi 3 The cold (son) of Dan(f, 4 GobanA 

whose horse is the wind, 5 no doubt he will come and he will make us all equall 

Notes. GobanA by killing all without distinction, abolished the difference between rich 

and poor. 

43 

After his victory over the Cabo, Gobanft marched toward the H^yft Wambi^ whose 
chief, Hasan In£&mo, a very fanatic Mussulman, had rebelled and declared a holy war 
against the Christians. Hasan defeated R&s Gobanft four times; then, after a victory 
gained by Habta Giyorgis over Hasan In^ftmo, Goban& returned to the neighborhood of 
Qabi&na, defeated the H&diy&, and entered the town. Hasan was not found in Qabi^nft; 
it was supposed that he had been hidden by AbbS (jif&r in (jfnmift. AbbS GiSkr was 

summoned by Menilek to Shoa, and, as he refused to surrender Hasan In^ftmo, he was 

« 

imprisoned for six months on a mountain near Ankobar. Finally he was liberated after 
an animated dispute between G5r6 Nabt BatO and the Emperor Menilek (see song 30). 
However, (jinmift was forced to pay an annual tribute to R&s Goban&.^ 

Next, R&s Goban& passed the Gihib and entered limmu. Conquering Lfmmu in a brief 
contest, he turned against the N6nn5 who tried to cut off his route to Shoa. This time, 
MorodA Bakari^, chief of the Lik^ft Naqamtd, intervened in behalf of Goban&. The N6nn5 
fought bravely in many engagements but at last they were defeated and their Abbd Mada, 
Dambf 6igA (see song 39), was taken prisoner and exiled on a mountain (AmbA) in 
Gndir. 

After a short stay in GudAr, RAs Goban& renewed his invasions and fearing MorodA, 
went to Ukfi. Garbf Qil6 (chief of Ukfi Bill6), Tu66o D&nn5 (chief of L^Si Hordft), and 
GibndS Bufi6 (chief of L^i Sibii) joined their armies to resist the Amara. Ligdf Bakarib, 
the uncle of MorodA, vexed by the treason of his nephew, making an agreement with Garbf 
(jil6 and Tu2£o D&zm5, prepared the little army of his fief, Bundyft (near the W&mS river) 
to fight against the invaders. The struggle of Goban& against the U^i Galla was con- 
centrated in two great expeditions which devastated the country without forcing the in- 
habitants to acknowledge the Amara domination. However, after thus gaining victory 
over the majority of the Galla nation, Goban& returned to Shoa and established his camp 
in Falld. Then a minstrel sang a boasting-song for Goban&; Loransiyos remembers only 

the first verse of this song: 

CUM mmgd fifiaeSdM bdH 

> See IVose, test 2. 
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1 GobanA rides the belly of his steed! 

Note. This means that GobanA, a skilled horseman, was accustomed (to prove his ex- 
pertness) to bend in the saddle as far as the spear passed under the belly of his horse. 



44 

After the return of Goban& to Fall6, the Galla whom he had recently conquered took 
up arms against the Amara. A league was formed between the N6nn5 Rogg^ (whose chief 
was Tuil Gagfin), the N6nn0 Migrft (whose chief was MarddsS Eon26) ; three L^ft tribes, 
— L^& Bill6, L^a Sibii and L^& HordA; Lfmmu and (jimmS GudayS. Morod& with 
his soldiers (L^S Naqamti and Wftyti) remained with the Amara party on account of 
his rivalry with Tu62o D&nnO. Against this Galla confederation, GobanA sent the sons 
of Da^&2 N&d6; TasammA N&dd, commandant of the corps, Dast& Nfid6, and DalUnsft 
NSd6. The AmArft were defeated in a battle at GtirS D6bS near the WAm& river. TasammA 
repaired to Shoa; Dast& N&d6 died during the combat; DalUinsft NSdd was obliged to 
open a way of retreat for himself by fighting against the Tuq&, a clan of the L^fi Sibii 
tribe. Here is the triiunphal song of the victors: 



TdsdmrnA fdrda hiffi^ 
RoggA gaUnis kuU64d 
Wayiis baqdnni huUt^ 
(kmmds iufin^ kuUm 
5 Gikndd fardUa tani4d 
lafd ianUtma gablxtse 
timUu lamOiu bitird 
miiifii hasdlAa biydid 
yd mand Harangamdid 

10 nami66A TdsOmmd 4obd 
gurcmsds makmimaUnna 
korbda JuM H frgaiird 
yd'^ti Basd yd'^lmd NddO 
alfi eangd Idmd hdfta 

16 mdl 91 idmt gcftdhkA 
ifdrad arribdd biMciiru 
dUrd fdldtd 4di hiuru 
TdytA yd fdyttukd 
n& gaira ^dmsikAso 

20 yd haUcdn gabalU buUd 
gdyd qqbaUi muUd 
TdMmmd yd TmA Nddd 
dibbik 9add£tUfmd bdsi 
Ifarri 9irrd nu soddie 



25 diOd'^lkani dm diUu 
adald ^fMM fundna 
(89dlHftga taaA'^no 
ndn ijdra ndn i{fdra 
gObi banW^lmd Wddddd 

30 and9o giddi qabtrd 
nd Aattdnia ndmd fUUa 
nd lUMUti fUUamdni 
yd BuUSd yd BidC^amndkd 
doytdnni Wdmd hamd4d 

35 bu9dn GibA barbadd^d 
golfd wddMdma fuffna 
aambatd ififnmdid d6tte 
banti Wdmd OHird D^ 
gdndd CdlCbnd WdqMH 

40 idmanntrd nif isdUo 
yd FcOansdW^mu'^m 
bald yd mtifd lukkd 
qcdliin Abb6kho fnardte 
korcmrd mMidamdfi 

45 goibd ianidmd gad'^ifa 
indd 'a oUdn diuIUmd 
infirdta jfirdSSd 
Wdmdba9(mkO9ain0fi 
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dbMn bokka dubbatM qittiUH ffahbabaUrd 

50 Nann&nkannUd ganndU h>6ia dili Idgd Wdmd 

wddn DCbqd gungumtrd yd mdifa Nddd 9oddU 

Ummu tUisa WaHUi bdfta H9rd Bidiri 



Ouddyd wd dtbamird 65 ri fganiw 

kdn DassA NSdd fakkOU irutifH dObOm hwdri 

55 ni si gard murannird Nannin kantiisd dim6U 

tokkUSSakiifUia qamntrd namn''dkka Ukko lamdfi 

ha4df gard muranntrd Titnad Umd SvMfd 

kakannS wd bardnd 70 0009^ aaddieUbnd'^ifise 
kCMa guydn gad'^adHtma ^«8a ga6f qtibd rdaa 

60 kit89dn guydn el adihna 

1 O TasammA with a sickly horse! 2 The coming of the Roggi^ is decided. 3 The com- 
ing of the (jfrnnift Guddyft is decided. 4 The flying of the W&yti is decided. 5 Gt^dft has 
five horses. 6 He has put down fifty warriors. 7 He has bought two smiths. 8 He will per- 
form the obsequies of the chief of the land, if his (i.e. Gi^ndft's) house is in HarangAmft. 
10 O useless little man, Tasammft, 11 we have chosen a heifer for tribute; 12 we have 
sent a male calf to you. 13 you, whose mother is Bdsft, son of Nsd6, 14 will the war- 
rior pay to you two oxen? 15 What (word) has your lord sent to you? 16 The poor little 
old man with a speckled beard 17 hit him on his nose with a piece of wood! 18 O T&ytti, O 
my TSytti, 19 your news has reached us. 20 If you take a man in the evening, and lie 
with him, 21 in the morning, you take and pierce him! 22 O Tasamm&, TasammA NSd6, 
23 prepare thirty drums! 24 That (man) is more afraid than you! 25 He fights only by 
night! (lit. fight-fighter of the fight by night). 26 The cat gathers the rats. 27 Where are 
you running, O TasammA? 28 '' I will construct, I will construct 29 the residency of the 
chief, son of W&d&gO!" 30 1 am now distressed. 31They will eat me, but I will eat (others). 
32Hewilleatme,buthewillbeeaten(byme)! 33 OBul£&, 0Bul6&, my strength! 34 The 
devil of the W&ma is bad! 35 The fever (malaria) of the Gibi& is a destroyer! 36 We, 
thirty devils, have remained. 37 Friday and Saturday we have fought 38 (led by) the 
chief of the W&mft of GtirS D6ba, 39 the land of Cslf, son of Wfiq&. 40 We have sent a mes- 
sage to him (i.e. FatdnsS). 41 O FatdnsS (son) of IM, 42 strike, O our kinsman! (lit. O son 
of my thigh). 43 The sorcerer AbbtikkO has gone out of his mind. 44 '^ Thirty oxen 
45 (and) fifty heifers may be led down by you! 46 The old men will not die. 47 Those who 
have already lived long, will live on! " 48 For you I have descended to the W&ma! 49 The 
Abba Bokkd has spoken. 50 The three Li^S have roared. 51 The N6nnO, bees of the sea- 
son of the rains. 52 The Lfmmu, flies of the breeze of the autunm. 53 The Gud^yS are a 
little distressed! 54 O you, who resemble Dast& N&d6, 55 we have split his belly! 56 Our 
only son, we have taken him! 57 Also we have split his mother's belly. 58 We have taken 
the holy oath for this year. 59 Our fortune falls. 60 Your fortune will ascend! 61 The wind 
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is dixnmishedl 62 Descend to victory by the WHmfi riveri 63 if tbe son of N&dS has been 
afraid. 64 Go out to the salt springs of Bidh^I 65 We will wait at the foidl 66 The 
drums will not be absent. 67 The NdnnO, red, stinging bees, 68 men who are doubly 
valiant (lit. men who are as one and two men). 69 T&ns&, the son of ^tif& 70 has killed 
eighty warriors, who had the cloak of skin (lit. has killed eighty skins). 71 Where he 
reaches, he causes the fingers to tremble! 

Notes. After mentioning the Or6me allies (N6nn5 Roggi!^, 6fmm& Guddyft) and the 
allies of the Anoara {UbqS, Wftyti and NaqamtS) (v. 1-4), the song states that Gi^ndft, the 
chief of Sibii (the chief village of Sibii is Harangdma), had '' bought two smiths,'' i.e. 
had bought from another Galla chief the right of patronage of two smiths (see song 15, 
and Appendix). This is a token that the right of patronage might be bought and sold, at 
least among the western Galla. The smiths constructed the spears necessary for Gifendft to 
take vengeance for his father, killed by the Amara (v. 5-9). Then follows a taunt at Ta- 
sammA, who vainly waits for the tribute of the Galla (v. 10-14) and is a slave to Menilek, 
the poor old man (v. 15-17) and of Tftytti. As to the Empress Tftytti, the Galla say that 
she gave herself to a warrior for a few nights, after which she killed him and called to her 
bed another man. The verses 18-21 aUude to this story. The next verses make game of 
RAs GobanA who had remained in Fall£ (v. 22-24), while the Galla pursued his officer, 
TasammA, as a cat chases rats (v. 26-27). The verses 28-29 allude to the aggOfAri of R&s 
Goban&, Fit&wr&ri Banti Mann6, chief of the SuM. It was said that he had descended from 
a family of carpenters and bricklayers. Here the minstrel mocks because the fortune of 
Bantf Mann6 has permitted him to order the construction of his own residence. 

Then the singer incites to the combat: even if the strength of the two armies should 
be unequal and the diviners should have predicted defeat, it would be preferable to die 
fighting and killing (v. 30-32). Next, he recalls the deeds of braveiy performed during 
the battle. The first warrior celebrated in this part of the song is Btil.6d, a slave of the 
N6nn5 (v. 33-35). Although very few in nmnber (" thirty devils")? the Galla of the W&mS 
fought valiantly led by their chief, Cslf Wfiqi^ (v. 3&-39). The Galla awaited the army 
of Fat&nsft Ilii, the king of N6nn5 JUL (see song 26-27) and Gabb&; but he did not move 
from his land (v. 40-42). The verses 43-47 refer to the prophecy of the sorcerer, Abbtikko 
of li^ft Billd. He had predicted that resistance was useless, because the Amara would at 
last conquer the sons of Orm&. However, comments the minstrel (v. 46-47), this prophecy 
declares that the life of the Amara shall be eternal and the oldmenshaU never die; yet the 
Galla have already defeated the Amara in the recent battle, and have made them feeble 
old men; therefore, in a second combat they (i.e. the Galla) will decisively conquer their 
enemies, contrary to the prophecy. Since the Ahhd BokM " has spoken " (v. 49) (this 
probably means '' has declared war " and should prove that the Ahhd BokkH had the 
power to make a solemn proclamation of the war decided by the tribe), the allies have come 
together (v. 49-53); the li^a roaring like lions; the N6nn5, like bees during the season 
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of the rains (the bees at this season do not attack, if they are not molested in their hives); 
the Lfmmu numerous and insistent as flies during the autumn; the GuyadA, a little dis- 
tressed on account of their casualties in the battle. Then the minstrel celebrates the killing 
of Dast& N&d6, brother of TasammA (v. 54-57). The prophecies unfavorable to the Galla, 
are again quoted after the victory (v. 58-62). The song ends by challenging the Amara to 
another combat at the salt springs of BidirA, an hour's march from the WAmfi river. The 
N6nn5 will enter the new battle, with their chief Tfmsft dulMft (v. 63-71). 

HarangamA (v. 9) is a village in the Li^S Sibii territory (clan of the L^a Sibii Di^&), 
chief village of the Sibii. Gtirft Ddbft (v. 38) is a vast plain near the W&mfi river. Mdlamr 
malinna (v. 11) is the Amharic verb malammala, *^ to choose/' used principally when the 
king chooses the cattle for tribute.^ The mother of TasammA Nftdd was a Galla named 
B&S& (v. 13). Notice in verse 23 the frequent metaphor: dSbMk^ '^ war-drum" mftHTiing 
'' army of a chief." A similar metaphor is used in Amharic with the word nagdritf '^ war- 
drum." Baid (v. 2) is the Amharic word bOdWy '' hit him"I TokkUSiOkiigna (v. 46), "our 
only (son) " is an ironically tender allusion to Dast& Nfid6. DimA (v. 67) is a kind of red 
bee, which produces excellent honey; the hives of these bees have two queens. 

45 

After the victory at GtirS D6bfi, the Galla began to pursue TasammA, who fled toward 
Shoa. The N6nne Rogg& advanced as far as the GudAr River, where they defeated the rear 
of TasammA's army. 

Habbln ftirt 6dgdn "tf te (famm mand "mb<Uu 

farsd qadddd dtbbdyu ^rgdta l^ld lanuUu 
aid na fUUta sUdyu 10 ndm^akka gdrd Wdy^aaa 

v>dmi jdTBd mdndkikfia mandf SaldlArra Ulna 

5 yd^kka JUL fmt44'^d d'^o^f OvMlihi a8 ^Ua 

ifabbin T'iM 6dgdn "tf to wdn aoddiu ilml Nddd 
wlf/l gwM fabi g^ 

1 The calves of Ttbi G&gjBji have sucked 2 the beer of the old mim's cup. 3 You now 
(say), "Woe to met" 4 Call the old man to our house 5 if (the affair) is like the moon of 
September! 6 The calves of Ttbl G&gixi have sucked! 7 They have made your necks as 
broken vessels. 8 The poor old man does not go out of his house; he sends others to war. 
10 (Led by) a m^n with a heart like the heart of W&ydssft, 11 we will slip even into the 
houses of SiEd&h%. 12 After some time (lit. passed the day, passed the day), we will stay there 
in the GullalUfe's (territory). 13 The son of N^O will tremble a little! 

Notes. The old man (v. 2) is Menilek, whose armies had been defeated by the N6nn5 
led by Ttlri (jfig&n. If things go badly with TasammA (the moon of September is full of 
ill omen, according to the Galla), it is useless for him to demand aid of Menilek: Menilek 

* Cf. Guidi, Vooftbolario amarioD-italiaoOy op. dt., malammala. 
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does not go out of Shoa, and sends others to war (v. &-^)« Wftydssft (v. 10) was a famous 
N6nnO warrior, native of GalM between the N6nn5 and the Libftn T6kko. The GuIlaUb 
(v. 12) had fought with the Amara against their compatriots. 



46 

The position of Tasammft, who had remained at the GudAr to prevent a Galla invasion 

of Shoa was precarious. He took refuge on the Ambft GudiU*, near the river. The Galla 

sang to him: 

Ouddrin, garri hamdid 

GaUdnis, yanni hamd4d 

(UU dtibMnkit hamdid 

1 The ascent of Guddr is hard. 2 The mind of the Galla is hard. 3 And you, your 
condition is hard! 

47 

TasammA sent messages to RAs GobanA, demanding relief. In the meantime, he kept 
back by the fire of his guns the Galla camped in the plain, who were armed only with spears . 
Then the Galla, who could not reply on account of the distance, sang songs of defiance. 



yd Tdsdmmd qpmsd budi 
niiinkA 4iengddda dtUe 
muffdnkik §dddrra btUe 
ndgfidditn qarhdid gUrti 

5 gdrd ydb&nkd sUmdfi 
md wdmUro Ocbandkik 
fardAn kmJtdma Qog'^gHire 
Oobanni ydddd gay'^ydse 
dkka kor&nUo jdldAssd 

10 Makdn ga6f akkabsdta 
htianndrn'^kkd 4ird 
fnaUUa^'kkd na44'^i 
yd iHigna gdgnd tdte 
b& H gUddM gudddkd 

15 ydfdrda iHni qpMi&re 
qqwifdrdnii tumdH 
ydfOrdnffiduHnkiM 
mdUf aoddUa'^sa g^ 
mdllf mukdyi ydbda 

20 66 H godddaa gudddkd 
Bm, farddd kmSid 
OaHdn kA9aa bahakkd^d 



wmJtarri mtifd 6ildk0 
iniikfa Oarbi rimUo 

25 si kAnna badddaa Ltbqd 
bdddd bisingd fafdau 
gamdfft bdbbi fafdse 
Amdra'^rari harfdse 
h%n4ifa Ndffi rimUo 

30 H nOslsa idnd Likqd 
maqOkik fUgiiad'^mbdsa 
g&mfd mdrdad wdrqihid 
baddin aifida'^ndyu 
yo fubnd Ndfi soddUe 

86 «ttt"{<^ kda vmbiyu 
H baiiUa okhoUko 
Wdmd ad&naa hamd^d 
nuUd urCb'^ga ri 4dba 
irrdn bOt&n iddmd4d 

40 ifbra MHad^lmd Qcddnd 
gdgd ioM fdmd 0fd 
kundUn or&mdid''lmdkd 
96dd RMi tSman&yo 
ku4aldn ofl'^nba44die 
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45 ianidma Mtlu bdia 60 TdsOmmdn tOd dutU^d 

kofU/fd qOda yd OM malUaalGkd 



btUu tokk&n iddi {firibre bifla cboUkaad kan kfyu 

fardi gard idla bdia f/wrrdXldldcd jjid fnu^'Aid 

mu4ii iald wd yay&me Oaradtn WdtdUks boifdme 
50 rvbl gandmd ydbdie 65 dfmd bakkdl6dfakkdiu 

kanOad yd hdddu bdfie gadi ydjtu daUdhSt 

si bddda yd^'mmabCttCbhd Hnolldms kuUidd 

BoddHUdnni gudddno b6 H g^ddsa dimtu 

dmma kan k(k wdn Hirtdare wdrdbmH garadM 



55 gdndi Cdlilmd WdqC^d 70 hirrd sOMaa^iuftfiie 
IdqcAerrd'^nni gudddno lafd^^hkoldmin kdkAid 

yd'^ggafdri ydlmd Mdnni dkka Mati^'lmd Bakdfd 

dUrd '"naoddUu (ffidni ndmd ''nsoddnnu ''nkdku 

md hdUa'^ifitd OdbCtfd 

1 O TasammA with long nails, 2 your wife died yesterday, 3 your dau^ter this night 
has gone out (of life) I 4 The merchant loads the leather bag. 5 My ascent of the moun- 
tain is for you. 6 Why have you called your Gobanft? After assembling fifty horsemeui 
8 Goband has lost his head. 9 Like a male monkey, lOherunstoreachMakftnl 11 He has 
the belt (for arms) of a man, 12 the mind of a woman! 13 If you (O TasammA) are really 
brave, 14 come on, descend to the great plain, 15 if you have horses (to fight there). 
16 The Europeans manufacture guns. 17 If the Europeans are your kindred, 18 why do 
you fear the plain? 19 Why do you climb trees? 20 Descend to the great plain! 21 Bill6 
has five horse (men). 22 Among these, Garbf is like thunder. 23 He will advance, the son 
of my 6il6; 24 he will advance, Garbf, and he will arrive. 25 I will give you the plateau 
of Li^qfi, 26 the plateau where one sows sorghum, 27 the valley where one sows white 
sorghimi. 28 The Amara let fall the cartouches! 29 He will come, Nagt, he has advanced. 
30 I will cause you to reign over the five Li%qS tribes, 31 your name will be the name of 
king, 32 you will have a golden ploughshare for tribute. 33 I will charge myself with it, 
and I will bring it to you. 34 If you (O Tasammft) fear the men of Nagt, 35 I will bring 
you the clothes of the negro slaves. 36 I will load you with my pots. 37 The sun of the 
W&m&isbad. 381 will pierce your head; thus I will stop you! 39 The Irrft Blltti are Mus- 
sulmen. 40 There is (among them) MtUA, son of Godanft, 41 skin of a fat calf (fit for) a 
cup. 42 He is (bom) from Galla stock, my son, 43 but he fasts because of fear of the Lord! 
44 With fifteen (spears) he has loaded himself. 45 Fifty (others) are brought for him by 
his servants. 46 Will you catch such a man, OGobanA? 47 There is a Blltti, soldier of the 
holy war, 48 who rides his horse under the belly; 49 he plucks something under the waist 
(of his enemies). 50 If he (i.e. TasammA) should go out (to fight) Wednesday morning, 
51 if he (TasammA) should be completely defeated, Thursday, 52 I will burden myself 
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(with presents) for you, O my lady! 53 Even this great man will be frightened! 54 Then 
there is something even for you! 56 In the village of C&U, son of Wfiqi^i 56 even that great 
man fled! 57 O aggdfdrif O son of Mann6! 58 Once it was said that you were not afraid. 
59 Why do you bring now the basin of eika to Gobanft? 60 Because TasammA is angry! 
61 His mind is like the mind of a poor little woman! 62 You (O TasammA) abandon even 
your brother, 63 who is black as the moon of September. 64 And Garad6 Waldi^ also has 
been taken prisoner, 65 (Garad6) who resembles the red star of Venus. 66 Descend from 
your compound (O Tasammft) I 67 We will not be absent; it is decided! 68 Descend to the 
pl^ at Dfmtu! 69 Order the servant maids to the water! 70 We will leave off in order to 
plou^ during the spring. 71 The country diuing the dry season is the object of a holy oath. 
72 As Morodft, son of Bakari^, 73 we do not fear any man. It has been sworn with a holy 
oath! 

Notes. Uncut nails are, among the Galla, a sign of the low castes (v. 1). The verses 
7-10 allude to Gobanft, superb, but also easily frightened, as the male monkey, chief of the 
herd. Mak&n (v. 10) is a place near Hin^bS Ga26i in LCbqi. The verses 21-33 praise 
Garbi 6il6, the chief of lidbqi BiQd. Arari (v. 28) is the Amharic word ardr, ^'cartouch;" 
tnOrdsd (v. 32) is the Amharic word f?idrdld, " ploughshare." In verse 34, the singer again 
addresses Tasammft. Kaii (v. 35) is the name of a kind of clothes worn by the Sidama 
slave maids. The verses 37-38 mean: " We have already defeated you at GtirS D6b& 
near the W4mS; we will now again defeat your army." The verses 39-49 sing about two 
warriors of the cavalry corps called Irrd BatA (Loransiyos translates this name with the 
Amharic word, ydmr^ddarrdbu, i.e. ^' those who double "); the soldiers of this corps were 
natives of Darit&. They were Mussulmen; therefore the singer scoffs, as usual, at the 
Moslem fast (v. 43). *^ Skin of a calf, fit for a cup " (v. 41) means ** white skin '' because 
white cups are most appreciated by the Galla. As to verse 48, see song 43. Verse 49 al- 
ludes to the Galla custom of cutting the genitals of their enemies. Notice the Amharic 
word immSbttl (v. 52), ''lady" used here instead of the Galla word gyfH. Verses 53-56 
threaten ''the great man," i.e. GobanH with a defeat more crushing than that of his officer, 
TasanunA. The verses 57-59 allude to the submission of Bantf Mannd, chief of the Stilu 
Galla to lUs GobanA (see song 44, v. 28-29). The e^Ha (v. 59) is a plant from which the 
Galla make basins to wash their hands. It was the duty of the valets to hold the basin while 
the lord washed. The verses 62-63 allude to the rash flight of DastS NSd6 who was 
brown in color like a negro. As to the moon of September, see song 45, v. 5. The verses 
64-65 sing about FitSwrftri Garadd W&ldi&, famous on account of his light skin color. He 
was taken prisoner during a combat near the GudAr, but he escaped. The verses 65-^ 
defy TasammA to descend from the moimtain and to engage in battle at H6r& Dfmtu, a 
salt spring near the W&mfl. The verses 69-73 add to the challenge the holy oath not to 
plouf^ the country before victory. Koldmi (v. 71) is a kind of ground, which is ploughed 
more than three times during the dry season; then one leaves off for ten days without 
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sowing it; after this period, it is planted with chick-peas. Verse 71 cites ironically as an 
example of bravery Morod& who many years before had surrendered himself to the Amara. 

48 

During the battle at Gtirfi Ddbft, ligdf Bakari^ had taken the horse of DalULnsft NAd6, 
the famous Ragjl {raji% means in Galla ** wonder ")• 

gdHDaUdmaNddd 
abb&nkA Hyo ifiU 
dm dbbd blyd giM 

1 fine steed of DalUnsft NSdb, 2 your master had made you ashes. 3 1 have made you 
lord of the country I 

Note. This means: Your master had humbled you, being defeated; I have accomplished 
with you glorious exploits! 

49 

At this time, RAs GobanH departed with his officers from Shoa to aid Tasammft and 
went towards Li%qa by the way of Gihdd. fit&wrftri Garadd advanced by the way of Tibbife; 
Morod& attacked the Sibii tribes, and W&ysaro Mast&yft, the princess of W&rrS HimAn5 
(who had already fought together with Goban& in the battle of Imbftbd), marched to assail 
the litbcfi Bill6. Gobanft defeated Tu62o D&nn5 after many undecisive combats at Milka 
Naggikii^ on the banks of the Wftmft. Tu£6o withdrew to the TuUti Amara; thence, after a 
year of si^e, he escaped and went to the court of the Emperor Menilek II, who, according 
to his usual policy, appointed Tu£io fil&wrdri and gave him the govenmient of his own 
once independent domain. Mastftyit had conquered, in the meantime, the Ubq& Bill6, and 
the Sibii had been defeated by Morodft. Thus, after seven years of struggle, aU the Jj&qS, 
tribes were conquered. Garbf 6ild and Gifendft Son6 were appointed fiUlwrAri and governors 
of their former kingdoms. 

RAs GobanA, fearing a new rebellion of Li^ft, decided not to return to Fall6 in Shoa 
and took up his residence at Hln<^ifeb& Gai2f . Then he was obliged to begin a new campaign 
against the Dervishes of the MahdI. The Mahdl, during his war against the Emperor 
Johazmes IV ending with the battle at Matammft, had sent an expedition to W&llagft 
hoping that the Mussubnen of that region would be favorable to him. R&s GobanA had 
already fought against the chief of Ukfi Qi%ll&n, (xot6 (a Mussulman) , and the Nol6 Eabb4 ; 
but he had been obliged to leave off this enterprise on account of the outbreak of an epidemic 
in his army. When the Arabs of the Mahdl entered Galla territory, 6ot6 came to an agree- 
ment with them, and his example was followed by the Sibii Gantf , Sibii W&mbarft, and 
SinHfifi. RAs Gobanft moved against the invaders with Da^j^jUS Morod& and Morod&'s brother, 
Fitfiwrftri Amant6 leading the Li^ft Naqamti and the Tuqft. The two armies fought at 
Somb6 Darr6, within &e territory of the Sibii W&mbarft. The Mussulmen were defeated 
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by GobanA. Then the dervishes withdrew to the Sudan, and the Galla allies of Goban& mas- 
sacred the fu^tives, especially their Galla compatriots, natives of Q&116n and ESbft, who 
had helped the strangers to enter W&llagft. However, R&s GobanA, in order to avoid the 
prolongation of tliis barbarous carnage, ordered his auxiliary troops to bring to him as 
prisoners all fugitives who yielded, and forbade the killing and the cutting of the genitals 
of these defenceless prisoners. These orders caused great discontent among the Galla 
soldiers of MorodA; Morodft himself did not execute tliis proclamation of Gobanft. A re- 
bellion of the Galla auxiliaiy troops threatened. However, Gobanft prevented the rebel- 
lion by an energetic action. He surrounded the Galla troops with his Amara soldiers; 
then called the chiefs of the Galla to a meeting. When an officer of the Ltkfi Naqamt6 ap- 
peared at the meeting, riding a horse whose bridle was adorned with the genitals of the 
prisoners, Gobanft, as soon as he saw him, flimg at him the wooden stool on which he had 
been sitting. Alluding to this fact, a Galla minstrel sang the following song: 



Gobannd jbrmA jigt 
Mcrin IH^ik^sa giUi 
Arabd d6id''dAmu 
6oit iofuUma buU 
5 Wdfmbarin bird hvle 
6bd dcUUba Igga 
aH ^'^nkakdnne 
dn'^nkakdnni kaM 
Arabd'^mbaqA HffU 

10 imbagqidni 

Ooband Uma Danfl 
Mmi'^lmd BdkarCi 
gixradA'Via TaUui 
Aramni Taqdydmna 

15 Ooband tuqdmu dldi 
biUu tuOA kanarrds 
ifdr^iOd 4ufi jirii 
Darrd numdOrd guddd4d 
TvUa Wdrqtk nannisi 

20 tOaaagdldbuU 
Arabd diUi goii 
ndmd dUdbd gaii 
Oobandn bdjsd bd96 
namni iarnhd qaraiiA 

25 bind gqrdia maU 
namni ditdld'^mbirfnl 
GdUb'^mi Wdddid 



Ooband qdba rdUja 
MoHn ag^Ha rdjia 

30 jarri mJM Amdrd 
affHf nA wdmdni 
affifna n& iavdni 
ururiUcd'^lmd harrt 
oU tigl nOJtWmdni 

35 qawt gar tokko muhd 
abbdn qawto qqbS 
and'^ngqbaUn rnali 
and giddi'^nQobari 
gangd gar tdkko harri 

40 abbdn ydbd yd ydbi 
and'^yydbaHn maU 
iammd gar tdkko ^rbl 
kdn uffaU hvffaU 
and'^nuffatin male 

45 ands giddi'^nqqbari 
mdtl gar tdkho'^romd 
abbdn mdd yd mdS 
ani'^mmdani mali 
kdn mXhmi giddi'^nqabart 

50 mik Dtadkd todmari 
mik^kka'^rbd fardnurS 
Amdrd gdsi bu '< 
OdM dugdd d^ 
irrdn gadi gaSlisi 
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55 rartn bOUmmo (jfirtf Idkkd tuW^rgifaU 

aagdl baltiUin mirgMl na'^mbaiUHi 

aaQdl baUiiM bai godaWrrB nd go4i 

nitnfl Siffi Odd ddku ndUi baddiMi 

yd Chdarik98d Oumt 75 d« laUdn Tidlin Bdqqd 

60 Ooband mdl ki^99dni ganii ioUik SdnqiOd 

ifarrd mM Saldlik atln 4x6 fakkdla 

isa 9irrt kita'sdni Odr&n gadi gUranU 

ofi {fold titssdni yadd&n UH tulami 

bdkaratUn kibsfdni 80 Addl OoOfdmin tU6 

65 MinUik guydfmdi Minaik Sdd m 

m Morodd (did Tutti (kmmdin iHi 

WayHn hdrfdlu Mori Moroddn WdyH (i(i2 

Umg6 yd"n0t(d (did ArcUmi dibbAn tdkko 

Sod Miniltk (did 85 mUimmdrdtd tdU 

70 garbiSH birri lamd 

1 Goban& is a trunk which crashes down. 2 Morod& is the Pi44^^ssS when it overflows. 
3 The Arabs have gone away angry. 4 6ot6 has lived fifty days. 5 The judge has stayed 
near him. 6 Lord 6ot6, lord of (the horse) Iggti, 7 if you have not taken the holy oath, 
8 I have not taken the holy oath. 9 '' The Arabs will not fly! " you said. 10 (On the 
contrary) they have fled. 11 Goban&, son of Dan(f. 12 Morod& son of Bakant^. 13 Garadd, 
lord of (the horse) TaUis. 14 The Arabs have ascended to the Tuq&'s (country), 15 but 
Gobanft has refused to be touched. 16 Descend from this mountain! 17 The old man has 
come. 18 Darr6 is a great village. 19 I have surroumded the TuM W&rqi^. 20 ''After I 
have stayed nine days, 21 1 will defeat the Arabs. 22 1 will make the warriors merchandise!" 
23 Goban& has done badly. 24 The man has paid the customs duty, one Sambd. 25 One 
pays the customs duty for coffee! 26 A man does not become merchandise! 27 Goban&, 
whose son is Wad&gO, 28 Goban& (has said), ''Take!" O wonder! 29 Morod& (has said), 
" Kill! " O wonder! 30 This king of the Amara 31 has called on us to kill. 32 We have 
killed and he hits us. 33 Sleep, sleep, O little son of an ass! 34 If they speak to us about 
the stubborn (warrior), 35 the gun is wooden on one side. 36 The fusileer has taken it, 
37 but I will not take it. 38 This matter does not concern me. 39 The mule is an ass by 
one side. 40 (Even) if the rider rides it, 41 1 will not ride it. 42 The toga is cotton by one 
side. 43 This man who has worn it may wear it, 44 but I will not wear it. 45 This matter 
does not concern me. 46 The king is Galla by one side. 47 He who has reigned may reign, 
46 but I will not reign. 49 To be governed does not concern me. 50 Come on, I will call 
my (horse) Disd. 51 Come on! like an elephimt I will roar! 52 The Amara have descended, 
marching; 53 the Galla have followed them to the plain. 54 They have caused (the enemy) 
to come down from above! 55 The hors&-cloth has fallen and stands. 56 He has killed nine 
(warriors), 57 and has shaved his head nine times! 58 The lion (son) of Surff Od&. 59 
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Gudarifessa Gum6. 60 What is there for you, GobanA? 61 That kmg of Sal&hfe? 62 You 
have kept the throne for him, 63 and you have put yourself down! 64 You have put aside 
your spears ! 65 Menilek has reigned because of good fortune ! 66 Among the spears, the 
filed spear is the best, 67 Among the Wayti, Morodd may be the ruler. 68 Among the tongd, 
the Umgd of Entotto is the best. 69 Let Menilek rule in Shoa! 70 The slave (whose price 
is) two thalers, 71 has sent me the bridle. 72 He has not burdened me with his trophies. 73 
He has made me a male ass; 74 he has loaded me with meal! 75 Seeing there the Tullli 
B^qo, 76 the village of the sons of the §anqill&, 77 he thought that it was near. 78 
He has gone down to the G&ro. 79 He has collected his thoughts! 80 Ad&l has ruled in 
GoggSm. 81 Menilek rules in Shoa. 82 Tullti has ruled in (xfmma. 83 Let Morodft rule 
in Wayti! 84 The Arabs, one drum, 85 dinner has been supper for them! 

Notes. Goban& (v. 1) is similar to a great trunk which falling crushes everything under 
it. The singer in the verses 4-13 addresses 6ot6, who, during the fifty days of the Dervish 
invasion, might have believed himself the lord of Li^qa. The brother of CotS, ASani was 
supreme judge of his brother's dominions. In verse 5, the Amharic word wdnibdr is used, 
wambariy according to the Galla pronunciation, instead of the Galla dbbdfirdi, ''judge." 
Abba Iggd (v. 6) was the war-name of 6ot^. 6otS had taken, before the battle, a holy 
oath that the Arabs would defeat the AmAra (v. 7-10). Li verses 14r-15 the singer pirns on 
the double sense of Tuqd, name of a clan, and the verb tuq, " to touch." The "old man" 
(v. 17) is RAs Goban&. The verses 19-21 allude to an oath of R4s GobanA that he would 
defeat the Arabs within nine days. 

Then the minstrel begins to state his complaints against the rds^s orders. The verses 
22-25 concern the order not to kill the prisoners but to keep them and accept the ransom. 
Note that GobanA had established a tax of one Sanibd for every ten prisoners taken by his 
auxiliaries, a real deduction from the ransom. Verses 26-34, quoting the contradictory 
orders of GobanA and MorodA (v. 28-29), allude also to the event which took place before 
the tent of the rda (see introduction to this song). With such a command of the war, says 
the singer, the warrior becomes similar to an ass; that is, he bears only provisions, not 
spoils, i.e. genitals of the conquered warriors. The song next rails at RAs GobanA, who, 
although bom of Galla parents, has adopted the laws and the customs of the Amara, like 
a gun, half of wood and half of iron, like a mule, half horse and half ass, like a toga, half 
cotton and half wool (v. 35-49). Dis6 (v. 50) is the horse of the singer, Abba Dis6. The 
Galla warrior, Gudari^ssa Gmn6, son of Sirff OdA, native of L^a NaqamtS, has killed nine 
warriors, and then, according to Galla custom, has shaved his head. Why has such a 
valiant warrior, asks the singer, surrendered himself to the Amara (v. 58-64) ? MorodA 
must rule the Wayii according to the Galla laws. Menilek with his laws reigns in Ent6tto, 
not in Galla lands (v. 65-69). And GobanA, slave of Menilek has ordered that the steed 
of the singer bear meal and not spoils (v. 69-73) ! 
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Verses 74-79 describe the flight of the Arabs. Each chief may reign in his own king- 
dom; Morodft may reign in LtbqjBL WSyA (v. 80-83) I The Arabs, who are only one corps 
(in verse 84, drum — corps), have flown in such haste that they have not even had tune 
to eat twice in one day (v. 84-^). 

Darr6 (v. 18) is Sombd Darr6, the field of the battle; TuUti W&rqife (v. 19) is a mountain 
near Darr6; ^anibd (v. 24) is a measure for com. Note that verse 50 is found also in 
song 15, V. 30, and verse 62, also in song 23, v. 90. The tangd (v. 67) is a tree, which has a 
trunk so tough that one cannot split it even with an axe. Near EntdttO (the capital of 
Shoa at this time, 1889), there is a forest of tongd. Mount Bdqq5 (v. 75) is in the territory 
of the MaA negroes. SangfCUd (v. 76) is the common Abyssinian name of the negroes. The 
Gfiro River (v. 78) is a tributary of the Pii^^U^ssfi. 

50 

Wa^^ti Dabald, chief of the Sibii Gantf , had taken part with the Arabs, and he had aided 
them in the battle at Somb6 Darr6. Once when he had decided to hunt elephants, the sor- 
cerers of the region gave him unanimous counsel not to depart on the appointed day. 
Wa$$u did not delay his departure, however. In the night a great storm threw down the 
sacred sycamore of the tribe; at day-break a thunderbolt killed Wa$$u's horse, and his 
uncle was found dead in his bed; when Wa$$u moimted another horse, a python came out 
from a thicket and assailed him, but he killed the serpent and departed. Then he killed 
two elephants and retmmed happily to his house, contrary to all predictions. 

Dabald yd Dabald Ddymo 20 jaband mSM ifird 

B&mbd qUlikt^i iigs6 garhi&l gangd ydmnd 

bakakkdn guydf bu 'i Umiu janS uffdnna 

waniUdn guyd ga£ GoMk yd Gobik Danfl 

5 bdfCawdrd sifdia tunU&n gvld^'yydbdttu 

ddbadabdn Dabald 25 hdfd ydbdUi maU 

WaffiOti 4olv(^ dabaU ddbadabdn Dabald 

Morpdd gybd damnd ydi du ^dkde idti 

Amant6n huddH 4dbi galannUo hdid'u 

10 TUqd Mtuqi^Um Idgd bu 'Cbbd Sonibd 

MoH giUilkssd 4aqi 30 Ahbd Sombd wrddi 

Ddnnd OibiMi 4it9i AbbUkkd 9urrasurr6 

Gobandn Sdd gaU qaUH, Mandt 4olS 

ddbadabdn Dabald kardti j^USb gor6 

15 Oohik yo qibd 4ab6 yd nt '6 Uyd badi 

ands gimblkd ydbi 35 kdn Sambi SaddH hafi 

Aramnis dill tdte yd qalUi biyd badi 

arbls dUMd idle kdn Abbd Diad hafi 

ijdbannd jird mn 
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1 Dabal6y Dabald (son) of D&ymo. 2 The sycomore has been thrown down by the 
storm. 3 The thunderbolt has fallen by day. 4 Your uncle has reached his (last) day. 
5 The serpent has eaten the powder. 6 The exterminator (son of) Dabald. 7 Wa($ti has 
added an adult elephant (to his former spoils). 8 Morod& has stopped his fingers. 9 Amantd 
has stopped his back. 10 The Tuq& taste and watch. 11 Morod& has gone off (like) the 
wind. 12 Ddnno has flown to the Gib&. 13 Gobanft has returned to Shoa. 14 The extermi- 
nator (son) of Dabal6! 15 If GobanA has had news of it, 16 1 have ascended to my castle. 
17 Also the Arabs have been defeated, 18 and the elephant has become merchandise fit 
for a huckster. 19 '^ The time has arrived! " they say. 20 What time have they said? 21 
The slave rides the mule; 22 the smith wears the toga I 23 Goban&, O Goban& (son) of 
Dan(f, 24 the smith rides the horse I 25 Ride a pitchfork indeed I 26 The exterminator 
Dabald! 27 Even if it is my death, 28 praise be to God I 29 Descend to the river, O AbbS 
Sombd. 30 Abbs Sombd Sard& 31 has worn the magic shirt. 32 The sorcerer Abba Mand6 
is bom. 33 I have passed by the way which you have told me. 34 May all the shegoats 
in the region perish! 35 Let only the shegoats of Samb6 Soddti remain! 36 May all the 
sorcerers in this region perish! 37 May AbbS Disd remain! 

Notes. Wa({^ti is called by the name of his father, Dabald. The verses 1-7 eniunerate 
the events of the day which should have been unlucky for Dabald. The verses 8-13 allude 
to the sorrow of Dabald's enemies when they heard of his victory: MorodA first has been 
struck by wonder, then has fled (v. 8, v. 11), Amantd has stayed (v. 9); Ddnno and Go- 
banil have escaped; the Tuq& did not believe the news. The verses 19-20 allude to the 
prophecies which have been denied by events. The verses 21-25 insult Goban& by calling 
him ''smith," because he used guns for the first time in these regions. Verses 26^7 again 
mention the false sorcerers. AbbS Sombd (v. 29-30) and AbbS Mandd (v. 32) were two 
sorcerers who had predicted Dabald's death; AbbS Disd (v. 37) another sorcerer, had 
given to Dabald the counsel to depart. Sambd Soddti (v. 35) was a rich owner of cattle in 
Li^a Sibii. The verses 34-35 make the usual soxmd parallelism with the verses 36-37. 
Dabadabd (v. 6, 14, 26), the title which the singer gives to Wa^fti Dabald is the Galla rela- 
tive form of the Amharic root dabaddaba, '^ to hit," " to massacre." Verse 29 alludes to 
the Galla belief that the genii live in the rivers. This belief is widespread among all the 
Hamitic peoples of the EtUiopic plateau. (See Appendix and song 117; I).^ 

51 

After defeating the Dervishes, R&s Goban& returned to his residence at Hin^i^ba Ga66f 
and remained there for a year. Then he had a struggle with the sorcerer, Abba Caff^ (see 
songs 27-29), ordered that Abba Caffib be arrested, and sentenced him to death. AbbS 
Cs£fi& said to Goban&, " I shall die today, but within three days, Morodft Bakarife will also 

1 Ab to flimilar ideas among the Agau, see Carlo Conti-Iloflsiiii, ' Note sugli Agau/ (Giomale della Society Aaia- 
tica Italians, vol. 18, Firenze, 1905, p. 113-118). 
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die, and within seven days you yourself will die! '' GobanA, impressed by the prediction, 
decided to return immediately to Fall6 in Shoa. However, the day of his departure, the 
news reached him that Morod& was dead (Morod&'s tomb was found open, and three ser- 
pents were twined to his corpse). Goban& continued on his way, but, falling from his 
horse, died exactly as Abba Caff^ had predicted (according to Loransiyos's tale) ! Allud- 
ing to the life of Da^&£ W&d&gO, son of R&s Goban&, a dandy, not fit for a warrior, this 
song was sung: 

yd okkoU damfi gommand wdjiin kardn GibA hafi Goband w&j§in 

1 O pot, boil with the sprouts I 2 The way of the Gibi^ has remained with Goban&l 

Notes. This means: there is no one who can follow in the steps of Goban& beyond 

the Gibi^! 

52 

Another protagonist of the wars between the Galla and the Amara during the reign of 
Menilek II was R&s Dargi^ (Galla pronunciation, Dargi^). He was the son of Sahle Sal- 
\BsCb, king of Shoa and brother of Hayla Malakot, the father of Menilek II. His waivname 
was Abba Ger§a.^ After the conquest of SalAUb, accomplished with the aid of Goband (see 
song 39, introduction), Dargl!^ was appointed governor of this region. His two residences 
were at Sal&U^ and Fic£S. As W&ldl!^ BSseytim (see song 38) had not helped to conquer the 
Guragi^'s land, R&s Dargi^ was charged by Menilek to subdue the Guragl^ and the Arussi 
Galla. As to the Gitr&gib, the expedition ended successfully and many inhabitants of this 
region were taken prisoners and sold as slaves. On the contrary, the Arussi resisted des- 
perately, led by §6k Niir Huss^yn (Galla pronunciation of the Arabic name, Sayh Nur 
HuBsayrC). He had, according to Loransiyos, gone to the Arussi country from Harar, to 
convert these wild Galla tribes to the Moslem faith. In the beginning, he had little success. 
Once while he was teaching the Koran, he was assailed by a squadron of pagan horsemen. 
They rushed upon him; but Nik Huss^yn, making a sign with his hand, turned them all 
to stone. The pagans, still in the posture of hurling their q)ears, thus became statues of 
stone. Even today pilgrims go to admire these statues of Niir Huss^yn's enemies; tiiey 
are near the grave of Nilr Hussfyn in the place which is called '' §£k Nilr Htiss6yn." ' After 
this miracle, the Arussi were all converted to Islam. When Dargi^ moved against them, 
Niir Huss^yn proclaimed a holy war (^hdd). An officer of R&s Darg&, Fitawr&ri PufSra 
who was in the vanguard of the invaders, was defeated at Fugug and obliged to withdraw. 
After some other imf ortunate combats, Dargl!^ himself was forced to retreat to Shoa : 

yd Umd hdid mafi'i^ garbotakik qphdt diUta 

diiro jobbdtd w&j^n diMb 5 n&so Nutik gamnitd 

idbbdtdkie'^^d takdUe 

1 O son of a slave mother, 2 first you have gone to war with your calves. 3 Where have 
you bound your calves ? You go to the war with your slaves, 6 and you (go) with NAr! 

^ Of. Cerulli, ' Canti popolari amarici/ op. cit. * Aooording to Loransiyos' tale. 
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Notes. Bifi DSrgfb had taken with 
amin&. MattHk (v. 1), like tornbori, is 
districts. 

Here is the triumphal song of the 

qoU nd qp&fsi ilmAU 

biihi d&rdhMa od'Cemu 

dkka G^iyMmd Dan(ifa 

dkka Fio:^ Takilikfa 
5 dkka Garddo Wdldi^a 

dkka Dalli:k"lma NodSfd 

bddd garddif toldfi 

iiard gimjdn adihnu 

yd Ddrgik hH H gam6§i 
10 hinni loldkU soddtte 

d{t^a yddt Nur'^usini 

and ilmd Nur'^uaini 

i^ia joWCta Aru8si4d 

tikikn gay ''y die J4ni 
15 fardikn Ddrgik bubbisddd 

Jard'C&n Al(lu qiUiknsd 

sadi t&rU si'^nsoddnnu 

bddd^lmd Idko gtUXd4d 

nigufni hdSdn kunio 
20 ofi Sod kiksaa ia '6 

Ddrgi^ ArussUt^dlikla 

Ddrgik guddd nd si^ngdne 

Goband nH barari 

qiUikssd Gobi^'^lmd Danfi 
25 Gdbib bokkd maskirdmi 

insoddtu in4umt6i 

indHmto Oromtittidd 

h(i '<! bdd'^mbaU'Assa 

SdUdd SoMmd wdli 
30 mdl amdnia yd goftd 

ofi Sod teamnio 

Ddrgi!k ArussiU^dlteldni 

bu86ra kan niti lAse 

inno ddsi Idgd bUse 
35 buU Tasdmmd si'^mbUsa 

guyd gdfd'^rbi jabdfd 

haiiin GuUiOd (dbdfd 



him in his expedition his sons Dast&, Asf &w, and Tas- 
a Galla insult ; it is the name for slaves from Sidama 

53 
Arussi after the retreat of R&s D&rgi^: 

ingdfatin firdadfl 

gdfd Sod gaUanU) 
40 ilmikd ism ^rdfe 

gdfds gdfdttu yd jdrsd 

da ' "^ arussi barando 

Ddrgi^ awdjd murtra 

Minilik iivrnd tumSra 
45 inoltessin yd^lmd'^j^i 

baJbaUi hirrvd j^tra 

yd hMd'^russi kan d'C^sse 

rrvC^ka durbd gad adUhnte 

yd^russi'^mmd jirdJUi 
50 akkdUu NUiru qabd&ia 

Ddrgik dibb6 onsisifte 

S6d hundasdU'^ogdme 

Kdn Ddrgik gudddUi rd^ffd 

robl Amdiri gad dUlu 
55 Arussin din, ^d^^nsoddtu 

mdli bdUiesitta''lin6kd 

imbdi yd^lm&n Saldlib 

inf^Mni Mdffd gamdti 

kdn Abbd 6ifdr gvdddto 
60 ingdUu 6immd gamdti 

hdti'^lmd tdkko dabdiii 

miSird kobd bvUtti 

nigufni gdddafai&ra 

yd'^russi bus&md bOrSi 
65 indafa guydnki^ mdnna 

vM ildUa tvdl ildlla 

ydgga'^rfasdn kuni 4^ 

nigufni sikrd tum6ra 

GaJldn awdja rvkCda 
70 GdrC^ Falli qObd ndta 

WSlihi ^SSa qiibd ndta 

Mikan WSm q(M ndta 

gdfa^rfasdn k&nl iUe 
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1 Plough and let me plough, child! 2 Come on! go before us, 3 as Goban&, son of 
Dan$f, 4 as Fitawr&ri Takl&, 5 as Garadd WSld(b, 6 as DalUnsft, son of NAdO! 7 Retreat 
is fit for servant maids! 8 Let the coat of silk go before! 9 O Dfirg^, descend to the valley! 
10 If he fears to fight you, 11 the warrior of Niir Huss^yn, he will die. 12 '' I am the son 
of Nik Huss^yn/' 13 the child of the Arussi has said. 14 The herdsman leads down the 
cows. 15 The horses of Dfirgi^ are breezes. 16 The horses of AlSlu are storm. 17 We are 
three, but we do not fear you! 18 The proud son of L6kkO Gu266! 10 This proud emperor 
20 remains in Shoa, 21 and pushes liSxgCb to the Arussi! 22 DSrgife, we do not estimate you 
highly! 23 May God preserve for us Gobanft! 24 The storm, Gobani, son of Dan$f ! 25 
GobanA, rain of September! 26 He does not fear and will not leave off (coming) ; 27 he will 
not leave off (coming) in behalf of the OromO! 28 He wastes on the ascent and descent! 
29 (Their) love is like a voluble boy! 30 Why do you trust (them), O lord? 31 They remain 
in Shoa, 32 and push DSrg^ to the Arussi. 33 He has already deserted, he will desert his 
wife, 34 he has deserted the ddi at the river. 35 Within a short time, he will desert you, O 
Tasammi! 36 The day of Friday is serious. 37 The brigand GuUif^la (native) of Cab6! 
38 '' Do not question about your relatives! " 39 When you have returned to Shoa, 40 
*' Where is my son? " 41 if you, O old man, question, 42 '^ He is dead by the (hand of the) 
Arussi this year! " (This is the answer!) 43 Dftrgi^ has issued (lit. cut) a proclamation. 
44 Menilek has sanctioned a law (lit. has struck a stroke). 45 *' Do not speak, O son of 
A^6mi! 46 Let the door speak! '' you have said, 47 O mother who has given birth to the 
Arussi, 48 how many girls have you afterwards brought forth? 49 O Arussi, you live now, 
50 and justly have taken Ndr with you. 51 You have wasted the drums of Darg&. 52 The 
Shoans have all perished. 53 wonder of D&rgi%, the great! 54 Friday the Ama^a have 
descended for the invasion. 55 The Arussi do not fear death. 56 Why do you ruin yourself, 
O my son ? 57 Do not go out, son of Sal&U^! 58 Pass to the strangers of the other bank, 
59 to the land of Abba (jif&r, the great! 60 Enter 6fmmS on the other bank! 61 The mother 
has lost her only son. 62 The bride has spent the night alone. 63 The king has grieved 
because of it. 64 O Arussi, descend to the attack; 65 yoiu* fortime has come; is it not 
true ? 66 We will see each other again, we will see each other again, 67 when autunm shall 
be ended. 68 The king has proclaimed (lit. struck) a law. 69 The Galla issue (lit. hit) a 
proclamation. 70 Goban& will eat his fingers in FallS ! 71 W&1& in Ye^^ will eat his fingers ! 
72 Mikfi '61 in W&llo will eat his fingers, 73 when this autumn shall be ended! 

Notes. The song begins by railing at Dargi^, who, contrary to the other Abyssinian 
chiefs quoted in verses 3-6, used to follow his army in the last ranks, rather than fight in 
the first line (v. 1-9). The coat of silk (called in verse 8 by the Amharic word, gimjjA) is the 
sign of the rank of r&9 (see song 56, v. 24, 65). Fitawr&ri Takl^ (v. 4) was afterwards ap- 
pointed ligdbd; he died at Amba Al&^, fighting against the Italians. 

Then the singer speaks of the Arussi, led by NAr Huss6yn, who has said, " May we 
die if we fear Darg^!" (v. 10-14). Among the Arussi there were the soldiers of Al^ii, an 
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Arussi village, with their chief, the son of L6kk5 Gu22d (v. 15-18). After stating that 
Menilek sends others to war while he remains in ambush in Shoa (v. 19-22), the minstrel 
appeals to GobanA, hoping that he will remember his Galla origin and stand by the 
Arussi. Why does he trust the Amara rather than his compatriots (v. 23-30) ? Then the 
retreat of Dargi^ is described (v. 31-35) ; verse 35 alludes to Da^&2 TasammA Dargi:^. 
Verse 36 alludes to a warrior, Gulli^la about whom Loransiyos knows nothing. R&s 
Dargi^, to avoid the discouragement of the people in his domain, had forbidden his 
soldiers to give any news to the civilians about the outcome of the expedition. They were 
merely permitted to announce to the families of the dead soldiers the death of their kins- 
man without any details concerning the engagements. The families also were forbidden 
to celebrate the tazkdr of the dead soldiers, i.e. the solenm obsequies. An officer of D&rg^, 
'^ the son of AgSmi " violated this order and therefore was removed and exiled on the 
dihbd (v. 37-46). " Only the door may speak," says verse 46; that is, without tazkdr^ 
only the absence of joy in the families of the dead soldiers may annoimce their death. 

The singer then asks how many girls the mothers of the Arussi had brought forth to 
counterbalance the birth of such valiant warriors (v. 47-48). The verses 56-60 invite the 
Galla auxiliaries of DSrg&, the natives of SaiAh%, who fought against their compatriots, 
the Arussi, to desert. And after mentioning again the casualties of the Amara (v. 61-63), 
the song ends by challenging D&rgib to another combat after the season of the rains. Note 
the abbreviated form of the personal names in this song: Gobft = Gobanft; Fit^ Taklft = 
FitawrAri Takbfe (which itself is the abbreviated form of the name Takla Giyorgis) ; Dallft 
= DalUnsa; Mikd = Mika 'SI. Similar abbreviated forms are very common in all Galla 
songs; I have not mentioned them explicitiy each time, as they may be foimd passim 
throughout the article. 

54 

The soldiers of Dargi^ answered the song of the Arussi with the following verses which 
announce the arrival of Menilek to aid RAs Dargife: 

ydgga birrdnis harlte fidi iabbdta 6imdi4a 

Arussi mdl malaUUa gurhC^ sadiOstamni dMe 

{far&nUo dtsaf indtsu 15 ArAssi mdlfa kaj^Ua 

Otis dufiinke kuUiia fidi gamfd mdnakiMa 

5 kdn hundHmd yd gi^se gdnnd silA mdna^mbdnu 

yd Wdlik sUa "nankdku gdnnd dakdtti gaw "todmu 

maqdn farddsa {>at(64a GuragC^ hiSdn iflfldtu 

afarfatdma jagndti 20 Baidi Sabdsa gamdfa 

yd WdOd slid sobdmi baddlsi talrgi*"sa dimd 

10 yd Gcbihi sUd'^nankdku Ddfld sild si^nankdku 

ArOssi wd gqbamUtta dkka sild si "nankdkne 

NUrukik nuratt "dbdtu Mdrydm g^ kakaitra 
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25 abbatik Giy&rgis ^eiira {fdn GimmA gabbartra 

dkka birrd kurd bdte torbdn Qudrd gaklbartra 

dCtU "Arussl ganamdid md Aruasl g6mfd didda 

fidi yd "r&m gdbbdta AwOHn bdUd fakkdUe 

iUu ruj4diknkis''nqaibin 40 gad'^diile bakhikn imbdiu 

30 iabb&nkCt ^nboifamin Ddfid sild "nkakaiira 

fidi gomfdm wdrqikid akka "nafni Arassini 

wdrqik SanqiUdn ''unguWe mdl malaUUa ArussfJco 

fidi gomfd mdnd id 'u gcmfd fiddiifis imbdte 

kanHmlo isln (dltu 45 kdna ^t&fis badidd 

35 lA!kqd &Lndn gabbartra 

1 And when the spring breaks forth, 2 what have you planned, O Arussi ? 3 These (i.e. 
the Amara) will not give up the enterprise. 4 Also for you, your coming is decided, 6 even 
if you will lead all, 6 because WSllfe will not give up comingi 7 The name of his horse is 
Tatt&w, 8 a furious hero! 9 For even if the W&Uo lie, 10 if Goban& will not give up 
coming, 11 O Arussi, you will be caught! 12 Let your NAr be in charge of lamps! 13 
Bring calves for the yoke! 14 Let eighty young men descend for the expedition! 15 O 
Arussi, what do you desire ? 16 Bring the tribute to our house, 17 because we will not go 
out of the house during the spring. 18 During the spring one calls down to the valleys. 
19 Let the water take away the Gurfigie! 20 Ba66f Sab6 of the other bank, 21 carry for 
us red gold I 22 Because Dafiaw will not give up coming against you, 23 and will not give 
up coming against you. 24 By Mary, he has vowed and sworn. 25 By my father. Saint 
George, he has vowed. 26 As soon as the spring breaks forth, 27 the expedition against 
the Arussi is to be made at morning. 28 Bring to us the calves, Arussi, 29 before your 
wives be taken, 30 before your sons be prisoners! 31 Bring to us the tribute of gold, 32 the 
gold which the negro hoards! 33 Bring it and let it be hidden in the coffers. 34 Those who 
are stronger than you, 35 the five Lik^a tribes, have paid tribute. 36 The six Gfmma have 
paid tribute. 37 The seven Horrd have paid tribute. 38 How can you, O Arussi, refuse 
tribute ? 39 Do you believe that the Aw&§ is a precipice ? 40 He, Menilek, will descend for 
the expedition and will fight on the plain, 41 because DaMw has sworn 42 that he will 
not give up the expedition against the Arussi. 43 What have you planned, O my Arussi? 
44 Bring the tribute, and you will go out! 46 If you neglect this, your end will come. 
Notes. The verses 4-5 state that the Arussi will come to the court of Menilek to sur- 
render themselves as the other Galla tribes have done (afterwards enumerated in verses 35- 
37). Verse 9 alludes to the question whether or not R&s Mika '61 would fi^t against the 
Galla, compatriots of the W&115 and Mussulmen, as he himself once was. Verse 12 puns 
on the word Ntir, name of the sheikh of the Arussi, and nt2r<S, '^ lamp'' (Arabic, wOr). 
Verse 18 means that, during the season of the rains, they (the Amara) will remain on the 
hills and thence they will call the Arussi to bring tribute (this is the explanation given me 
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by Loransiyos) ; but they will not descend into the valleys (cf . the frequent invitation in 
the preceding Arussi song, "0 Dargife, descend to the valley ")• Verses 19-21 allude to 
the Guragi^ who were allies of the Arussi against DSrgfb. Their chief was Ba6£f §abd, 
native of the G&h&, the chief tribe of the Guragi^. Verses 22-26 quote the oath of 
Menilek to come against the Arussi. Note the Amharic formula of both oaths : Mdrydm 
(v. 24) = Mary, obbatA Giydrgis (v. 25) = my father, St. George (Galla, abhakd Giy&rgis). 
Verse 39 means: Do you believe that the river Aw4§ is an insurmoimtable barrier? 

55 

When Menilek decided to conquer Harar, he first of all asked Bis Dargib to join this 
new enterprise, but Dargi^, who had already been engaged in the war against the Arussi, 
refused. Therefore Menilek sent to Harar, Da^&£ W&lda Gabr'^1, governor of the Ittu 
land, who was defeated and driven back. Again the neg%L8 made overtures to Dargi^. DS>rgl!b 
refused again, perhaps not wishing to aid Dag^d2 WSIda Gabr '61, with whom he was not 
on good terms because of the following incident. A little time before the overtures of Meni- 
lek, Dargib had ordered his oflScer, Fitawr&ri Hullumanti, to occupy Cdpa, an important 
strategic position on the frontier between the Arussi and Car^ar. But WSIda Gabr '61, 
saying that Cdpa belonged to his territory, sent there Fitawr&ri Sorf Abba 6ambar, who 
forced Hullumanti to withdraw. Daxg^ was much offended by this affair, and it was said 
that he afterwards ordered the murder of Fitawr&ri Sorf. Sori was actually killed in a place 
on the way to Harar, which is still called Mot Abba ^ambar, i.e. "Abba Gambar's Death." 

After the refusal of Dfirgi^, Menilek himself carried out the invasion of Harar (1887), 
and after conquering the land, appointed Bal&mbaras Makonnen governor of Harar; on 
this occasion, Makonnen received also the title of da^^Ai. He easily reconciled the Hararg^, 
and his soldiers, comparing the prompt pacification of Harar with the long and unsuccess- 
ful wars of Rfis Dargi^ against the Arussi, sang: 

Makonntn aldii D&rgi^ itessi gdU 
hagugaU fldta sabdaa btelasi 

1 Forward, O Makonnen! Dargi^ has retimied (to his house) flying! 2 He (Dargife) eats 
after veiling his head and causes his men to be hungry! 

Notes. For the answer by BAs Dargife's minstrels, see ' Canti popolari amarici'.* The 
eating with veiled head demonstrates the greediness of R&s DSrg^ (v. 2). 

56 

li^ Hayla Maryam Gugsa, son of Ras Dfirgi^, who was one of my informants, denies 
that there had been rivalry between his father and R&s Makonnen. On the contrary, 
Loransiyos states that the motives of dissension between the two chiefs were anterior even 
to the expedition to Harar. (li^ GugsS. is the youngest son of R&s Dargife, and he was only 

' Cerulli, op. dt. 
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about fifteen years old at the time of the conquest of Harar). LoransiyoSi as a proof of his 
assertion, cites the following song. Bis Gobani at the beginning of his career had led an 
expedition against the Karrayti and the 'Afar (Dan&kil) of Ad&l. Makonnen, at this time 
ligdbd, was one of the officers of this expedition. According to Loransiyos, the date of this 
affair was about eight years before the conquest of Harar, that is in 1878-79. Makonnen 
fought very valiantly and afterwards demanded of Menilek a new feudal title. But RAs 
D&rgi^ blocked his promotion. This was the chief motive of the rivalry between DSrgiib 
and Makonnen, and alluding to this opposition of D&rgi^, a minstrel of Makonnen's court 
sang: 



Gobanni wd nudaitra 
gSgattl bdU harrMa 
kd gard wd mdUUtra 
Ddrgihi timd wdjiln d£Ua 
5 Minilik yd^lmd wdy^ssd 
hmaUi mdli battik88a 
ungvUlitn tima nttgi 
moSoOAlvb iirsi i<di 
cUUe gUrbdnkA wdy488& 

10 kdn durl Md baUiksM 
dmUe AwdSin gatUUe 
^aia mdnd kilksm die 
gUrdn gimald gag'^gHre 
^{dd mdn& ki)iS8a flaa 

15 Ci^ i'^id mdnSkilkH 
bdli bdi mdndkiHi 
Gobanni ddfid ta 'ira 
Ddrgi^'^molokkusik ta ^ira 
Makonnd yd Gvddiadkd 

20 guddd44u yd Guddisdkd 
sirrihi kan kisssdn fakkdUe 
ligdbd gam abbdUi 
fii4dukd rdsd guddd4d 
uffa44iikd qqmislkie 

25 dkka Ddn '^ilmd gudddfd 
Gobik sUH fittira 
odi 8Mi firrik<^a 
Makonn&n rdsd ta '6ra 
mdl goiit jdrsd^^iid hdUH 

30 tikslsu holdtdsa 
hd iSdrukd SaUHie 
kdn (dlSLsa nd hundde 
S^ Ddfld MMfd 



mUummdn kdn bodandU 

35 Ddrgik bu 'i gamdji 
jdlali^asa Makd /ti^e 
ifdlal6k6Makilfii4e 
yd sibilld haddi8i4d 
magdnsa wdjigrdid 

40 adi^mdkd dkka^UdJtii 
kdna MakonnMu bdae 
bdsi Ddrgik gadi bdsa 
tislad sirrik^sa goftd 
nu^mmdnu kanniadti 

45 adM iiS^ Guddisdti 
yd hami sdfUmd sdfi 
ndmn'^akkd Wdqd iidie 
yd 8ori bdHmd bdi 
gafarad hdqd fundna 

50 niknfo karrdsa daiidsa 
(fdlditsals garbA ^dfa 
motin mot&mmd kandtt 
yd MakA (dliimd (dli 
Miniliki idlH hO^saa 

55 Miniliki hori ki^sa 
GaM Sangd^bbd Turdfd 
Onio Dasd^lmd DagUkfa 
baldnibdrdsi Faysdfd 
namn'^dkka Fdyd SurOfd 

00 kd'a gold mdndkiSsfla 

motummdn kan ndmd tokkdti 
sa *&n kormd'^nqabnire 
gdfd hdrd fokkiftdre 
namni qamisi'^nqamntre 

65 adfii rdslai^mbdne 
ildl^dkka ^S&n fokkiftiie 
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1 GobanA has decided upon something; 2 he has worn the skin (i.e. the cloak of skin) 
and runs. 3 My mind has decided upon something. 4 D&rg& goes to war with his sons. 
5 '' O Menilek^ good child, 6 why do you suddenly waste everything ? '' 7 1 have hoarded the 
nug and I thrash it. 8 An energetic girl has a sluggish husband. 9 The good child has gone 
to war; 10 he has wiped out the ancient wrong. 11 He has gone to war, he has descended 
totheAwdi. 12 The slu^ard has remained in his house. 13 The brave man has overthrown 
the camels. 14 The sluggard has slept in his house. 15 Go out of your house, O coward! 
16 0cursedman, go out of your house! 17 Gobanft has become judge. 18 Dftrg^ has grown 
pious. 19 O Makonnen, O my GuddlsS, 20 may you increase, O my Guddfsfi! 21 Do you 
believe that the throne is yoiu*s? 22 Leave ofif the title of ligdbdl 23 Take the title of 
great rdal 24 Come on! Wear your shirt of silk 25 like Dafiaw, the great son! 26 Rfis 
Gobanft has decided in your favor. 27 Your kinsmen speak in your favor. 28 Makonnen 
,has become rdal 29 What will you do, O old man with ill-omened eyes? 30 Let him graze 
his sheep! 31 Let him build the enclosure for them in SaUQie! 32 '' This will be the chief 
of us all," 33 has said DSfiaw Menilek. 34 And afterwards, he (will obtain) the sove- 
reignty. 35 O D&rgi^, descend to the valley! 36 The love of Menilek is for Makonnen. 
37 My love also is for Makonnen! 38 If the iron is new, 39 his name is W&^grft (Gras). 
40 Come on! Go as a vulture! 41 Such (arms) have been used first by Makonnen! (lit. 
such arms Makonnen has caused to go out). 42 Descend, O Darg&, go away! 43 O flies of 
the lord's throne! 44 His kingdom is the kingdom of the bees, 45 who is bom from the 
stock of Guddlsft! 46 O wood of homi, plane tree and plane tree! 47 A man like imto God 
has approached. 48 Shed, O rich man, your tears! 49 Even as the buffalo collects the grass; 
50 even as the lion guards the enclosure for cattle; 51 even as the monkey guards the 
barley, 52 so the king guards his kingdom! 53 O Makonnen, be even more superior! 54 
Among the sons of Menilek, 55 among the cattle of Menilek, 56 (there are) Garbf (son) 
of Sangd, lord of (the horse) Turd; 57 On6o (son) of D^lso, son of Daig&; 58 Balambar&s 
F^ysa, 59 a man like to FdysS (son) of §urA! 60 Go out of our houses, return home! 
61 The sovereignty (must belong) to only one man! 62 Cows without a bull, 63 when (they 
go) to the salt springs are shameful! 64 A man who does not wear the shirt of silk, 65 a 
noble man who does not become a rds, 66 all this is shameful! 

Notes. The verses 1-4 explain that while Bis Goban& and the singer had planned some- 
thing (i.e. to demand the title of rds for Makonnen), R&s Dargi^ was far away in the Arussi 
land, thinking it would be easier to obtain this appointment from Menilek at such a time. 
If Makonnen should be appointed rds, Dargl!^ on his return would complain of this to Meni- 
lek (w. 5-6 are supposed to be spoken by Dargife), but he could not revoke it. Verses 7-16 
contain the usual boasts, and the mockery of cowards. With verse 17, the singer begins to 
demand definitely the title of rds for Makonnen. Verse 18 alludes to the fact that about 
this time., R&s Dargife had constructed a simiptuous church in Sal&lie. The church had a 
pavement of marble, and was considered, therefore, a very wonderful edifice. After a few 
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years, it was destroyed by fire, so li^ Gtigsa D&rgi% tells me. As to verse 19, remember 
that Makomien was son of GuddfsS and brother of Ds^s^ Hayl& Guddisa (see song 35, 
V. 4). Most interesting is the verse 34, which, if it is not a recent interpolation, should 
bear evidence that even at that time (1878-79), there was talk of the probable succession 
of Makonnen to the throne of Menilek. The verses 30-31 refer to the sons of Daig& who 
always accompanied him. Perhaps verse 31 alludes to li^ GtigsS, who was fostered by 
the GaUa in Sal&he. The verses 37-41 extol another virtue of Makonnen: he first intro- 
duced into Ethiopia the use of guns, gras, which he had received from the French govern- 
ment. It is well known that Makonnen, — and today his son, — was a good friend to the 
French. The verses 42-45 rail at Efts DSxgib who had not appointed in his army a single 
officer da^S^y except his own sons. This court, formed only by fitdwrdri and subaltern 
officers, had caused the Shoans to give DSrg^ the Amharic nickname ydrziwh ddM, (in 
Galla, ddM tisisd), i.e. 'Hhe judge of the ffies.'' The verses 46-^3 praise Menilek who had 
given peace to his kingdom, even as the lion guards the cattle. The verses 54r-60 allude to 
three warriors who had fought in the expedition: Garbf Sang6, native of the Gal&n tribe; 
Fitawr&ri On6o D&so whose mother was Dagi^, also a Galan; and Balambar&s (today 
Da^&6) Fdysa SurA, native of 6imma Qadfda. The sense of verse 60 is not clear. Verses 
61-66 end the song by again demanding the desired title. The verses 7-8, 5-6, 46-48 are 
connected by sound parallelism. 

57 

The Ob6rra Galla, a tribe between Shoa and W&llo, rebelled against the Emperor 
Menilek. He sent against them R4s D&rglh, Makonnen, and other chiefs. However, in 
spite of the boast of the Shoans, the Ob6rra together with the Abbi6cti clan governed by 
Tdfa Botor&, resisted valiantly for an entire year. 

MakonnSn Gvddisd (iGti Hard fird 

gdrd murti "^nqdbni yd ^jSlUb Minilik 

ndmd dudubblm D&rgi^ dbbd gvddd 

ta '6 rard dird 10 GdrdsA Birratii 
5 biUiq&''bbd Golijd y&mi wdl agarrd 

i&lald negusd ydgga bonni baid 

1 Makonnen (son) of Guddfs& 2 has no colic; 3 he chatters with the people. 4 After 
some time, I will stitch the horse-cloth. 5 The thunderous lord of (the horse) Gol^&, 6 love 
of the king, 7 6at6 is in Hdro. 8 O sons of Menilek, 9 D&rgife, the great father. 10 Garasti 
(son) of Birratti, 11 when shall we meet each other? 12 When summer breaks forth. 

Notes. Verses 2-3 allude to the boasts of Makonnen and perhaps, ironically, to his weak 
body. Verses 4 and 7 are connected with sound parallelism. 6at6 (v. 7) is li^ 6at&ne, 
an old officer of the Shoan court, who fought against the Ob6rra. As to Grazm&6 Garasu, 
son of Daii&c BIrratu (v. 10), see song 64. 
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58 

After a year of war, the Oborra yielded. But Menilek, according to his established policy, 
did not take vengeance on the Ob6rra. He simply imposed a tribute and replaced Da^&6 
Wubife, chief of the Ob6rra, with li^ Gat&ne. Wublfe, instead of being punished, was 
appointed governor of the N6nno. {Promoveatur ut amoveatur!) 

gafarsi'^ndalu yd M'CtUd kan jdrsd Ddrrd baddfte 

$abanni'^ngalijL bi^ta 5 jdrsd mdtd mUkd'^rri 

kdn gard UHbd fafdfte 

1 The buffalo does not generate sons, O Mi^ta! 2 You know that time does not return I 
3 You have sown flax for the belly! 4 You have sent us the old man of the Darr&, 5 the 
old man with a head, like the tree, harril 

Notes. The Ob6rra, speaking to their allies, Mibtta, complain because Menilek has 
given them as chief, an old man, Li^ (rat&ne. Darr& (v. 4) was the native country of 6at&ng. 
The flax (v. 3) is used by the Galla as medicine for colic. The tree, harri (v. 5), called in 
Amharic yorgammd infdij i.e. '' the tree of the mane " has instead of leaves a kind of 
thorn of a whitish color, very similar to the hair of an old man. 

59 

The Emperor Menilek, having completed the conquest of LifeqS, assembled the princi- 
pal chiefs of the subdued Galla regions among whom were the W&rra B^ra and the family 
of Morodd. ligdf , son of Bakarl!^ and brother of Morodd, was on this occasion appointed 
chief of the king's guards, after defeating the candidate who was opposed to him by the 
W&rra Bibra, the famous Riunicid B^ra (see song 28). Ligdf was always loyal to the 
Emperor, but he did not discard the spear, the weapon of the Galla nobles, and always 
refused to arm himself with a gun, the weapon of the Europeans. 

Bakarik Goddno inrd 4ibd '^bbd fardd 

wd gamdnd tdni ndmd lafd 4if>bi€8^ 

dkka joWCblM Ddno farddd 4ibba guU 

dkka joU'Ck 1>6 Ddrgik fida na ql^ fardd 
5 garndtt'^aj^aidni 15 yd jdLik Ddrgik guddd 

mirgdtU hakkdHLtre yd joUik Kum&d Mart 

yd ^U'Ck ijdra '^mdrd Mr ^dtu iU '^dn giUd 

4a44(ibd '^mdrd miti gUUf irrd ^ndirbdba 

kdn '^dtisi bufte miti fida na qi^e fardd 
10 gangdnni kdn 4Me miti 

1 (The son) of Bakari^ (son) of GoddnS 2 remaining on this bank, 3 like the sons of the 
lord of (the horse) Dafiaw, 4 like the sons of lord D&rg^^ 5 kills those of ^other bank! 6 I 
will reckon the spoils. 7 sons of those Amara, 8 they (i.e. my spoils) are not (spoils) of the 
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sluggish Amara; 9 they are not (spoils) of (boys) abandoned by their mothers; 10 they 
are not (spoils) of (fallen warriors) trampled by the mules. 11 1 have overthrown horse- 
men! 12 As to troopers, I have a hundred (spoils of them), 13 and as to the horsemen, I 
have overcome a himdred. 14 Bring (spoils) of horsemen equal to (the spoils) of mine! 15 
O sons of DSxgi^, the great, 16 O sons of Ktimsft (son) of Morod&, 17 if (my spoils) are 
small, I will complete (their number) ; 18 if they (i.e. their numbers) are complete, I will 
heap up (others) ! 19 Bring (spoils) of horsemen equal to (the spoils) of mine! 

C. THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN WAR (1896) 

60 

When the Emperor Menilek passed the Abbfty and marched toward Tigrg to fight 
against the Italians, a Galla minstrel sang: 

mdHn bdr gamd f^ WOqMi "maM yd Ddfld 

Ddnd faranjl rubi 4^ankiHi yd DdM 

1 The king has crossed to the other bank of the river. 2 O DfiMw, whip the Europeans! 
3 Appeal to Heaven, DSfi&wI 4 You are in the right, O D&fi&wl 

Notes. D&fifiw was the name of Menilek's horse. Therefore, the war-name of Menilek 
was Abbs DSfi&w (according to the Galla prommciation, Ahbd Ddtlo). 

61 

FitSwr&ri G&bfiyfihu was chief of GurSgi% and asOUOfi, i.e. cupbearer of Menilek. He 
fought valiantly during the Italo-Abyssinian war. A little Amharic song runs: 

JVydn VUo ndbbdr Sdwd ndw ddmbdrUk 
TUydn VUo ndbbdr Tigri ndw ddmbdrik 
Imbi old Gdbdydhu tSU&mdo indd bdrik 

1 The Italian said, " Shoa is a territory of mine! '^ The Italian said, "Tigr6 is a terri- 
tory of mine! '' 3 '' No! " said G&bfiyahu, yoked as an ox. 

62 

Gabayahu was kiUed in the battle at Adowah. This very beautiful song laments his 
death: 

asdUafi Gdbdyd Odbdyd ydggAmd kufa 

idd4m gard ^nidUatU tody 6 baddS yd niUkd 
vli dinUu gqUayd 10 nMa bdr kieriimU 

fdrdnji &l aatU yd Gdbdyd Gdbdyd ydggHmd kyfH 

5 Gdbdyd ydggHmd kuf<L baddi yd hd4dkd 

baddi loUkd j^ Gdbdyd 
lol6n nigusdf gaUi 
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1 O cup-bearer Gabayahul 2 You have never loved yoiu* life, never! 3 Red, supple as 
a rod! 4 The Europeans have killed (lit. eaten) you, Gabayahul 5 G&bayahu, when he 
fell, 6 " My poor soldiers! " (he said) 7 The soldiers went in the service of the Emperor. 
8 Gabayahu, when he fell, 9 "My poor bride!" (he said). 10 His bride after one day has 
married Qgain! 11 Gabayahu, when he fell, 12 "My poor Mother!" 13 has said Gabay&hul 

Notes. That is, only the grief of the mother cannot be consoled. 

63 

Since before the battle, there had been a contest between Ris Makonnen and Fitfir 

wr&ri Gabayahu about the order of the battle-array of their troops, after the death of 

Gabayahu, a minstrel sang: ,^ . ^ ^ ,^^ 

utHm bardnd cm 

'kdivm bardnd hafti 

algd giUilrndtt'^inirmaMdni 

1 If you had lived this year, 2 if you had remained (living) this year, 3 you would 
have divided the throne in two equal parts (i.e. you, Makonnen and Gabayahu, would 
have become equal). 

64 

In the battle at Adowah, GrSzm&S Garasd BIrr&tu also was killed (see song 57). After 
an expedition of R£s Gobanft, dming the second war of Goban& against L^a, he had 
received the command to conquer DdnnO B&rS. (The domain of Ddnn5 was separate 
from that of his son, Tui£o.) He gained fame, also, through the aid of Da^6 Morodft, 
ancient enemy of the W&rra B^ra. This was the only time that Garasti left Shoa. He 
always remained in the MlHtfi's territory and had his residence near Addla Abeba. He was 
called, therefore, "ydrOdUa moakoV (Amharic), i.e. " the window of the Galla," because 
he limited his activities to looking at the Galla from the window of his territory (Shoa). 
Here is a song, in which a minstrel laments the death of Garasti : 

moH mdlin fajjani nitUa Aydntu 

yd GdrdstL Birrdti farddtu DdUUXo 

Gdrdsd Binie4d nigusUH MinUik 

farddrra mirr^4a 20 gifiin fayt64d 
5 dlbd banH Mma Ufd MikU qabd 

yd GdrdsH BirrOta sdfUf MiMd iiHi 

harkl laiHi font saasabdn Birrdtii 

dkka jdlik qqUi Ddnnd Bikrd Otd 

yd GdrdsA wdmdni 25 guddi'^nfalmd ^^ 
10 mgufni^ndvlbdla wdrqCbn gvbbdn kai 

bu H kOUa fufi GdrdsHm BirrdtA 

qaw6(m GvUaUik giio harkdsd ka6 

tD&rgik safarsiai nigusdn gabbari 

Pi44'(^s9d gamaUl 30 mdH mdlin fajijani 
15 hiy^ssd ba4ds6 yd GdrdsA BirrdtA 

rOMn Birri Goli 
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1 What has burned the king? 2 Garasd Birratii! 3 Garasti (son) of BirrStti 4 on 
his horse whirled. 5 chief of the M&tta, 6 O Garasti Birratd, 7 your two hands were 
(full) of meat, 8 like the son of a butcher. 9 If they called (into another land) Garasti, 
10 the Emperor spoke: 11 '' Descend and close the gate!" 12 For the fusileers of the Gul- 
lalUb, 13 he has caused the gold to be measured out 14 on the other bank of the ipi^^i^ssa. 
15 The poor man has grown rich. 16 The hero (son) of BIrratu (son) of Gol6; 17 his wife 
was Ay&ntu, 18 his horse was Dala£co, 19 his emperor Menilek, 20 his empress Taytu. 
21 He owned the land of the Mfettfi. 22 His stock was M^tta. 23 "With the men of Bir- 
ratti, 24 Ddnno Bi^ra Ota, 25 we will have a great dispute." 26 He placed his gold in the 
pot for com. 27 Garasu (son) of Birratti 28 has placed his hand in the pot, 29 has paid 
tribute to the Emperor. 30 What has biuned the king? 31 O Garasu Birr&tti! 

Notes. Garasti is called in the song moti (v. 1), " king," and dbbS banli (v. 5), a title 
which in the Galla kingdoms corresponded to the Amara title, rda. Verses 7-8 allude to the 
severed genitals, war-spoils of the Galla. Verses 9-11 relate that the Emperor ordered that 
the gate be closed to keep Garasti from leaving bis residency. The verses 23-29 celebrate 
tl^ expedition of Garasti against Ddnno Bi^rft. 

II. WAR AND HUNTING SONGS 
Here are a few songs of the kind which the Galla call gitrdrsd. 

65 

hdrkd jiru tCtssAmd (i)fd '^mbanH lugni ^nk&rii 

wd4idillo bdsd basi jdldUkssd bdsd ba96 

mdtd iir& ttes»&ma b6U&''ngal& tunMn koIfdn'^nadihyUu 

kdrkdrro bdsd basS 10 qamal6 bdsS baai 
5 jagnCJlQJfiiu naggOdik rnikd'^yydbdu 

qCerrdnsd bdsd basi wdnnUu bdsd basS 

1 He who has a hand, does not open the door with his back; 2 the bachelor has been 
shameful! 3 He who has a head, does not go into a hole with his back; 4 the wild boar has 
been shameful! 5 The valiant does not sneak; 6 the leopard has been shameful! 7 A coward 
does not become pi;oud; 8 the ape has been shameful! 9 The smith does not go on laugh« 
ing; 10 the little monkey has been shameful! 11 The Mussulman does not climb a tree; 
12 the baboon has been shameful! 

Notes. The song enumerates the qualities of cowards; shameful behavior (v. 1-4), 
sneaking (v. 5-6), boasting (v. 7-8), lack of dignity (v. 9-12). Each defect is common 
to an ignoble wild-beae*: the wild boar (v. 4), the leopard (v. 6), the monkey (v. 8, 10, 12). 
The bachelor is reckoned among the wild-beasts! Among the Galla, great contempt for 
unmarried men is universal. Then follow examples of dignity; the smith, on account of 
the belief in the magic powers of the worker of iron (v. 9), and the Mussulman. Here is 
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perhaps an ironical allusion to the popular comparison between the Mussulmen and the 

monkeys, '' both crying at special hours of the day/' a mockery of the Moslem prayers, 

(see song 142, v, 51-55, notes). 

66 

Loransiyos knows the following version of song 65; 

tUA harMsa Uru bosiettin quUd^nkdtu 

httdchufdn fdfd hank 5 kamitUi bdsd bafU 

toaddSUo bdsd bask kdn quUd Sagni simU 

1 Although he has hands, 2 he has opened the door with his back. 3 The bachelor has 
been shameful ! 4 An ugly girl does not rise naked. 5 Has the beautiful girl been shame- 
ful 6 who has shown herself naked to the valiant? 

67 

motin mOM wd sadi motln Umd wd mdi 

gdfd firri IvlfcdH tdkko idgnd iaMd 

wddd jiUi ddbatu tdkko gdmnd ialcdd 

tdkko rnHkd yaiti 10 tdkko dr^d 4alatd 

5 18^ bird faran(ar&ii mvkd is&n bird (aranfaritti lugnd 

qottdn md fdp ingonS golfdn md (dp ingoni 

1 The kings of the trees are three: 2 on account of the gdfd, the family sits up; 3 the 
sycamore is planted by the ^iUd; 4 the other is the tree of the meeting. 5 Except these, 
the other useless trees, 6 why are they not cut down by the axe ? 7 The kings of the chil- 
dren are three: 8 one is bom valiant; 9 one is bom wise; 10 one is bom generous. 11 Ex- 
cept these, the other useless cowards, 12 why are they not cut down by the fever ? 

Notes. Odfd (v. 2) is the celastrus edulia (Arabic, qdt, Amharic, (dt). Its roots, which 
are chewed by the Galla Mussulmen, have excitant powers, thus they " cause to sit up." 
The ^iUd (v. 3) are those who have made the pilgrimage to the Abba MUM and have been 
anointed by him with butter.^ On returning, they plant a sycamore, the sacred tree of the 
Galla tribes. (See Prose, text 4, notes.) The meeting or the parliament of the Galla tribes 
assembles usually on a plain in the shade of a tree, often a sycamore; the tree is called 
" m&ka yaiti,'* " the tree of the meeting " (v. 4). 

68 

gtiSH ada ffaHatU wdmidid kudafuri 

ndqam ''malkd dippdid hinoUni torbani 

irrd gaU IM fardd 10 dstd H gdrd mirgd 

gunfurd minji '^tnbtdA gitrdrsd da4i kikaa 

5 fild gaUUe'^ininaru jjannaiA mdrd hiksa 

afdn 4ung6 hiryd4d ani kaivOmd yddd 

bagd "i^tS joli^ ItMmkd mdli yddd 

^ Of. Quidiy ' Strofe e picooli testi Amarici/ op. cit. 
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1 The 9ti55t loves the sun. 2 1 have descended to the narrow valley 3 and I have pulled 
down the horsemen! My god-faiher will dress my hair; 5 the beautiful girls will adorn 
my comb; 6 my friends will kiss my mouth. 7 The children will say to me, " You have 
killed well! '' 8 Fourteen invitations. 9 ** Do not leave off (coming) for a week. 10 Sit 
down here on the right hand!" 11 War-songs mingled with hydromel, 12 necklace within 
the peritoneum, 13 this is what I am thinking oft 14 As to my life, what have I thought 
about it? 

Notes. The song describes the joyous welcome which is given to the valiant warrior 
when he returns from a successful excursion. The gtiiH (v. 1) is a small variety of vulture 
with red, transparent wings and tail. The warriors make crests of these feathers, which 
they place in their hair. The gttiH is the size of a pigeon. It must not be confused with 
giiiH (meaning "ostrich") of other Galla dialects. The valiant warrior adorned with these 
feathers is called abb& guSH^ (see song 142) or hdU6 guiH qdbdA.^ The godfather (min^i = 
Amharic, mize) dresses the hair of the victorious, and anoints them with butter (v. 4) ; the 
most beautiful ^Is of the village place in the warrior's hair a comb, the haft of which is 
adorned with wire (v. 6). Bagd ''gefU (v. 7), "you have killed well!" is the ritual welcome to 
the warriors returning from victorious exploits, ^annatd (v. 12) is a necklace of jet which 
is ceremonially wrapped up in the peritoneum of the sacrificed victim. This Galla custom of 
wrapping round the neck the peritonemn of the victim is often described by travelers, 
and also by Massaja. It is evidently connected with the religious ideas about the peri- 
toneum (see song 23). According to Loransiyos, Menilek had forbidden by proclamation 
this custom of the ^annatd, as " contrary to the Christian faith." 

69 

buUd buUd yd burunguUd ddoUd quUii ta ^i 

huM koUt'^rfd mvid 5 kdn lubbukd of yObd 

ndmn^cri qabA bitd 

1 O bay horse, O bay horse, light horse! 2 O bay horse with four sharpened hoofs! 

3 He who has money, buys it. 4 The white horse has become pure! 5 My mind rises over! 

(i.e. I desire it). 

70 
Mrfd qotUd bdddd aUamin mi4dn MtH 

gamoji qubd'^nqoMi harfani Idldn maU 

hurfani qotdn maU aUamin 4irdrra hdsu 

1 Hail! field of the plateau! 2 In the valley they have no news. 3 By vigorous plough- 
ing, certainly (they can obtain a harvest); 4 (otherwise) how could they eat the corn? 
5 By vigorous fighting, certainly (you can gain renown) ; 6 (otherwise) how could you dis- 
tinguish y oiu'self from other men ? 

^ Cf. Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo-italiano, op. dt., p. 278. 
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H&rf&l id a war-<;ry which usually precedes the boastingHsongs. It may be compared 
with the Amharic cry^ mrr6f\ 

71 
MH buttdn ddkkim Ma Idma baOifaiani 

firriqin durbd sdld 5 dlrdrra 4i^s9i!Ln Md 

9dld lamd bOidni 

1 The edge of the sword on the apron is shameful. 2 To spit on a girl is shameful. 3 
After bringing two edges (of a spear), 4 after ordering two (edges of a spear) to be brought, 
5 the jBight from men (i.e. enemies) is shameful. 

Notes. As it is shameful to assail the peaceful shepherds (v. 1), or to insult a girl 
(v. 2), so is it shameful to flee when one hears arms (v. 3-5). The Galla warriors used to 
be followed by their valets, who bore the extra spears. Ddkk& (v. 1) is a kind of leather 
apron worn by the Galla shepherds (Amharic, Hrdra).^ 
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diiH>d qarri golbd4d 
kal H(66 g&rba sdyd 
dibbiektk hidi dibbi 
fdgOhHk lola 'd44u 
5 ani qapd6n 4yfd 



qopdi na igdu 
hdti 4ird gctod^d 
kdn gaUf tCtsai hdel 
kdn du' ^ M^a kufti 



1 The girl has a shaved tonsure; 2 (her) clothes are (made from) calf of cow ('s skin). 
3 Play on your drum and strike it! 4 Clean your flute! 5 I will come prepared. 6 Prepare 
yourself and await me! 7 The mother of the warrior is stupid. 8 She sits down and weeps 
for him who has returned; 9 she makes preparation for him who is dead! 

Notes. The mother weeps, moved by the return of her son (v. 8) ; the mother does not 
believe the news of her son's death (v. 9). 
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afurln binndn biU 
ianin binndn ddfuri 
fdrdd magdld '^tnbtttu 
kdn bdqd qcM'^n^lsii 

5 dUrbd magdld'^nfil4u 
kdn karHi qdhdu'^n^isA 
wdl loUi wall lamd 
idkko mat&md'^ndaqiA 
tdkko ddqu'^ndarboMi, 

10 bosieiUn wdli lamd 



tdkko mdtd '^ntdattii 

tdkko tddttu'^nurgoftA 

wdl loUi mdfi HihMi 

jabbi badi barbddda 
15 duldiid kufi kasd (G. S. B.: k%^ 

mHifd dvU awdla 

boyin bdrdUa mdli 

kdn takkd'^nfardnini 

ttmdlMn 4dli6 mdli 
20 kdn iakkd'^nv)drdnini 



> Cf. Guidiy Vocabolario amarioo-italiano, op. cit., HrSrd. 
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1 1 have wandered for four days; 2 I have not wandered the fifth day. 3 The horse of 
dark color is not bought. 4 He who has a horse with a white star on his forehead, does not 
remove it. 5 The girl of a poor complexion has not married. 6He whohasag^l withfine 
teeth, does not desert her. 7 The (ways of) figjhting are two: 8 one does nothing at all but 
go (to the war) ; 9 one goes (there) and does not hurl his spear. 10 The coarse women are 
(of) two (kinds) : 11 one does not perfmne her hair; 12 one perfumes herself and has no 
unpleasant smell. 13 Why do you hate the war? 14 Look for the lost calf! 15 Raise the 
old cow that has fallen! 16 Bury the dead ^1! 17 Why does the wild boar howl, 18 if it 
does not grunt with joy (at least) once ? 19 Why is the son of nobles (lit., son of father), bom 
20 if he does not hurl a spear (at least) once ? 

Notes. The singer commends his own perseverance in the expedition; nevertheless he 
might not get any prey during the first four days (v. 1-2), but this perseverance, says the 
singer, is caused by the confidence which the warrior has of his own bravery; just as the 
knowledge of the beauty of a horse or a girl keeps the love of jthe owner constant (v. 3-6). 
Verses 13-15 mention the ignoble deeds which cowards perform. 

74 

g&rd qcbi godika 
qoU go46 ydMkd 

1 Make the young elephant (like) a castor tree! 2 Make him (like) a castor tree and 
climb him! 

Notes. That is: Cut down the elephant as one cuts down a tree! As sign of victory, 
the hunter climbs upon the corpse of any large wild beast he has slain. 

75 
The soldiers of Rfis Tasanmift, when starting on an elephant himt, sang: 

obd goftS Tasammd gogofU TasammA 

a^^ kottii idbd 15 moti fuqqdUa 12 *^*^ 

mdM kikUd nd dabd dirsd AUmd^bbd Foggi 

loti wdrgib da4ddbd dbifHan^matd na dtga 

5 allatti rdsd raqd ddddn dibddda Idtd 

hwnmd rdsd bokkddd dbjiiddn mHJcd ydbS 

si 'd rdsS nd qabi 20 fdrdd nd bittd^ntdtu 

gdla gdm nd 4ow6 dbi^n dugdi na dtga 

baUilks nd balltesUti kdUi naJtti uwiftdre 

10 ddrd ndt gingildl qari ndUi uwiftdre 

nitl gaddd nd go4^ kdU ndUi dvbbiftdfe 

bdUiesi qaqd fundn 25 moHn ka '6 dvbbisu 
hata6 gadi fy4^ 
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1 My lord Tasamin&! 2 '' Come and kill! " he commands. 3 What gate shall be for- 
bidden to me? 4 1 have set aside the golden earrings! 5 The vulture moves towards the 
corpses; 6 the hombill moves towards the rain; 7 the rash (man) moved and surpassed 
me. 8 He enters and keeps me from entering. 9 The halli^a has ruined me; 10 he has 
covered my head with ashes; 11 he has made me (like) a widow. 12 The baUi^a taking 
away the soot, 13 has swept and pulled it down. 14 O my lord TasammH, 15 king of the 
trench of B6nga, 16 husband of Alima (daughter) of Abba Foggf, 17 in a dream my head 
bleeds; 18 perhaps I will anoint myself with butter. 19 In the dream, I have climbed a 
tree; 20 perhaps you will buy a horse for me. 21 In the dream, my shoulders bleed; 22 per- 
haps you will clothe me with the cloak of skin; 23 perhaps you will rise to speak with me; 
24 perhaps you will clothe me with the shirt of silk. 25 The king will rise to speak with me! 

Notes. Verse 4 alludes to the custom of Galla elephant hunters who give their wives 
golden earrings as a sign of victory (see song 76). The following verses 5-13 allude 
to the Galla custom that a warrior may not anoint his hair with butter after his first 
victory. On the contrary, after gaining the first victory, the young warrior is called 
baUitsd (lit., waster) and he is obliged to await his second exploit before anointing him- 
self. According to Loransiyos, the haUi!^d are much feared in battle, because they do deeds 
of rash bravery to obtain the right of anointment. In fact, the sikiger says that he has 
been preceded in killing the elephant by a haUi^a (v. 5-6), who was seeking the booty 
as the vulture seeks the corpses, and the hombill the rain (the hombill diuing tiie dry 
season cries with a hollow note, very similar to lamentation; the Galla say that the hombill 
thus implores the rain to fall, see song 135). In verses 10-11 there is an allusion to the 
custom of the Galla widows who cover their hair with ashes as a sign of mourning. The 
widow for an entire year after the death of her husband does not cut her hair or her nails. 
After a year, the old men of the tribes with solenm ceremony cut her hair and nails 
and thus her mourning is finished. Verse 15 calls Tasanunft, '4ord of the trench of B6nga,'' 
because, when these verses were composed, he was in the Md^^^a kingdom to protect the 
last Amara conquests against the invasions of the king of Eaffa (B6nga was the capital of 
Eafifa). Tasamm& after conquering Gtima, married G^nn^ Alhna (see introduction to 
song 24). Verses 17-25 interpret the singer's dreams. The first interpretation (bleeding 
head = anointing with butter) and the third (bleeding shoulders = wearing a cloak of 
skin) are made according to the laws of sympathetic magic. 

76 
The hunters who went from Shoa into W&llag& to hunt elephants imder the command 
of officers desiring renown and honors, sang their songs in Galla more frequently than in 
Amharic. Here is one of their songs: 

arbd ydljbd diedrd guggufi r&fa bu6 

dalaged Bust Sayi 5 S&rU bard fakkdta 

gowd gurrd wddard gungumS iiekkdma 
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Wdq ""arfasA fakkdia VMn gadi 4ibaU 

arbd yd mdii Lqld nM ndfiid'^rM qab& 

A maU namfWntoli 20 ibsd^d Idgd (fdgte 
10 namni arhd mufdi^ ibsdykaJUi iamnd 

urur^d maU '^rrafi UMn ibsetU galU 

rdsd mal6''ndammaq& niH ndmd'^rbd''nqdbne 

arbd miikd '^yydbani tbacufd Idga iagte 

qdbi bird'^ndarbani 25 ibsdykatU 4omnd 
15 Oawd Barart rcbiti aHOmd lagd bulU 

aammi gadCHiaijijikU dabOrd qab6 buU 

b(mibdiu gand baU 

1 O elephant, ugly father, 2 old cow of Busd Sayd, 3 the stupid one with long ears 
4 stumbles and gathers sprouts. 5 He resembles a decrepit old woman. 6 He grows angry 
and murmurs. 7 He resembles the sky in autunm. 8 O elephant, king of Lol6, 9 without 
you, no man can be estimated. 10 The hunter of elephants is like a little boy; 11 he does 
not sleep without a cradle song, 12 he does not awake without being roused. 13 O elephant, 
do not climb the treel 14 Do not pass near the castor tree! 15 It has rained at G&wt 
BararS, 16 the buds have been crushed. 17 The bambdtu has gone out for the second time 
18 and won the ear-rings! 19 The wife of a killer of elephants 20 goes to the river with 
a lamp. 21 If she puts out the lamp with her hand, 22 the golden earrings shine and she 
can return. 23 The wife of a man who has not killed elephants 24 goes to the river with 
the lamp. 25 If she puts out the lamp with her hand, 26 she (is obliged) to stay there 
during the night. 27 '^ I have married a coward, and I must remain there." 

Notes. Bus6 Sayd is a place in JJ^& Sayd; so are L616 and Gaw4 Barar6. Verses 1-7 

rail at the old elephant who groans like an old woman or like the sky of autumn (during 

the autxunn thunder is very frequent). He falls to the earth at one blbw (ironically the 

singer says that the elephants do this to gather the sprouts which are on the ground, v. 4). 

I was not able to get any explanation of verses 13-14. Verses 15-18 sing about the elephant 

himters who have had only one victory. They are called bombdtu and may not give their 

wives earrings, imless they kill a second elephant (see song 75, v. 4). The verses 19-27 

allude to the custom already mentioned, of presenting earrings to the wife of the victorious 

hunter. The wife of the coward (v. 23-27) has no golden earrings which are a brilliant lamp 

at the ears of the brave man's wife. 

77 
gitrard ""rbd '^ifsl fdrsltu timd dai 

gafdrsd daboJU44u irUdld dabaUdiiu 

1 He who sings a boasting-song after killing an elephant, 2 will add (to the elephant) a 
buffalo! 3 She who sings after bringing forth a son, 4 will add (to the boy) a girll 

Notes. *' 1 must not boast too much of my own exploits; perhaps the future will not 
be so favorable as the past. The buffalo, ignoble animal, after the elephant! A daughter 
after a son! " 
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III. LOVE SONGS 

78 

iOufn dn aangd ta 'i bosSUi nd idfsisd 

sangdsd didd ta 'i kamieUi nd bitatU 
diddsd Ufa ta'i 10 l^A^ tuUH dakdtU 

ndggddikn nd biUM wdritti marmdn buU 

5 biiaUi nd qdlaUi wdretti marmdn old 

gdgdkdti iiJaiJH namni dH ^d^d if 44a 

gdbdUi nd bafatH anammd jdlaJd JUira 

1 If I might be an oxy 2 an ox^ a beautiful ox, 3 beautiful but stubborn; 4 the merchant 
would buy me, 5 would buy and slaughter me, 6 would spread my skin, 7 would bring 
me to the market. 8 The coarse woman would bargain for me; 9 the beautiful girl would 
buy me. 10 She would crush perfumes for me ; 111 would spend the night rolled up (around 
her) ; 12 I would spend the afternoon rolled up (around her). 13 Her husband would say, 
"It is a dead (skin) I " 14 But I would have my love! 

Notes. The singer longs to become a cloak of skin to be worn by his sweetheart. 

79 

SaUHk Odband'^nm&u DdrgA maU 
i&laUUik fdrdd'^mbUtu gangHb mali 
yd kuiiaU bikn yd Beni 

1 In Sal2h^, Goban& does not rule, but Dfirgl^. 2 I do not buy your love with a horse, 
but with a mulel 3 If you have decided, come on, O Berrf ! 

Notes. In the Galla lands, mules are valued more than horses (v. 2). Verse 1 makes the 

parallelism with the second verse. 

80 
ioU toU mabl da M yd sdbd lifd 

iunvbd fird bdrd jdnoi toldmmc gvbbd si fidd rigd 

1 Yes, very well! very well! 2 Your tresses are (like) the tail of the Emperor's sorrel 
horse. 3 Come here, O liar! 4 I will give you in return a tooth-brush! 

Notes. The tooth-brush (Galla, rigd; Arabic, miswak) may be given to a girl only by 
her brother or fianc4. 

81 
Suld Suit 6iU cboliksai Sard mannagaSd gadi Cangarik SogiUik 

sabbdid nd ^rgi ndn ijabCkssa gard dn kd gard rdfi kik gdrd mojirri 

1 O SuUl (daughter) of Sul6 (daughter) of 6ild, whose brother is §or&, 2 send to me 
your girdle; I will bind with it my sides (lit. my belly). 3 The residency here below belongs 
to Cangarib SogilU^. 4 My heart is troubled. And your heart? I do not know! 
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Notes. Cangari^ Sogilli^ (v. 3) was a king of the Mi^tta, who died a few years ago, when 
nearly a hundred years old. This verse has no sense connected with the song, as is usual 
with the popular refrains. 

82 

hiddi DdiSdbdSd bagqi dimd Tasdmma fakkdia 

k^kku gadi ydaa l^nkd mam&'^kka dajjjjdla HaylUbda 

likkl daiiamdia Ddrgik turH hatik kdU kdU 

Uma DaM fakkdta dvbbl Utf6 tdie tdie 
5 Idfd^kka tdbbd firtra 

1 The flowers of the plant hiddi are the toga of Dfi^ab&g&. 2 1 will lead my cattle down 
to KSkku. 3 Surely the da^Sdzmdi (son) of Dargife, 4 the fragrant Dasta, you resem- 
ble! 5 I have weeded the ground as far as the ascent. 6 You resemble the red TasammA! 
7 You are a man like Dag^ Haylifel 8 The Turk of the Emperor runs and runs. 9 The 
matter of the heart (lit. of the bones) stays and stays! 

Notes. As to the plant hiddi (v. 1), see song 135* Da^abaSS and K^kku (v. 1, 2) are 
two villages in Calliy& Obd. Dag|&6 Dastft (v. 3-4) son of Rfis DSxg^, governed CalliyA 
Obd (he died in 1892). As to Dag^ Hayh^, brother of Rfis Makonnen, see song 35. The 
Oondankf a corps of cavalry under the conunand of Da^&6 Damissib, were called by the 
Galla, turkiy " the Turk." 

This song was composed by a ^rl who celebrates the beauty of her beloved by comparing 
him with the governors of the nearby rejgions. 

83 

— it Kimsd gobbari 6oti yd '^ie kokd '^rrd gajjdma 
nd ffdbba maggdli'Tmdkd nd kiknnUif Umd dUbsa 

— 6bd 6oti qt(a ddma nd 4dvxUtu masitrUa 

1 EtimsS, pay the tribute to (jotS! 2 Aiiswer my song, O my little son! 3 Lord 6ot6 
sends his message in haste. 4 O you, who have drooping breasts, 5 give me (yourself) and 
you will bring forth a son! 6 If you refuse, you will become sterile! 

Notes. As to Da^&6 Etimsa Gabra Igzi 'AbhSr, see song 32; Da^&5 Got6 is the chief 
of Ll^a Qielldm, who killed Captain Bottego (see song 49 and Prose, text 3). The song is 
an example of the poetical contests between a man and a woman. The woman usually 
begins by defying the man with a distich; the man answers with verses audaciously gallant. 
These contrasting songs are called maggdld. 

84 
MinUihi arU ndte hibbUiki nd ""rrd bdte 

Lofi ba&nko bundfi hoi iaMenkd sumdfi 
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1 Menilek has been eaten by an elephantl 2 I have ascended to LofS because of the 
co£fee. 3 You have surprised me suddenly; 4 1 weep, I am distressed because of you! 

Notes. Lof6 (v. 2) is a market in Gudrd. The first two verses are the refrain of the song. 

Menilek is named in verse 1 only on account of the soimd-parallelism: " Minttiki/^ 

" htbbUikiJ* This is a proof that the Galla valued beautiful refrains more than reverence 

for their chiefs I 

85 

The following refrain containing a similar crimen laesae was forbidden by a proclamation 
of the Emperor. 

WOqd SibiUi mardte WOqd SibiM budded 

ifdnd iiH diga na Mte {fdnd iJH dlgUL sumd^d 

1 Waq6 Sibillti has gone out of his mind. 2 A toga with red eyes has killed me! 3W&q6 
Sibillti is a sorcerer. 4 The toga with red eyes is you! 

Notes. Waq6 Sibillti, a chief of a Sulu clan, demanded and obtained a proclamation of 

the Emperor forbidding this refrain. 

86 

Gobanni Danfi WdllA4d 5 Ddnnd gimmdtd ga'^dm 

kdtt'^akkd wdtiyo wdl^'dna yanni sifdna na giJUe 

GarU 6il6 abbd qawUi abbdnkik bdra g^(ssa' 

yd ^Ifi finnd iUcdn aSHi wd '^rgdnkCb bida fak(ssa 

1 Gobanft (son) of Dan$f is a W&Uo! 2 Come! we will suck each other as the calf (sucks 
the breast)! 3 Garbf 6ild, the fusileei;! 4 O little lady, whose teeth are (like) the first 
fruits! 5 D^mno goes to war on Friday. 6 My mind wanders because of you! 7 Your 
father accompanies the old woman! 8 Seeing you is like hunger! 

Notes. The verses 1, 3, 5, 7 are introduced for the refrain. R&s GobanA (v. 1) was 
bom from W&UO stock; his mother was, on the contrary, a native of Calliy& Obd. 

87 

Morodd kdn BakafiUi tdkko ijdre tdkko dtga 

Oromdt'^arnmd sariUi 5 jdldWkka ilmd daUUi 

ifdIaUdn timd garbUti tdkko ildle tdkko ftga 

1 O Morodd (son) of Bakarl!^! 2 The Or6m5 are like dogs. 3 I was in love with the 
son of a slave; 4 now he builds up and now he lays waste! 5 Love is like the calf of a cow; 
6 now he looks (for you) and now he runs away (from you) ! 

88 

yd mtusik yd ''Imd Sdbur6 ati ndmd ydddu hinndsdbda 

kdn harmi bu 'i jiJbd ddfuri 5 asdUdfU gall 

yd (kband yd soddd as kdt yd u^dj^ Uyd bari 
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I O Monsieur, O son of SaburdI 2 Her breast descends and wanders as far as her knees. 
3 O Goband, O his brother-in-law! 4 You are thinking of another, do not lie! 6 Enter the 
service of the cup-bearer! 5 Come here, O liar! learn the country! 

Notes. Long breasts are much appreciated by the Galla as a sign of feminine beauty.^ 
Monsieur Savour^ ' (v. 1) was a French merchant, who emigrated to Shoa. The brother- 
in-law of GobanA (v. 3) is BIrrd Nagaw6 (see song 41). The '' cup-bearer " (y. 5) is Fit&- 
wr&ri Gabayahu (see song 61). Verses 1, 3, 5 are introduced to form the refrain: 

89 
(kmmdlM Gif&r iuf6 gardvkCb M gubbdtu 

AdMs Ababd dibd gubdte okMma gdrankd gubbdUe 

I I have come from Gbnxni Abba GU&r; 2 1 have camped behind Addis Abeba. 3 May 
your heart be inflamed, 4 as my heart has been inflamed! 

90 

Ma Baggdrd'^n bad iiid ni wdl agarri 

yd qinna haidti iaqqaidkie yd giyd qeddmie galatdktt 

1 When I ascended to Saggdrft, 2 O giinrUtj the huckster bargained for you! 3 We met 
each other with the eyes (our eyes met). 4 day of Saturday, may you be blessed! 

Notes. §agg&rS is the Galla name of the region where Addis Abeba has been built. 

The place of the imperial residency (gebbf) was called by the Galla, " hi!k0 Umdn LoH,'' 

^' the koaso of LiUf's son.'' LfiU was an ancient chief of the GuMhe (Koaso = Brayera 

arUielmintica) . 

91 
uggUm yd 6bd 6ott afdn nd iungdUe 

Aiand'^n^gdUu 5 nagd ta H'^njj^Jtu 

rndnOkMa 4'Ofie 

1 Very well, O lord 6ot6! 2 Do not send Afian&! 3 She has come to my house; 4 she 
has kissed my mouth; 5 she will not say (to me) good-bye! 

Notes. ASan& is the brother of Da^&c 6ot6 (see song 49; Prose, text 3). 

92 
Buraya libd g^sd nd bird ga ''tikse 

mdqd dHwd'^fifldtu 5 mirmd d&wd^hkdtu 

ydfaffaidmaU yd jdnnoM maU 

1 O Burayti, chief of the tribe! 2 You do not eat medicines only, 3 but soup! 4 She 
has sat down at my side; 5 she will not have the neck bare, 6 but necklaces! 

* de SalTiac, Lee Galla, op. cit., p. 15, says that the Galla women are " femmes au teint trds dair, digues de 
figorer & o6t^ de noe ^Idgantes, et qui le o6deraient k un petit nombre par leur beauts et leur esprit." 
s a. BoUettino deUa Sodetik Africana dltalia, NapoU, 1895, vol. 14, p. 138. 
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Notes. Burayd was the chief of a Li^S Say6 clan. FaJ^o^d is the Galla name of the kind 

of soup called in AmhsncfUftt (v. 3) ; mdqd (v. 2) is a kind of medicine made with a broth 

of com. 

93 

Gurdgik gommand '^ribuHL gurrattt jdldlA ""nibi^ktu 

gurrd kutU gurgirti mdU fufldn butU gungHmti maU 

1 The Gur&gie do not pluck off sprouts; 2 they cut the ears and sell them (i.e. the 
sprouts). 3 The dark girl does not understand love; 4 one pulls her nose and she murmurs! 

Notes. The sprouts of Gurfigi% are famous in Southern Shoa. The ^' ears " of the 
sprouts (v. 2) are its leaves (cf. song 22). 

94, 95, 96 

The following songs were inspired by a love-adventure which befell the Ll!^&. A girl 
who was betrothed to a young warrior called AySnf^, became enamoured of another warrior, 
W&q E^nnS. AySnib demanded, according to the customary law, that the girl should be 
given to him, as he had paid the dower. The two families met to decide whether the paid 
dower might be retiuned and the girl thus become free again, or if it were necessary to 
celebrate the ritual wedding. In the meantime, both lovers implored their judges to show 
mercy. 

milikkitd dihH adVHUH^nydsind 

y& i'Cbssa mOl 46ksa dvbbd44u yd fird 

Odrd gadi Bdrd gargdr ni'^nbasini 

ydiodarimdU biOca dvbbi JUd 
5 niknfd fird fird 

1 long signa}, 2 you who fly, what do you hide? 3 Under G&rO there is the B&r5. 
4 my sweetheart, what is there? 5 The lion weeds the weed; 6 we will not graze our cows. 
7 Speak, O kinsmen! 8 Do not separate us from each other! 9 Decide and end the matter! 

Notes. The long, flying signal means AySni^. The verses 3, 5, 6 are introduced to make 
the refrain. The lion '' weeds the weed '' by hitting the grass of the prairie with his tail. 
The decision of the meeting was that Ay&n{b was lawfully betrothed to the girl, and she 
was obliged to marry him. She protested by singing: 

hislngd sdM(fa fiiUfsa lafnmi4d 

hibi ''ttam go4ur6 bdi '^ttam gdnari 

1 The sorghum is (full of) seed. 2 What makes the white sorghum? 3 To cause sorrow 
iB natural to one's relatives. 4 I weep! What can we do? 

Notes. The first two verses form the refrain. The bobl (v. 2) is a kind of white sorghmn 
very little valued and the people eat it only in times of famine. 

Wftq Eikmg answered his beloved with the following song: 
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Ay&nik badd^d gdndd Kumad Mori 

kum&nlu du' d4d gurgudddn q6M4& 

hardna 9i fUUa 10 ti^ndn'^niabi Hfld 

Wdq Ki^raljbd Scrrd bCtn Naqamtt'^n^dgna 

5 gafd rittH (abd giOdtUdfikik iUedn 

nua i9U dvbbihd harhkA hirMrd 
g6ja r^ii Sold 

1 AySni^ is a sorcerer; 2 that is death! 3 He will eat you this year. 4 Wfiq KikmS, 
lord of (the horse) ^rrd, 5 is broken (like) a horn of the goat. 5 What said to you my words 
6 that day, under the sycamore? 7 In the village of Eumsft (son) of Morod&, 8 the great 
(man) is a coward, 9 the small does not go to war! 10 Come! Let us go away from Naqamtd. 
11 You will slip on the ivory; 12 your arms will have armlets of ivory! 

Notes. WSq Ki^nne sorrowing compares himself to the broken horn of a he-goat 
(''broken- hearted/' we should say). In the houses of the rich Galla, it is the custom to 
place on the ground at the side of the chief's bed the teeth of elephants^ upon which the 
lord places his feet when arising. The hirhdrd (v. 13) b an armlet of ivory, (Amharic, ydr- 
hord).^ W&q KlkmS's beloved understood the sense of the verses 6-7 alluding to a secret 
appointment ahready made, and fled with W&q Ki^nnS. The decision of the coimcil of the 
families was therefore useless. 

97 

yd OcMk yd gcMtU 

fiardkik soddd hdmma yomUti 

1 O Gobanft, coward! 2 How long shall I fear your eyebrows? 

98 
manguddd tdbbt'^nfabsiA magaJU quUd'^nkdtu 

lakkl i^ jdldlessdn lakM ij^ bosietUn 

1 The elder does not break the shoots. 2 " Leave off ! " I have said to the (old) monkey. 
3 The dark girl does not rise naked. 4 '' Leave off! " I have said to the coarse girl. 

99 

— hCendn jj^iA iabi (Loransiyos : aidln jfirokd 4ab£) (a) kdn ydnni ndn safari 

hiknd S^ttdn nd 4dbi (ds jird md nd dabdS) (a) kdn biUdn buUd SaM 

dn ^nUVu biyand 10 kdn olUn ndmd aardii 

Sond Of&Tdn darbd aH barbOdhi dabi 

5 wdrrd angSfif gufisA dn si batdn 4ogaS 

wdrra iinni dvbhisA qord Li^d Dibbild 

— kdn qqJbln ndn dabarS kdn fannUd si finnd 

^ Cf. Guidi, Vocabolario amaiioo, op. dt., f/drbord. 
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15 dn si dttkkdn 4idimd HdlallikdUf isd 

biekdn biydhHk '^njirii kdn dkkd Inddd qiMHa 

kdn gorsS nd dx^nsd kdn akkd 4iddA ^u/6 
g^niSnd (did iaqti 25 ^gUmdn si jjdladdi 

— golgdnd bird "^nafi darbi tdkho '^n^dlannS 

20 fiietdnkd^fidukkiibsatd siU'^induinA tSbd 

indu^dt ^odUksard wdn Rabbi ''mbikku maU 

1 (a). 2 (a). 3 I will not remain here; 4 1 will go to §on&, (the land) of Of&, 5 (where) 
the elder and the younger sons 6 speak with the sons of the genii. 7 My heart has flown 
from me. 8 My mind has departed from me. 9 The great sword belongs to Sabti. 10 She 
hastens to say to the people, " How do you do ? " 111 have looked for you here, but vainly. 
12 I have heard that you have gone away thither, 13 to the district of Lit& Dibbil&. 
14 We will pull you with the girths. 16 I have been stopped while following you. 16 Is 
there no one wise in your coimtry, 17 who gives you counsel to return to me? 18 The 
lady surpasses (all the others). 19 The veil has not remained aside. 20 My husband (?) 
is sick. 21 They say that he will die. 22 O my love and his love 23 which burn like fire, 
24 which come like colic! 25 After loving you, 26 I had not turned to love another. 27 I 
fixed (my thoughts) on you only! 28 Your thoughts were not fixed (on me); there were 
two! 29 1 will not return to you, upon my word! 30 But we cannot know the mind of God! 

(a) Verses 1-2, according to the version of Loransiyos, may be translated : 1 My stay 
here has distressed me. 2 Why can I not remain there? 

Notes. The song is a dialogue between two lovers. The first verses (1-6) are said by 
the woman who desires to go to another coimtry, to §on&, a district in N6nnd land governed 
by the famous sorcerer, AbbS Of&. The man answers (v. 7-18), lapaenting the departure of 
his beloved. Verse 9 is introduced to make the soxmd parallelism with the following 
verse 10. Li^ Dibbil& (v. 13), according to Loransiyos, is a district of 6immS Abba 6if&r, 
where the singer resided. The woman replies in verses 19-30 that she is tired of the in- 
fidelity of her lover. I was not able to get from Loransiyos any explanation of the sense of 
verses 19-21 in connection with the subject of the song. Tobd (v. 27) is the formula of the 
holy oath ikahlj&) as it is used by the Mussulmen (see song 143). This song was composed 
by Mussulmen: this is demonstrated both by the formula tobd and by the reference to 
God as Rabbi (v. 30). Rabbi is the name of the Moslem divinity as opposed to Wdqd, the 
pagan divinity. 

100 

harkdkd si danda'i kdn alldtti'^ndorgom& 

kdn gajjd muri gogsH gardkd si dad4ab6 

milskd si danda'i fugi66d bdU6 qabU 

kdn Roggik mur6 gali (Loransiyos: kdn Roggib dxtmk gal&) kdn akkd bar 6 fabO, 
5 ijjdkd si danda *6 
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1 My hands are stronger than yours; 2 they cut and cause the tree gaUd to dry. 3 My 
feet are stronger than yours; 4 they cut (?) and reach Roggi^. (Loransiyos: They go and 
reach Roggfe). 5 My eyes are stronger than yours; 6 they follow the vulture (m its flight). 
7 My heart is less strong than yours, 8 my wicked (heart) which has wings, 9 which breaks 
like a pumpkin! 

Notes. The h&ri (v. 9) is an empty pumpkin in which the Galla stir milk to make butter. 
Rogg& (v. 4) is the capital of the N6nnO Rogg& tribe on the left bank of the Gibi%, op- 
posite linunti. The ga^S^ (v. 2) is a big tree called in Amharic dand din. 

101 

gUhbd gtUi kudd lierifiUi f&n cbsd 

agdmadfi kombolid H obsa nd cbal 

1 Gubb& is full of kuiid trees, 2 of oarisaa eduUs and kombolid. 3 Even the lion spares 
the flesh! 4 I spare you. Spare mel 

Notes. Kviid (v. 1) is a big tree. KombolSd (v. 2) is a kind of thorny shrub which 

forms thickets. Ag& Mohammed tells me that this komboKd is called in Tigrifia ^dt 'df, a 

kind of gymnosporia.^ On the contrary, Loransiyos tells me that the Tigrifia word for 

komboKd is maq'i. Gubb& (v. 1) is a village in N6nn5 6ib&t, the land governed by the 

Genn6Dis6"b6>qlfe. 

102 
sokokslnna ij^in Bi obsinna i^din 

sokoksdL ia44oM 5 si obsii iad^obi 

dkka bdU'^agamsd dkka gard 4old 

1 ** Let us move! " I said. 2 We cannot move, 3 like the leaves of the carissa eduUs. 
4 '^ Let us spare you!" I said. 5 We cannot spare you, 6 like the belly of a woman at child- 
birth. 

Notes. The leaves of the carissa edulis are little thorns, therefore they cannot be moved 
by the wind; and the pangs of child-birth cannot be suffered in silence. Comparisons of 
child-birth with love are frequent in Galla songs. 

103 

yd mdnd soriessd yd gdrd jdUdd 

mdt^adurrt qabd 5 hdrkd vUi qabd 

golgikn inarragd4d ioksi ndmd 4dnd 

1 O house of a rich man, 2 you have the head of a wild cat; 3 the pavement is polished. 
4 O heart enamoured, 5 you have a stick in your hand 6 which secretly strikes men! 

Notes. Love strikes men like a stick. Because of the departure of Loransiyos from 
Naples, I could not get any explanation of the sense of verse 2. Verses 1-3 form the 
refrain. 

1 Cf. Emilio Chiovenda, Etiopia, Roma, 1912, p. 80; Carlo Annaratone, In Abifisinia, Rome, 1014, j^. 40^-500. 
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104 

fMn ^d mdU fM mitt 
ifdMU iungd maU {fdlaUd mitt 

1 A javelin without blood is not a javelint 2 Love without kisses is not lovel 

105 
wSqni ifawt '^numti kdn ifdldld umiS 

bagd qonit'^numU (G. S. B.: konStn umt£) bagd obsd unM 

1 God has created the python; 2 justly he has (also) created the bark of a tree. 3 He 
has created love; 4 justly he has (also) created patience. 

Notes. The Galla use the bark of certain trees as medicine against serpents. 

106 
naggddik gitsdni gi^dni qjCtnadni qCtnadni 

TcbMn gadi hOsdni 5 0fd idn guUdni 

imimdn {fdlald 

1 They have led, have led the Mussulman; 2 they have caused him to ascend to Tobb6. 

3 The tears of love 4 have overflowed, overflowed; 5 they have filled nine cups! 

107 

yd ffiji hdmatdni gdra fdbsa ydddni 

gdragdlid fUUdni 5 hdrkaydrad kdtdni 

yd gdri jfdUxttdni dkka ambdUd ^dddni 

1 If they reap the ti^ (poa abessinica), 2 they will eat pudding. 3 If they love a beauti- 
ful girl, 4 they expect to ruin themselves. 5 They will move their hands like a pitchfork; 
6 they will roar like lions! 

108 
mar 'attdn kpU6''nqqbii 5 fdrdd hijXt guddd 

qprifdJtu jdtdmd gardn nd rdfamd 

jdkUtdn annt ^nqabiA akkumd fit(i gurdd 

mar *umdfUu rdfdma 

1 The serpent mar *dttd has no hoof, 2 but he has sixty nails. 3 Love has no heart, 

4 but my entrails are troubled (by it). 5 Great horse sick! 6 My heart is troubled 7 as 
the points of the gurdd. 

Notes. The mar ^dttd (v. 1), according to Loransiyos, is a big serpent with a red head. 
He has sixty little claws which the hunters cut off and sell for a great price, because the 
Galla believe that these claws are a remedy for many diseases. "My entrails" (v. 4) means 
" my heart, my mind." As to the points of the gurdd, this kind of girdle worn by the 
women of most Galla districts (see song 15, notes), moves whenever they walk: even 
so is the heart of the singer troubled by love (v. 6-7). Verse 5 is introduced to make the 
sound-parallelism with verse 7. 
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109 

Ku6 y&^da DihUa 10 wdUii Ku6 Gumd 
harfiimrnA idn kiksa kdn fdgiiH dug6 

dombi sagdl kCkm AdUd QoqiSi 

Ku6 Idfa tC^sa bdUa H qotdni 

5 w&fUU idn kiksa andtt'^d gatdni 

tuw6 sagdl kiksa 15 wdyd H biidnt 
fUS44^ q6fa 4obin and '^nanuxrdni 

fiat "rHba 4ab6 dt '^afi iagai 

du '6 mdl nd 4gda dn aiHn kakai 

1 KuS, mother of Dl!^nta, 2 between five chairs, 3 between nine stools, 4 Kud, I 
sit down on the ground. 5 Between five plates, 6 between nine cups, 7 I have eaten and 

I am not satiated. 8 I have stretched and I have not slept. 9 I am dead. Why do you 
await me? 10 The clothes of KuS (native) of GtimS 11 have been tanned by the tanner 

12 of Adfsa Q&qfi. 13 They have dug for you a hole; 14 let them throw me in I 15 They 
have bought the shroud for you; 16 let them roU me in it! 17 As for you, remain and hear! 
18 As for me, place me there! 

Notes. The song laments for Ku6, native of Gtimft, mother of Fitfiwr&ri Sim& (see songs 
4-6) and Di^nta. The Galla Spelling Book has placed this among the love-songs, perhaps 
because it seems to have been composed by a lover of Kufe. The first verses (v. 1-9) ex- 
press the pain of the singer who cannot calm himself; verses 10-18 state that the singer 
desires to die in place of Ku6. Adfsa Qdqa (v. 12) is a village in N6nno land. 

110 
gvfii yd gufa guddd dumbtdd'^kka jibiiid 

gufii jdli kotiiid gungumd '^kka $inni6dd 

md iufH iufa diddd 10 kdn ij^ hobt baddd 

(kfdr itt '^df giesitU kdn MH jimmd (crqOi 

5 DvlAn 6f qiHissitU kdn konkAnni f6n murU 

ifarri lamdn motiSid kdn mormiykottl bvH 

nii lamdntu sogiddd ddfurd'^lmd'^bbd gvddd 

« 

1 stumbling, O great stimibling! 2 stumbling (as if) the pavement were pitch! 3 
Why do you refuse to come, to come? 4 Have you made yourself equal to Giffij? 6 Have 
you become like DAla? 6 They are two kings; 7 we are two (bits of) salt! 8 Ingenuous as 
a calf, 9 murmuring like a spirit. 10 Her eyes are like the white sorghum of the plateau; 

II her eye-brows are like ^immd not yet ripe; 12 her cheeks are like pieces of pierced flesh; 

13 her neck is a support to pass the night. 14 Sons of nobles go mad for her. 

Notes. Verses 4-5 refer to Abba 6if&r, the king of Gimma, and to the Abba Dtii, 
i.e. the king of Gtima, who had this title, (see Prose, teict 1, note 14). Verse 7 alludes to 
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bits of salt used as money by the Galla. Verse 10 mentions the h6b6 (see song 95^ v. 2, 
notes). The jimmd (v. 11) is a plant with red ears. It can be eaten, but the Galla iise it 
principally as a remedy for infection of the eyes. 

Ill 
kdn gqldn dvHalSA kdn bdi gdrd4d 

rMHn ddfi diUi lapptn nCM dOti 

1 That which they have killed is the old cow; 2 the shegoat has died suddenly. 3 That 
which weeps is the mind; 4 the heart has died because of sorrowl 

Notes. Here the song distinguishes between the mind and the heart: the former is still 
living and weeps; the latter has died after an unhappy affair of the singer's. 

112 
(kmmd gdmafarddrra-fUd 'ti dirma ndma gargdr nil bOU 

mdH Wdrqik farddiu kdsi 5 wOq^drkd ta '6 badd'^nfakkdtu 

kdtff karihCk wdq^drkd id 't« 

1 Do not let (jfnmia of the other bank ride horses. 2 The king of W&rq^ has moved his 
horsemen. 3 Let my affair and yours be in the hands of God. 4 The wickedness of men has 
divided us. 5 As it has been (placed by me) in the hands of God, let it not seem that it is 
lost. 

Notes. (jfmmS W&rqi^ is a little Galla state, north of the Gibi^, according to Loransiyos. 

The oath wGq'^drkd td 'w (v. 3-5), " let it be in the hands of God,*' is very common. The 

Galla always swear '* by the hand ": their formula for the flt^ (the legal oath of the 

Ethiopic law) is hdrka motitti, " by the king's hand." The singer says (v. 3--6) that, although 

the slander of the people has divided him from his sweel^heart, he still hopes that matters 

can be adjusted. 

113 
RiOfif abbdn ROba harikdd fuldkik 

galgdld diildni baqqdld buadni 

gdiidnd gwrdni fuin bari^sdni 

Ldld baUiesdni 4ofik ''kka Umdn hold 

5 koUt sangd boqd 10 obtain wdrrd told 

1 Riebti and AbbS Riebti 2 last evening, made an expedition. 3 They have collected 
shields (as spoils) ; 4 they have wasted LSld. 5 Pawing of the horse with a white star on 
his forehead! 6 Your forehead is beautiful. 7 They have gathered togas; 8 they have 
stitched draperies (for her). 9 Innocent as the little lambs, 10 she is compassionate and 
benign to everyone. 

Notes. The first verses of the song (1-4) concern Sayd Garb&, a warrior, native of H^UmS 
Abba B^a, who made an expedition against Laid Qil6, a village west of H&nnS. Riebti 
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(v. 1) was the name of the horse of Sayd Garbft; thus AbbS Riebti (lord of Riebti) was the 

war-name of the warrior. In the second part of the song (v. 5-10), the nunstrel praises his 

beautiful sweetheart. Perhaps the word/iifcl (v. 6), " front," '^forehead " should be more 

exactly translated " aspect." 

114 
Rii^biLf abbdn RtO^ii daOdB&lM Of A 

gafdr8d'^j(8dni 10 diigdd dubni nvukd 

nuri todl sdmdni fvlduH btMmkd 

sarjdmd'^kka Oddld dinH jjdl adttmd 

5 qaU^L'^kka Dagdgd G. S. B.: qdlii diigda dvbni du 'd 

kandfd ddksisA ftUdurl dvUHmd 

ddksiadni fUUu 15 firdUti dn aditmd 

puH wdlUUdni kandf dn bubbutd 

1 Riebti and AbbS Riebti 2 have killed a buffalo, 3 have contended on account of the 
nUri. 4 Swift as the (torrent) G&ccd, 5 a sorcerer like Dagagd. 6 These order to grind, 
7 order to grind and eat; 8 they do not know impurity. 9 The enclosure of Abbfi Of&, 
10 the foremost part is wood, 11 the back is incense. 12 A dwa^rf serves him (Abbs Of&). 
13 Behind us there is death; 14 before us there is old age. 15 I will come to a decision: 
16 therefore, I will win (her). 

Notes. Verses 1-3 refer to Abbfi Riebti (see song 113). NUri (v. 3) is the trophy of 
the Galla buffalo hunters, made from the skin of the buffalo's head, and its horns. Verses 
4-5 praise the sweetheart of the singer. The Ga666 (v. 4) is a torrent in Gabb&. AbbS 
DagSgd is a sorcerer of the Dorannf . Verses 6-8 concern a family of girls, so rich they 
eat only bread made with meal groimd by slaves (cf. song 15, v. 67-69). This is a sign 
of great wealth among the Galla because usually the women of the f a^mily grind the com. 
Verses 9-16 contain a graceful comparison. The Galla sorcerers used to build the front 
of their compound of aromatic shrubs. The singer says that as the front of AbbS Of&'s 
(sorcerer of the Gabb& Ilti) enclosure is aromatic wood, while the rest is of wood with- 
out perfume, so the life of the two lovers is beautiful at present, but afterwards it will 
have as its foremost part, old age, and as an end, death. He has therefore resolved to 
make the most of his youth and win his beloved. Loransiyos translates the word hvbbutd 
(v. 11) with the Amharic word ifdn, meaning '* incense.'^ However, perhaps the true 
sense of the word is some aromatic plant. Verse 12 alludes to the custom of the rich 
Galla (the sorcerers are the richest men in these re^ons) of having dwarfed slaves who 
usually are the buffoons of these little courts. Also at the court of Menildc II, there were 
dwarfed buffoons called ydrtiegns a((dw&6 (" Emperor's jester," in Amharic). Among the 
Galla the court dwarfs are called, according to Chiarini, sattd moti, '' king's whip " (see 
song 21, V. 10, notes). 
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115 
fofapi ruda '^ gaddOkCt rura ^i 

rSM hu '^ ga6 hdi du '^ gcU 

1 It falls; it clouds (the sky) ; 2 the rain is about to fall. 3 Because of your pain, I dote; 
4 I weep^ I am about to die. 

Note. Loransiyos explains that " your pain " (v. 3) means "the pain for you," "the 
pam which you cause me." 

116 
daldiio iaitrd 5 wdrrd'^gaTtCL faUik 

qarmtU '^an gad '^ofd wdrrd gaiA '^ndahni 

iSidn H qabira rdbbUt ""an gad ''odd 

namdf H 4obira rabU "Uam nd gdtd 

1 The white cow has brought forth; 2 I have led it down to the stubble field. 3 I have 
caught you with my eyes; 4 1 have lost you on account of the people. 5 The apples of her 
eyes are jet. 6 There have not been lacking people to drive (me) out. 7 I have recourse 
to the Lord. 8 O Lord, what will you do for me? 

Notes. The singer complains that he has lost the love of his sweetheart because of the 
malignity of others. Notice in verse 5, wdrrd'^gartii, "the fellow of the eye-apple" = "the 
two eye-apples fellows." Loransiyos thus explains the words, and denies that they mean 
" the fellow," " he who looks." This construction would be similar to the Amharic phrase, 
ydyn mammitto. The song was composed by a Mussulman; for God is called Rabbi in 
verses 7-8 (see song 96, v. 30 notes). 

117 

The GaUa Spelling Book places the following love-song among the pastoral songs. 

naggddik naggOdHmd garOld murU iabi 

kdn tuM Burt iirtii 5 kdn tvUi mur6 $igs{i 

ii^m gpUd 4db6 

1 merchant of the merchandise 2 who is at the moimt Bm^^l 3 The eyes have no 
axe; 4 the mind has no sickle 5 to cut and throw down mountains! 

Notes. This is the lament of a woman separated from her lover. BurS (v. 2) is perhaps 
the capital of Gabb& M. 

IV. NUPTLAL SONGS 

When the date of the wedding ceremony has been fixed (if the wedding is to be cele- 
brated according to the rite of the rdko), the bridegroom, accompanied by an elder of his 
tribe called ^drscl durd^ by four godfathers called min^ by the Shoan Galla and marri by 
the Md^^a, by his father, and the train of his fellows armed with wooden spears, goes to 
the girl's house, driving before him the sheep and the oxen to pay the price to the girl's 
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father. Reaching the bride's enclosure, if an ox is to be sacrificed for the rdkOy the bride- 
groom slaughters it. The bride's brother leads his sister by the hand to a hut expressly 
constructed, and anoints her on the abdomen and the pudenda with the blood of the 
sacrificed victim.^ Then the bride's brother cuts the ends of her hair and keeps this hair 
as a sign of the bride's blood-relationship after her marriage; this ceremony is called qarr6 
murd. The rdko and the garr6 murd may not be celebrated unless the entire bride-price 
has been paid. Otherwise, they simply perform the garrS murd after the birth of the first 
son. However, a wedding without the rdko is not considered complete according to the 
law of custom. 

After the rdho, the brid^room, aided by his godfathers, catches the girl with feigned 
violence and placing her on his horse, files across the plain with his fellows until he reaches 
running water (a river or torrent). He crosses this stream; on reaching the opposite bank, 
he recrosses it, and returns at a gallop to his father-in-law's house. Ideas of magic connected 
with nmning water are very common ampng the Galla and also among the Agau. After 
returning to the compound of his father-in-law, the husband leaves the ^rl, who enters the 
hut with her friends, after placing a piece of wood before the door, almost an obstacle to 
hinder entrance. Then the friends of the bride begin to rail against the husband, and to 
sing to the bride all the advantages of remaining in her father's house, and all the mis- 
fortunes which marriage brings. 

118, 119 
Here are two examples of these songs: 

bistngdi^ Gitdd murS yd dikrd aoddd 

yd soddd ^«l htttd ^n4'(ignt firrdi6& ""nsie 

w&rrdkiks ''intu lannemd irrd '^jije '^nf^ 

harkdkik qabaW^niHgni 20 haftitWnganU 
6 !df go4d qaw6 idlatU ha4dSe ydbdi 

qaUo j^td andfo and 

yd dikrd aoddd yd dikrd gurbd 

tnM qdUaiiH fUS44^ fdn namd 

qCbrd'^fin j§Ud 25 ^gd'^mmas giessi 
10 yd diird aoddd mtikd'^ndagieaai 

meri fdn maddi handdqd '^rmikik 

homi fanniaS M^A' nitikik 

hd4daa fiOU qarbdUUikfik 

wdU&fanniai 30 4iral dutddd 
15 gamdnd 4^ppii kuni budd4& 

gamdU^vidU hinni al fidta 

^ de Sahriac, op. dt., p. 216, says that this unction is made by the bridegroom himself, but aooording to Lofand* 
yo6, the Galla do not pwmit the bridegroom such liberties with the bride before the wedding. 
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1 O sorghum which G&dO cuts! 2 O the son-in-law who does not drink the koaaol 
3 Does not your family hoard it (the kosso) for you? 4 Do you not catch it with your hand 
and drink it? 5 Knock him down with the guni 6 '' I have slaughtered! " you have said. 
7 O ugly son-in-law, 8 where is the skin? 9 '^ I am a fine young man! " you have said. 
10 O ugly son-in-lawy 11 where is the flesh of the cheeks ? 12 1 ha^e driven in (the groimd) 
the wood of homi. 13 I have ruined his mother. 14 I have suspended the dress. 15 Stop 
on the other side! 16 Jump on this side! 17 O ugly son-in-law! 18 He has thought that 
they were pebbles! 19 He has passed, trampling upon it! 20 The spinsta* has become old; 
21 she has covered her mother. 22 As to me, 23 ugly son-in-law, 24 eat the people's 
flesh! 25 Then you have reached (middle age). 26 How many times have you gone into the 
forest? 27 The forest of Handaq is your terror! 28 Eat your bride, 29 yoiu* leather bag! 
30 The husband is angry. 31 This is a sorcerer; 32 he will eat you (0 girl) ! 

Notes. Verses 1-5 deride the husband, who, according to the singer, has a tapeworm 
and does not drink kosao {brayera arUidmintMca) , the usual remedy for worms. Verses 
6-11 mean: The husband says that he has slaughtered the ox for the rdko^ but where 
is the skin of the victim, proof of the sacrifice ? Likewise, he says untruthfully that he is 
a fine young man, but he has such a weak face! Verses 12-21 mention a ceremony which 
must be gone through by the husband before entering the house of his father-in-law. The 
friends of the bride suspend a woman's dress on the peg of wood of homi^ placed by the 
bride (see introduction to the song), and two of them hold in their hands the two outer 
edges of this dress. The husband, before going into the house, must jmnp over this 
obstacle, and must not trample upon it with his feet. Verses 20-24 abuse the husband's 
sister who has not found a husband, and say to the husband, '' Marry her whom you 
desire! Ruin her whom you desire! '' The song ends by again mocking the "ugly son-in- 
law '' of the bride's father. The forest of Handaq is between li^ft and Wallag&.^ 

hififld4un sdbd mandyd aU6 ki^slsa foqd 

4ok86n kutd44^ mdnSyokMi (afabsd fidnnd 

durbi yd'^rydkd mandyd dUd fafabd Mnnd 

H "^nyddun 8dbd mdnd ^fld qarqd 
5 4oksin gvbd44a 15 qdrqd ydbd44^ 

hitndn (ndmabcU?) ydbd44^ bu '{ 

htind jabbinkCk fidtuS aUdn gdliksa 

siendn (jidmaboli ?) ioA'^nUdiksa 

siend qabbinkik rdauS ga'^qabl buU 
10 mdndyokikU kieslsa b^kd 

1 He does not eat; it is a lie! 2 He cuts secretly! 3 O girl, my friend, 4 he does not think 
of you; it is a lie! 5 He is enamoured secretly! 6 The passion ' . . * 7 The passion has 
ruined your calf! 8 The thought * ... 9 the thought has moved your heart! 10 Your 

^ Cf. Jean Duchesne-Foumet, Mission en fithiopie, Paris, 1009, vol. 1, p. 236, map 3. 

' LoranaiyoB does not understand the word nOmaboli of The OaUa SpeUing Book, nor the word iAmabolu 
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house, its interior is hydromei; 11 the stranger's house, its interior is filth. 12 In your 
house we have eaten soup; 13 in the house of the stranger we will eat bits of bread. 14 The 
house of the stranger is an ascent. 15 Climb up it and then down! 16 Climb the ascent. 
17 The father-in-law is a cursed man. 18 His touch causes sickness. 19 Lay down your 
head and sleep. 
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In the evening, the husband and his band of friends demand entrance to the bride's 
father's house. The friends of the father-in-law reply by railing at the band; sometimes 
they actually scuffle with wooden spears. The husband jumps over the wood and the 
dress suspended at the door of the hut, and enters the inner room (dinqd in Galla, Ufifl in 
Amharic). Here is the bride and round her, all her friends. They feign again to resist the 
husband; the two parties, the bride's and the husband's, assail each other by throwing egg 
shells. Then the bride's dearest girl friend pulls the ears of the husband and leads him by 
the hand to his place by the bride. As soon as the husband has sat down, the songs expres- 
sing pain at the bride's departure begin again. In the meantime, the boys of the village 
come to the door of the hut, demanding to enter and see the feast. They sing: 

yd soddd dbd sori^ssl soddd nd dabarH gilgiU fi^ 

sodddktk ndn argd mdnd'^bbdyokd 

dinqSkik ndn darbd mdndlibd gurbd 

mdnalMyokd 10 gdlfdn asihUe 
5 mdnd^bbd^ntald sinkiri dUffU 

hdldnaaihUe 

1 father-in-law, my lord, O rich father-in-law, let me pass! 2 I will see your son-in- 
law, 3 I will pass into your inner room! 4 In the house of my father, 5 in the house of the 
girl's father, 6 may sheep enter 7 and empty the baskets! 7 In the house of my father, 
8 in the house of the yoimg man's father, 8 may fever enter, 9 may all perish! 

121, 122 

Here are some examples of the songs of the bride's friends after the entrance of the 
husband into the inner room. 

aylik durbd 5 mukii galgald 

gufi bdlbdld ka H ganamd 

and'^nidbanni avA'^njjdlannt 

8iU6 4dbaU aiUd jOlcUU 

1 beautiful girl, 2 the obstacle at the door 3 has not been placed for me; 4 it has been 
placed for you! 5 Slumber in the evening, 6 rise in the morning! 7 He does not love me; 
8 he loves you! 
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dwrbA yd^ridkd fMboZboId 

wdn U nan H 4dmi kolfd wdrsd^d 
awdrrd M6 10 rmneL'"n5T9ini 

buddikna fabdi moqdUu UM 

5 arrAAn galfa44^ maid'^niamsini 

w&n U nan H i&mii bosiM tdtd 
ii&SSiaJA 

1 O girl, O my friend, 2 these things I recommend to you: 3 to take away the dust 
(from him) ; 4 to break the bread (for him) ; 5 to help (him) at the table. 6 These things 
I recommend to you: 7 to stay out of the court-yard; 8 the spear at the door; 9 not to 
ktugh with the sister-in-law. 10 Do not perfume (your body) in the house; 11 (otherwise) 
you will be a coquette. 12 Do not leave oflf (the dressing of) your hair; 13 (otherwise) 
you will be a coarse woman. 

Notes. Her friends advise the bride to do three things (v. 1-6) : to brush her hus- 
band's clothes, to prepare his bread, and serve his dinner. Then they advise the girl not 
to do three other things: to go out of the house to gossip (v. 7); to permit or to invite 
strangers to enter the house when her husband is not there (v. 8), (When a Galla enters 
another's house, he leaves his spear at the door); or to discourse too freely with her 
sister-in-law, who is, even among the Galla, the natural enemy of the bride. Verse 10 
alludes to the perfiunes used by the women of Abyssinia. 
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The morning after the wedding, the bride, together with the husband, depart for her 
new house. The band is preceded by the cattle which the father-in-law gives to his daugihter 
as a dowry, even as the bride-price had preceded the train of the husband's friends (see 
song 118, introduction). 

gogsinna jj^Uln (G. S. B. : gogHnnd) gurgurtdn Said gibB8e6 

gogsH 4ad4abS ho4i yd mutdkd 
gogH yd adOkd 10 ribH qabd 

iunhCirta bdlldn kieflei cbsl yd gar&kd 

5 cbslnna S^tdn (G. S. B. : dbslnnd) si 4'^d qabd 

obsti 4^uidabi gugvbannt md iitflei 
cbsl yd gardkd 

1 " Let us dry upl " they say. 2 Drying up has been impossible. 3 Dry up, O my sun! 
4 The onions have hidden their leaves! 5 " Have patience! " they say. 6 Patience has 
been impossible. 7 Have patience, my heart! 8 The sold girl has been led down! 9 
Stitch on my bodkin, 10 you who have the rope! 11 Have patience, O my heart, 12 you 
who have the right! 13 We have been assembled; why have we stopped? 
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Notes. As the sun cannot dry up the leaves of the onion, which are already shrunk, 
so it is impossible for the bride's relatives to console themselves after the departure of the 
girl they love (v. 1-B), " Sold pari " (v. 8), means she has been married to her lover after 
the payment of the brid^price. The last verse alludes to the stopping of the train at a fixed 
point on the road, where the bride's relatives and friends take their leave from the hus- 
band's relatives and friends, and return to their homes. 
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(aHali faUik naggddik qqbd 5 ammd gdbiU Mad 

qannani qqrrik mandyi qabd alagdn rdtii4d 

durhC^ gddisAko danrA mardt64d 

qarrikn gddisikid (Lorandyos : qqrrikn ga4 ^4^64d) gargdr nd basHf hMi 

I The most beautiful necklaces of jet, the merchant has them. 2 The most beloved girl, 
this house has her. 3 girl, my shadow, 4 th^ tonsure is shadow (Loransiyos: the tonsure 
has been left off (by you)). 5 Then you will weep. 6 The stranger is a stupid (man) ; 7 the 
angry (man) is a fool. 8 We will separate from each other at the salt springs. 

Notes. Verse 4, according to the version of Loransiyos, alludes to the ceremony of the 
qarr6 murA (see song 118). 

V. CRADLE SONGS 
125 

si ^wibinni yd si ^mbinnS itiUin hvbd ^nqabU 

sdni mard si'^mbinni ha(d6 si aftra 

foUikn gdUd si ^mbinrU tnHfakd mdUa ddni 

gard toU si btUi qannani 4dn6 mal6 

5 gard toU hd toUt 15 k6rd bds%s6 maU 

Wdqd kCtnne hd kiennUt k&rd Mu lakkisl 

'andni bdsa 4'^ qannani'^nlakkisini 

qqbin qammand'^nqqbii finndyd ndmd qubd 

qSrdsi si naqtra urgd 4dfnd qumbUti 

10 himbd bdsH rafi 20 mi 'd 4dmd sogidddiU 

I I have not bought for you. you for whom I have not bought, 2 1 have not bought 
the cow of the enclosure for you; 3 I have not bought the steed of the stable for you; 4 1 
have bought for you that which your heart desires. 5 Let him present that which his heart 
desires! 6 Let him give what God has givenl 7 Drink the milk when crying! 8 I have 
taken it; there is no straw in the milk. 9 1 have smoked it and I have kept it for you! 10 
Lie down, cry, and sleep! 11 The bed has no straw. 12 I have swept and spread it 
ddwzj. 13 my boy, what has beaten you? 14 The great love has beaten you; 15 pride 
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has made you cry. 16 Cease 
my little, little finger of a 
the softness of salt! 



ururii yd muj^fdkd 
muffdkd yd tinmayokd 
hdli miUfd simbird 
abi^d kaU wiffl 
5 bari kaU dvbbaH 
hd4d mCifd nd go4i 
abdrd nd damaqH 
wdrrd giiddd nd go4i 
wdri ndUi 4ier^ 

10 hdti giuidayd^nqdbne 
bdddu barbddd'^nqdbdu 
diUu awdld^nqdbdu 
hdU guddayd gdbdu 
bdddu harhddd'^nidbdu 

15 diUu awdld'^nidbdu 
guddayd mdUii 4dn6 
qannani ddni malt 
k&rd bdsiaS malt 
kdra bdi lakkiH 

20 qannani'^nUMcisini 
qannan 'd ilmd lUbd 
kdrd Umd qonddld 
adamd kiksarSbi 
ddku lummuftA <^ 

25 wmayd iajjaliU 
ffmd hCUa rSbt 
gddl lummuttii 4ai 
okkoU iaffalisi 
kitnnat& ndmd kUknna 

30 wdqfu ndmd guddisd 
kiknnan galatd miii 
guddiadUo gdUUd 
gdUUdki^ '"mbaJK^sA 
tdlakA '^nrdnfa44'& 

35 yd kitnnd and kitnni 
yd Wdq and guddisi 
M ydbald galmd 



crying because of pride! 17 Do not cease your great love! 18 
man, 19 who exhales the perfume of myrrh, 20 who possesses 
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UBURU TITINNA 

dbdit hiiAn galmd 

dQdesa mUbffd galmd 
40 aj^sd fdiid galmd 

dbdii algd qdmCk 

Dingdri jdrsd'^na^ 

M wdlgd Bitramd 

guddd gudwriJL ritrd 
45 gudM q/hnd garard 

kal 'Hid biettailbdd 

mudanmuddi turi^d 

mv44^n sdnsd garcmsd 

tiksitii iiU rierd 
50 femHi gddl ritrd 

qdbdu okkolt ritrd 

dCtdMi mOfd rttrd 

intald bann& gati 

banni gitfidn nin gaU 
55 ganndn gitfldn ndn gdbi (G. S. B.: gatdn) 

gaidnsik makd fald 

ha4dnsA kdrrd durd 

kird bds6 H'^mbinni 

gard tali si biU 
60. gardn ioU mdHmmd 

mdJimmd orobayi 

sdni kdn Abbd Bifnt 

8dni kdn Daii Golifi 

ga'Tnii dargH gds6 
65 gdle dkkoli gdat 

8dni kdn Abbd l^gd 

Bdni kdn Oumd Sambd 

ga^bai dargH gds6 

gdle dkkoli gdsi 
70 sdni kdn Abbd Ddgd 

sdni kdn TuM Guddd 

galnii dargH gdsS 

gdle dkkoU gdsi 
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The Cradlb Song of the Little Bot 

1 Sleep, deep, my boy! 2 my boy, my little (one) I 3 The boy's mother is a bird; 
4 at morning she rises chirping; 5 at day«-break she rises chattering I 6 boy's mother, 
give me this pleasure: 7 tomorrow, awake me! 8 great tribe, give me this pleasure: 
prolong for me the night! 10 A mother who has not a little son, 11 if she is lost, there 
is no one who seeks her, 12 if she dies, there is no one who buries her! 13 The mother who 
has a little son, 14 if she is lost, there is one who seeks her, 15 if she dies, there is one who 
buries her! 16 my little son, what has beaten you 7 17 Great love has beaten you; 18 
pride has made you cry. 19 Cease crjring because of pride! 20 Do not cease your great 
love! 21 Great love is fit for the sons of the lubd; 22 pride is fit for the sons of the 
qonddld! 23 In the coxmtry it has rained; 24 the meal has been struck and dampened; 
25 the canes have been bent. 26 During the milking it has rained; 27 the ropes have been 
struck and dampened; 28 the pot of osier has been bent. 29 giver who gives to the 
people! 30 God, make men grow! 31 Giving (a son) is not (a reason for) thanks- 
giving; 32 his growing up is (a reason for) thanks. 33 My thanks to you will never be 
ended; 34 your presents will never be forgotten! 35 O giver, give to me! 36 O God, make 
him grow for me! 37 The guardian of the sacred enclosure, the gdlmal 38 The pot with 
the water for the gdlmat 39 The mother with the boy for the gdlmal 40 The hunter with 
the spoils for the gdlmd! 41 The pot is on a bed of qam'A grass. 42 Do not think that Din- 
gSri^ is an old man! 43 The guardians of the sacred enclosures, their meeting is in Bierdma. 
44 The little son with his head dress! Sleep, sleep! 45 My little man slobbers over his 
breast; 46 the skin clothes are short; 47 the groin is dirty; 48 the waist is like (the waist) 
of a yoimg wasp. 49 The shepherd with the stick! Sleep, sleep! 50 He who milks with the 
ropes! Sleep, sleep! 51 He who takes the milk with the pot! Sleep, sleep! 52 The girl 
whom I abandoned, 55 when the winter has come, I have wept for her! 56 She had 
abandoned her under the tree; 57. she now prays for her before the enclosure! 58 I have 
not bought for you that which has gone out of the enclosure! 59 I have bought for you 
what your heart desires! 60 What is it that the heart desires? 61 What is ( . . . )? 
62 The cows of Abba B5n6, 63 the cows of Da^l Golg6, 64 they have gone out and mado 
the grass crack ; 65 they have entered again and made the pot crack. 66 The cows of AbbS 
Egd, 67 tiie cows of Gtima Sambd, 68 they have gone out and made the grass crack, 
69 they have come in again and made the pot crack. 70 The cows of Abba Dag6, 71 the 
cows of Tullti Guddd, 72 they have gone out and made the grass crack, 73 they have 
come in again and made the pot crack. 

Notes. As to verses 21-22, see Prose, texts 4, 5. The Galla bind their cows before 
milking them (see song 33, notes). Verses 37-43 allude to the gdlmd. The gdlmd is a 
Galla religious ceremony which is performed as follows: in each GaUa tribe, thero is an en- 
closure expressly constructed which is guarded by an elder of the tribe, called (according 
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to Loransiyos) aoi yabald. The tribe goes there in days of calamity to offer prayers to 
God, which are followed by sacrifices. Those who celebusite the gdlmd, which continues usu- 
ally for four days, are obliged to eat all the meat of the victims. Thus they feast in the 
sacred enclosure. This is the rite of gdlm& gabdro (see song 141). On the contrary, some 
foods, e.g. the bread of dOgussd {elevMne tokoaao), and tiie beer of d&gussd are forbidden 
during the gdlmd, according to the rite of the gdlmd bOrarUiild. 

Bier&mS (v. 43) is a village between 6imma Abba Gif&r, Lfnmiu, and the N6nno, where 
every year there is a great market of spices (ginger and coriander), apd coffee; after this 
market they celebrate solemnly within the gdlmd, a wdddjd (see song 135). Another village, 
called Bier&mS, is in the Galla Azabo's territory. Verses 53^7 allude to the barbarous 
custom, today almost extinct among all the Galla tribes, of abandoning the daughters 
whom the father considered superfluous. The rejected baby was called gatd, '^ thrown 
away.'' She was usually adopted by another family; otherwise she was given over to the 
slave merchants. The abandoning of daughters was permitted by the law of custom for 
forty days after birth and again on the second birthday of the baby. I cannot vouch that 
the translation which Loransiyos has given me of verse 42 is exact. Dingfirl!^, according 
to Loransiyos, was '^ probably " a sorcerer or the guardian of a sacred enclosiu-e in Lfmmu. 
W&rra Bayti is a clan of the Li^S NaqamtS tribe, another clan of the W&rra Him&nd, and 
a tribe in Shoa. Its meaning, ^^ large tribe," makes it a very general name for Galla 
clans and tribes. Qamu (v. 41) is a plant, the stem of which is like sorghum; its roots are 
sweet like sugar, and are chewed by the Galla.^ 

VI. FESTIVE AND RELIGIOUS SONGS 

a. Pagan 

The greatest holiday of the Galla pagans is the feast of AtetS, the goddess of fecundity. 
(As to the name AtetS, cf. the Amharic word atet, "fortune," " wealth"). Atet6 is much 
venerated by the Galla tribes and even the Mussulmen celebrate the holiday. She is called 
in the songs ayd, "the mother," often with the diminutive ayolik, "the little mother," and 
also (which may seem, perhaps, strange to those who are unfamiliar with the Galla) Mdrydm 
or Mdrdm, i.e. " Mary." Here we see the usual mixture of Christianity and paganism; 
perhaps it has been occajsioned by a pagan assimilation of the survival of the worship of 
the Vir^ Mary in the countries conquered by the Galla. It is interesting that the Holy 
Virgin should have become the goddess of fecundity. The Galla also celebrate the holiday 
of the Cross, and many localities recognize the feast of the Abbd, that is Saint Gabra 
Mdnf as Qeddus. 

The feast of AtSt6 usually begins with the gdhnd of foxur days' duration (see song 126). 
On the last day, the dbbd gdlmd,, chief of the meeting, sits down before two great leather 

* Cf. Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo, op. cit, qamo. 
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bags, one of which is filled with hydromel, the other with beer. On the bags there is placed 
a rod of abbasUdd. During the days of the gdlindf the women sing songs asking the goddess 
to grant them fecundity and lamenting the woes which are caused by sterility. 
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At^iyd w&ggdtA ga& gai 
wdggdn gvtMn wSl gitfiei 
hart wdmndn hari'^noU 
dagiead yd M&rdm 



5 iliUnwd^akkd 
ililitn wdgln ka4d 
gabd iaqqdtu fd^ 
and saggddu wdgi 



1 AtetS, the time has come; 2 since the time has come, we have met; 3 since we have 
called everyone, everyone has passed the day. 4 Hear us, Mardml 5 A cry to Heaven, 
6 a cry will invoke GodI 7 It is the tanner who hawks in the market. 8 It is God whom I 
adore I 

Notes. The hawker is considered ignoble by the Galla and the Somali; therefore all 
the Galla hawkers are bom in low castes. 
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lamt gcrdn karrd 
yomirri wdl agarrd 
Mr guydydn wdtt 
Vint vM agarrd 
5 garhd kabdld tdkko 
numttessiin akkdvxM 
kdn masientiUl'^nhorU 
kdn dtesi lakkdwaU 
diksun akkdna '^n^^ 

10 muffdkd "^nargin j^ 
goUdkd '^ndarU '^jjitU 
jabbisi goUd miti 
muffd86 4Srd mUi 
yd 4dbdu and fUUu 

15 ulfofU g&md^nfldnne 
dit86 gufndtd''n4ilgns 
idgd kakatd guUii 
rdriHi todl baidisS 
idbdUn daii^nSibrU 

20 MdrdnUu wdl (dlii&6 
yd diesA wdM kdU 



aydnni bdrd gomfi 
yd 4obdii wdUi moSd 
aydnni b&ro aokJU 

25 yd 4obdii masd 4irsd 
4ir8aU& 9otUn hawi 
yd diJb»d masdnu (firad 
4ir8att{L dadn hawi 
yd 9ari egik dabbdsd 

30 kdn gufi wdqln darbdta 
kdn Mdrdm namd goU& 
haUofi namd'^ngoUiA 
9ibiUd mutd guU 
kdn 4^d muf(d gdU 

35 badddn quUvbl'^nqabii 
muri Idgd idbaid 
kan kCk i'McvM^'ri/qaJMi 
turti namd yddatd 
ardrfani yd Mdrdm 

40 sirrd dtefiei 

ga'^i^i^ tfifi hdmd 
61 j^din wdqln wdmd 



1 The wood of the enclosure is fragrant. 2 When shall we meet? 3 Tomorrow at mid- 
day, 4 by stealth we shall meet! 5 A handful of barley 6 the concubine has toasted. 7 That 
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which the sterile woman has hoarded, 8 the fertile wonum has gamed! 9 The fertile womiaii 
has said : 10 '* Do not enter my enclosme! '' she has said. 11 " Do not look at my sons! " 
she has said. 12 Her calves are not an enclosure (which may not be passed) ; 13 her sons 
are not the werewolf (which may not be seen) ! 14 she who has no (sons), woe to her I 
15 (Like) the pregnant, she does not eat fruits; 16 (like) the confined woman, she does 
not drink the relatives' gifts. 17 The stones and the pebbles are abu;ndant, 18 the dirt is 
heaped. 19 The sterile woman has not hated child-birth; 20 Mftr^ has been against her! 
21 O she who has (sons), beautiful clothes; 22 the beneficent genius has adorned her 
room! 23 She who has no (sons), dirty clothes; 24 the beneficent genius has flown away 
from her room! 25 She who has no (sons), (even if) most dear to her husband, 26 the 
husband looks for a whip (to hit her). 27 She who has (sons), (even if she is the) second 
wife of the husband, 28 the husband looks forward to the confinement. 29 O dog with a 
shaggy tail! 30 He who is satiated, hurls spears to the sky! 31 Mar^ creates the man; 
32 the mother alone does not create the man. 33 The iron for nails is abundant. 34 You 
have made the boy with blood. 35 The plateau does not produce onions; 36 one cuts them 
and plants them by the river. 37 You, O Atetd, do not produce despair; 38 after a short 
time, you have compassion on the people. 39 By praying, MSxdm, 40 we have obtained 
(grace) from you. 41 One bows to reap the (t^; 42 one rises up to pray to God. 

Notes. The song begins by inviting the women to go into the enclosxue of the gdlmd. 
Verse 4 is important because it confirms what had been vaguely mentioned by some travel- 
ers concerning the secret character of the feast of Atet6, reserved only for the women. 
Verses 7-8 mean, as may easily be understood, " the sons of the fertile wife will be heirs 
to the wealth of the sterile wife of the same man." Verse 15 refers probably to the gifts 
which must be presented during the pregnancy; verse 16 alludes to the Galla custom that 
the husband's relatives must give to the confined wife special presents called gumdtd. These 
presents usually are pots of milk and hydromel; therefore, the words, '^ drinks the rela- 
tives' presents." Verses 41-42, which are found in numy Galla religious songs, indicate 
the Galla custom of rising up to pray; this custom distinguishes the pagan religious 
ceremonies from the Christian and Moslem ceremonies, the genuflections of which are 

scoffed at by the pagans. 
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abatukd ardramikd 
ardrd wayd 
hdirimd tdkko'^nkorti, 
saggadd rdbbl'^noUii 

5 andf ndggdrd hknni 
bOddf gabard kUnni 
masitnd mead dir^ 
masitnd fdUn bfkd 
galgalA bvUin mdgd 

10 ydlMkd ydlM umd 
kdn (ftgd mdfd gdti 



yd'^ydkd yd'^yd Hmtu 
kdn hikd d'^d gdt& 
masiend (^tr9{^njfibb6 

15 itiUik urgveMLi 
lammldd tinmeslUi 
garbA kabdld giUtd 
mantOssiUH dkkdwatS 
fabbl mcisitni kiessi 

20 gumbl masxeni hCbui 
diesuM lakkdvxUe 
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1 my Lord, be merciful! 2 Mercy is good! 3 The mother of an only son 4 does not 
fail to adore God. 5 Give me your grace; 6 give the jackal to the werewolf ! 7 The sterile 
woman most dear to her husband, 8 the sterile woman, perfume of hydromel; 9 to pass 
the night with her is bad. 10 my father, father creator, 11 make the boy with blood! 
12 O my mother, mother creator, 13 give us a safe delivery! 14 The sterile woman does 
not hate her husband; 15 she perfmnes the bed 16 (but) she weakens the relationship. 17 
A handful of barley 18 the concubine has toasted. 19 The calves which the sterile woman 
has kept, 20 the bags of com which the sterile woman has planted (in the ground), 21 
the pregnant woman has gained them! 

Notes. The song repeats the usual invocations already made in the preceding song. 

Loransiyos thinks that this song was composed by Mussulmen; in fact, God is called 
Rabbi. The Mussulmen of the Galla countries celebrate the feast of AtetS, another proof 

of the strange religious tolerance of the GaUa who have been converted to Christianity and 

to Islam only superficially, and still retain their pagan relif^ous conceptions. 
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dvbarUn wdldlt04d ilmdn dabGrdyu miH 

iUam&n kiUi^ j^Ut dabOrdn maqM toUi 

ilmdn dab&rd4d j^ 10 4irs6 4iekkdmayii miH 

4ir9dn 4''(ekkdmG4d f^tU 4'iikkamdn giruH toKi 

5 iUamin kiU^ miH yd wuli ydl)ba9udS6 

hi4andn qdni dai yd '^njiirtf ndmd auqd 

tolfandn martin iolii yd '"Siriif ndmd mufd 

1 The girl is foolish! 2 She has said, " The plates are porringers! " 3 She has said, 
^' The sons are cowards! " 4 She has said, '' The husband is violent! '' 5 The plates are 
not porringers; 6 by force or voluntarily she has brought forth; 7 in dressing; she has 
dressed her tresses. 8 The sons are not cowards; 9 and (even) the coward makes good the 
name of her (i.e. of the mother). 10 The husband is not angry; 11 and (even) the violent 
makes good the conduct of her (i.e. of the bride). 12 O rod of abhasM&l 13 While it 
(the rod) lasted, it was suspended for the people; 14 to cause it to last, one makes it 
pointed. 

Notes. The song derides girls who do not desire to be married, fearing to have cowardly 
sons, or an angry husband. The minstrel says ironically (v. 8-11) " the cowardly son, as he 
does not go to war, remains in the house and helps his mother to clean and adorn the rooms; 
and the violent husband improves his bride, even if he has to use force. Verse 2 means: 
This girl mistakes things absolutely different, as earthen-ware plates for wooden porringers; 
likewise, she mistakes marriage and its real advantages for the dangers which result 
only in a few cases. The translation of the word qdni which, according to Loransiyos, 
means " volimtarily,'' ''spontaneously," appears to me uncertain; Loransiyos hesitated in 
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translating it. The last verses of the song (v. 12-14) allude to the custom that, after the 
ceremony, the rod of abhasUdd (^ee song 127, introduction) is kept till a new ceremony 
(see song 134). 
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jdbband'^nkomi 5 tndndljbdn kabt kabA 

jabanni qx^sA 4umd wdU^undd kabd miU 

bari nanrvtesa 4umd kdn gar An naif nail 

btiUt4dn babaddni wdU'^undA nod tniH 

1 The coffee-pot does not boil. 2 The time has just arrived (lit., its arrival finishes). 
3 The year accomplishes its cycle. 4 On the day (fit for the holiday), they have been dis- 
persed. 5 The house which its owner has covered with grass, is covered, 6 but all houses 
are not covered with grass! 7 He whose heart is moved, is moved, 8 but all are not 
moved. 

Notes. The song rails at those Christians or Mussulmen who do not celebrate the 
feast of Atet6. The first verse forms a sound-parallelism with the second. 
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dubbin wdqayd furda6 
4ab6n mi^i^n gdU 
4abdiin ddtiidn gaUi 
qabd S&U^nkdml 
5 4ob6 S^tU'^nbdini 
yd 4obdii and fldtu 
*angdH afdn fidU 
fdfofU gUmd'^nMni 
di^ gunUUd^n4ugn6 

10 anerti'^mbusiUini 
toWiti (abd'^mbafni 
dH^su nakard 4iTsd 
masiend masd 4iTsd 
yd namd moyi IoIMl 

15 akkani fa ^i tol6& 
yd iH UmOn'^nqabnt 
akkasln tCesi (op^ii 
yd iH ilmd diess^ 
haniitrd fond tiessS 

20 gomoH gard gtessS 



yd isl dvrbd dussi 
han4urd dinqd txessi 
wdndabbd lafdn giesai 
dSwand jjUbdn gUtssi 

25 han4urd dinqd tiessi 
alagd gard gieasS 
qomosi gard MU 
diesu iniiUUdkd 
muf(&nkC^ ndU^urgdfiei 

30 yd dtesA kalikssa nafd 
kaliessd nafd 
idda v>d rafts UUai 
kdn Mdrdmi kiessei 
^a diksse kiennii 

35 guradH wdUiA^ntoliA 
guraHH wdq slf h& naii 
sambatd 'abbdn dvbbUa 
At^ti ay6n dvbbisa 
go^'^i^iin mi4dn bvbbisa 

40 61 S§4^ tcd^tn dvbblaa 



1 The word of God is providence (literally, is fertile). 2 She who has no (children) 
obtains the rrtctdiiid; 3 She who has no (children) receives the umbrella. 4 Do not be 
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proud (then) if you have (children). 5 Do not weep if you have none. 6 O the woman who 
has none, poor thingi 7 The bed destroys her strength! 8 Pregnant she will not eat fruit; 
9 in confinement she will not drink the gifts of childbed; 10 having made the arCkra^ she 
will not make use of it; 11 having made bread, she will not make loaves of it. 12 The fruit- 
ful wife, the love of her husband! 13 The sterile wife, torture of her husband! 14 O the 
people who make mortars! 15 Thus do they make them? (literally, standing thus do 
they make them ?) 16 she who has no children! 17 Thus is she weeping? 18 she who 
has brought forth a male child! 19 She has placed the firstborn (literally, the navel) in the 
enclosure. 20 She has made her family happy. 210 she who has brought forth a daughter! 
22 She has placed the firstborn (daughter) in the nuptial house; 23 she has pushed the 
garment to the earth; 24 she has pushed the bells to the knees. 25 She has placed the first- 
bom (daughter) in the nuptial house; 26 she has made strangers happy; 27 she has sad- 
dened her family. 28 fruitful one, my perfume! 29 1 smell the perfume of thy children. 

30 O fruitful one, yesterday thou wert suffering (on account of the pains of childbirth). 

31 Thou who didst suffer yesterday, 32 this evening perhaps thou wilt fall asleep. 33 What 
you kept for Mar^, 34 now that you are delivered, give it to her! 35 The black dress 
is not beautiful; 36 may the black heaven give thee gifts! 37 Sing the festival of 
Abbd! 38 Sing for Mother AtStd! 39 Bending, sift the wheat! 40 Standing upright, pray 
to God! 

Notes. The song begins by saying: The providence of God brings it about that the 
one who has no children has other consolations, e.g. riches (v. 1-5). The mibiiSiA (v. 2) is 
a bracelet of goatskin which may be worn only by those Galla who have a certain number 
of heads of cattle; the umbrella (v. 3) is another sign of wealth because in Abysania only 
great chiefs or great ladies can have one. Verses 6-17 bewail the lot of the sterile woman 
who will not have the gifts of childbirth, gumdtSi (see song 128^ notes) ; who will not pre- 
pare ari^a or loaves of bread, because she has no children for whose nourishment she 
must plan. ArC^G, is a drink made of the whey of milk mixed with water, much used 
among the Galla. Verses 14-15 serve to form a parallel in sound and sense with verses 
16-17. Then the song bewails also the lot of one who bears female children, destined to 
be married and therefore to go out from the paternal house to '^ make strangers happy " 
(v. 18-27). The Galla call " navel," haniUrS, the firstborn. The song ends by inviting 
the fruitful woman, who with the aid of AtgtS has avoided the two misfortimes above- 
mentioned, to come to the festival (v. 28-40) . As to verse 37, observe that the Galla call the 
sky '^ black " ; they have no word to indicate the color blue. On the other hand, " black " 
by metonymy is equivalent to '' sky." Verse 38 would make one think that with these 
ceremonies to AtetS there are also mixed celebrations to Abuna Gabra Manfas Qeddus, 
the well-known Abyssinian saint. 
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ardri yd arbl 
mandnkd r^S 
arbin arbd'^if^ 
ardri yd arbl 

5 arbl mand'^yQU 
ardrl yd arbl 
mdnd^y^li lamd 
Mdrdm jj^'^mbCekiL 
yd iaidabi'^mbiikA 

10 ardrl yd arbl 

imdndnkd rabbi, Mdrydmt 
yd'^yQli yd''4dkd, Mdrydmi 
61 utaU tanl, Mdrydmi 
mCikd '^rraUl 4di, Mdrydmt 

15 aAmd yddi tanl, Mdrydmi 
dfdrdtt ta 'i, Mdrydmi 
hard gvbbd^nflgdj Mdrydmi 
ydddn mUfd dimd, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 

20 h6ld Dingik Bofd, Mdrydmi 
kuddni ndn bUi, Mdrydmi 
ay6 gurbd diM, Mdrydmi 
ayd gurbd'^i^f Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 

25 koUi fardd dimd, Mdrydmi 
qptU boUd futd, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
aydndl>bd Gurrd, Mdrydmi 
Mdrdm (jijid Gobi, Mdrydmi 

30 ardr, Mdrydmi 

yd hdld bisoUi, Mdrydmi 
jdldldkik ^noU, Mdrydmi 
wdqd GoSa Garbd, Mdrydmi 
wdqdrre nik kad4'&, Mdrydmi 

36 ardr, Mdrydmi 

bodln saddMamA, Mdrydmi 
Mdrydmif dn gaUi, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
Idkd fardd dimd, Mdrydmi 

40 qdUn galmd'^niirii, Mdrydmi 



flgd Giiidn Bdm, Mdrydmi 
8arnbdtd''bbd Kormd, Mdrydmi 
Abbikkd goromsd, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
45 yd aydnd'^nfagd, Mdrydmi 
yd maggdMd^nlagd, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
kankO^ guddd rabbi, Mdrydmi 
yd nurd nwrte, Mdrydmi 
50 ^Igds mvffd gdU, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
kdn kiksm gdrd4d, Mdrydmi 
Mdrdmtu ^gaU, Mdrydmi 
^gd wdqd guddd, Mdrydmi 
55 Mdrdmtu aditmd 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
tvCl ardr yd^yglH^, Mdrydmi 
gaJMOkMu'^ad, Mdrydmi 
SdH nurrd qabdi, Mdrydmi 
60 gabbarl Wdqayd, Mdrydmi 
Mdrdmif arbl4d, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
UmAn HdjiH Musd, Mdrydmi 
Medtna'^nfdldisA, Mdrydmi 
65 Medina diUiv4d, Mdrydmi 
maggdnM buttuid, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
gadvUtesf^nnddii, Mdrydmi 
Mdrdm giftl guddd, Mdrydmi 
70 yd giftl yd'^bCetd, Mdrydmi 
numdki^'^Udm buU, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi, 
baJbaldUi kufi, Mdrydmi 
bdrd'^Uam adtemd, Mdrydmi 
75 ardr, Mdrydmi 

Mdrdm hd4d dimd, Mdrydmi 
iamborik haniurd, Mdrydmi 
kalil^saad'^noU, Mdrydmi 
4iingddda8d''noU, Mdrydmi 
80 agdbukd du '6, Mdrydmi 
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qtATj MSrydmt 
utQn si kada44^f Mdrydmt 
namni Mdrydm kadi, Mdrydmt 
oggHrratti'^nargiAf Mdrydmi 

85 fMn inv)drdn'&, Mdrydmi 
bakakkdn inidH, Mdrydmi 
ardr, yd gifti 
gifti ifdfU duld, Mdrydmi 
gifti jdrsd guLU, Mdrydmt 

90 ardr, Mdrydmi 

Mdrydmi, yd'^yQlikj Mdrydmi 
arhdw&n takaltd, Mdrydmi 



nienfd H'^ngddttd, Mdrydmi 
m5U ri'^naj^ftdj Mdrydmt 
05 hiyisadH'^nbaddftaf Mdrydmt 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
namni gadi i^, Mdrydmi 
4angald8i buii, Mdrydmi 
ni hunMrn^'ol j^ndn, Mdrydmi 
100 Mdrydmi'^nkadannd, Mdrydmi 
ardr, Mdrydmi 
ardr yd'^y^li 
ardr, yd gifti 



1 Be propitious, O Friday I 2 It has rained in my house. 3 Friday has slain the elephants. 
4 Be propitious, Friday! 5 Friday, house of the little mother; 6 be propitious, Friday I 
7 There are two houses of the little mother. 8 Mary is never prayed to 9 unless one is in 
trouble. 10 Be propitious, Friday! 11 My faith is in God, Mary! 12 little mother, 
my mother, Mary! 13 1 have leaped up, O Mary I 14 1 have struck (with my head) the 
wood of the shelf, O Mary, 15 because I was thinking of thee, |Mary, 16 after having 
stretched myself out on my bed, Mary! 17 I run upon the road, O Mary, 18 because I 
am thinking of the red maiden, Mary! 19 Be propitious, Mary! 20 Sheep for Ding& 
Bofd, Mary! 21 1 have bought ten, O Mary! 22 Mother of the young warrior, O Mary, 
23 Mother of the valiant youth, O Mary, 24 be propitious, Mary! 25 Hoofs of a red 
horse, O Mary! 26 Thou diggest and causest to rise from the tomb, O Mary! 27 Be propi- 
tious, Mary! 28 beneficent genius of Abba Gurrd, Mary, 29 Mary of 6i^d Ga- 
batft, O Mary, 30 be propitious, O Mary! 31 sheep with the black wool, O Mary! 
32 Thy love is lacking to none, Mary! 33 O God of GoSti Garbd, Mary! 34 We will 
pray to God, Mary! 35 Be propitious, O Mary! 36 Thirty pieces of salt, Mary, 37 to 
Mary I have made as an offering, Mary! 38 Be propitious, Mary! 39 O headstall of 
a red horse, Mary! 40 Jests are not suitable in the gdlmdy O Mary! 41 Hasten to 6i^d 
Bd£5o, O Mary! 42 Sunday belongs to Abba KormS, O Mary! 43 A cow to Abbiikko, O 
Mary! 44 Be propitious, Mary! 45 If thou art a beneficent spirit, descend, O Maiy! 
46 If thou art an evil spirit, go to the river, O Mary! 47 Be propitious, O Mary! 48 The 
powerful Lord is yours, Mary! 49 O trophy, O trophy! O Mary! 50 Thou hast 
made the child of blood, O Mary! 51 Be propitious, O Mary! 52 What is within the 
womb, O Mary, 53 Mary has sent it, O Mary, 54 from the great heaven, Mary! 56 Be 
propitious, Mary! 57 Be propitious to us, little mother, O Mary! 58 Behold thy 
thanks, O Mary! 59 Thou hast placed thy veil upon us, O Mary! 60 Pay the tribute to 
God, Mary! 61 Friday is Mary's, Mary! 62 Be propitious, O Mary! 63 The children 
of Hfi^ MiisS, O Mary, 64 prefer Medina, O Mary! 65 Medina is angry, Mary; 66 
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she brings bad fortune, Mary! 67 Be propitious, O Mary! 68 The black ants do not 
speak, O Mary! 69 Mary, great lady, O Mary! 70 lady, pity, O Mary! 71 How has 
thy house passed the night, O Mary? 72 Be propitious, O Mary! 73 I have fallen at the 
door, O Mary! 74 How shall I be able to reach the rooms, O Mary? 75 Be propitious, 
Mary! 76 Maram, the red mother, O Mary! 77 The negro of my heart (literally, 
of my navel), O Mary! 78 Yesterday again I passed the day (fasting), O Mary! 79 Day 
before yesterday again I passed the day (fasting), O Mary! 80 From fasting I am dead, 
Mary! 81 Be propitious, O Mary! 82 Thus I pray thee, O Mary! 83 He who prays 
to Mary, O Mary, 84 evil does not find, Mary! 85 The lances do not smite him, O 
Mary! 86 The lightning does not strike him, Mary! 87 Be propitious, Lady! 88 O 
Lady of our decrepit old women, O Mary! 89 O Lady of our old men with the gviii hair, 
Mary! 90 Be propitious, O Mary! 91 O Mary, little mother, O Mary! 92 Thou 
bindest the elephants, O Mary! 93 Thou bihdest the paws of lions, O Mary! 94 Thou 
killest the kings, O Mary! 95 Thou makest rich the poor, Mary! 96 Be propitious, O 
Mary! 97 The man who stoops, Mary, 98 gathers what he has sown, O Mary! 99 We 
all gazing aloft, O Mary, 100 will pray to Mary, Mary! 101 Be propitious, O Mary! 
102 Be propitious, little mother! 103 Be propitious, O Lady! 

Notes. Loransiyos knows tiiis song by heart, having learned it at a festival held among 
the L^a NagamtS in honor of AtetS (Loransiyos was at that time a Mussulman and bore 
the name of * Abdallah). The song begins with an invocation to Friday (verses 1-6). 
The pagan Galla believed that every spirit had a day sacred to him, on which he should 
be honored (see song 27) ; the day sacred to AtetS was Friday. Verse 3 is, as usual, intro- 
duced into the song in order to obtain the play on words of arbd, '^ elephant,'' and arbi, 
" Friday." Verse 7 seems to mean that, beside Friday, there is another day sacred to 
AtetS, but Loransiyos cannot explain it to me. Dingi^ Bof& (v. 20) was a magician of the 
L^a NaqamtS; Abba Gurrd (verse 28) a magician of the Calliy& Ob6; 6i^6 Gabat& 
(verse 29) a magician of Shoa; Go§ti Garb& (verse 33) was also a magician; for 6i^6 
B^6co (v. 41), see Prose, texts 7, 8, 9, 10; Abbft Eorm4 (verse 42) was a magician of Hin- 
(U^bS Ga6cf ; for Abbtikko (verse 43), see song 24, v. 113. Verse 46 alludes to the well- 
known Galla belief that the rivers are the seat of malevolent spirits. In verse 49, the trophy 
which is alluded to is the nuH.^ Verses 54r-55 are noteworthy, giving as they do, the pagan 
Atetd the Christian name of Mary, and also attributing to her the power of intercession 
with God in favor of mortals. Verse 59 also seems to me to have a trace of Christian ideas. 
Verses 63-67 jeer at some xmcompromising Mussulmen who do not take part in the festival 
of AtStS, preferring to prepare themselves for a pilgrimage. Verses 73-75 say that the help 
of Atet£ is necessary to a weak mortal, just as one who has fallen on the threshold needs 
aid to enter the interior of the house. In verses 78-80, the singer says he has performed a 
gdlmd, fasting foiu: days in honor of AtStd. Verses 94-98 are the paraphrase of Proverb 20 

1 See song 113. 
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in this article. Verse 77 calls AtStd, " the n^ro of my heart." Perhaps it is a sort of 
intimate term of caress, or perhaps it alludes to the magic beliefs as to the color black 
which are diffused among all peoples. Verses 25, 31| 39, 49, 68 are introduced into the song 
in the usual way in order to obtain correspondence of sound with the respective verses 
which follow, 

134 

Having finished the songs in honor of AtStS, the Abb& Gdlma rises to his feet and 
says: — 

(Abbs Gfilmfi) farsd farsd mmbatd (Abbft G&Im&) b^kd hQk& sambaid 

farad kdn kdn sambaid bfkd Mn kdn sambatd 

sawbannl nd tiksu sambanni nd Wcsu 

(Chorus) sanibanni ni tiksu (Chorus) sambanni nd Hksu 

(Abbs G&lma). 1 The beer, the beer of the festival! 2 This beer belongs to the festival! 
3 May the festival protect me ! 

(Chorus). 4 May the festival protect us! 

(Abba G^Uma). 5 The hydromel, the hydromel of the festival! 6 This hydromel be- 
longs to the festival! 7 May the festival protect me I 

(Chorus). 8 May the festival protect us! 

Notes. Then the Abba Odlmd spits into the two vessels containing according to song 
127, beer and hydromel; then he takes the wand of abbasMd and hands it to the head of 
the family or to the head of the tribe. In the festivals celebrated by all the tribes, it is an 
elder of the tribe itself; in the festivals celebrated by a single family, it is the head of the 
family itself, or an elder invited for the occasion, if the head of the family is not luba, 
because a man cannot be dbbd gdlmd who has not been through the first two degrees of 
the initiation (see Prose, text 4). The wand of abbasUda, imtil the next festival of AtetS, 
remains hanging from the ceiling of the house, and is regarded as a sacred object. They 
give it a point and usually hang on it glass necklaces and amulets (see song 130). 

135-139 

The true Galla prayer, which, according to the beliefs of the pagan Or6m5, places man 
in contact with the Divinity, is the wddd^d. From the same Eushite root is derived the 
Somali wdddd, which once indicated the magicians of paganism and now is used to designate 
the Mussulman priests. Thus, in a special sense, wddddnki, the wdddd, is the well-known 
Sayyid Muhammad ibn ' AbdallSh, the '^ Mad Mullah '' of the English. The Galla wdd&ja 
usually consists of the sacrifice of a sheep, preceded and followed by propitiatory songs. 
A tufd (blessing by means of spitting) of beer or hydromel, followed by libations, may be 
substituted for the sacrifice. The wdM^a is directed, like the festivals of the gdlmdy by the 
father of the family, or by an invited elder. Here are some of the songs of the toddd^. 
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dinqll dinql! 
(Chorus) mHif mdl dinqlf 
tod ifdd dingi 

hummd dHJckubd maU *dddu 
5 hiddi 8drd mdU gabbdiu 
bisdn ofiiid maU yd 'u 
Idfd 4i^ ^'noU diHru 
wdqd idubd mdU dCCbdtu 
wdqd Sumburd samdy faSdse 
10 kandtu nd dinqa 

XDdqd^vka^dnna hundHmd 
wGqni kan nd olii 
nagdridbulll 



(Chorus) nagd nd btdH 

15 Mia kdn diOe 
qdfd kdn gahbdU 
yd wdq nd oUH 
(Chorus) yd wdq nH olH 

(Head of the wdddjd) dvbbl dbbd qabii 

20 fiUe k^ni 
yd wdq nd olH 
(Chorus) yd wdq n^t olH 

(Head of the wddd^d) argiti himi 

4&gd sSbdH nd baal 
25 ydwdqndolH 
(Chorus) yd wdq nit olH 



(Head of the wddd^a): 1 O wonder! wonder I 

(Chorus) : 2 What are the wonders? 

(Head of the wdM^d) : 3 The wonders are six : 4 The hombill complains without being 
sick; 5 the plant hiddi flourishes without nourishment; 6 the water runs without being 
urged; 7 the earth is fixed without pegs; 8 the heavens hold themselves up without sup- 
ports; 9 in the firmament He (God) has sown the chick-peas of heaven. 10 These things 
fill me with wonder. 11 Let us all pray to God I 12 O God, who hast caused me to pass the 
day, 13 cause me to pass the night well! 

(Chorus) 14 Cause us to pass the night well! 

(Head of the wddd^d) : 15 From the hungry one who grows angry, 16 from the satiated 
who grows proud, 17 O God, deliver me! 

(Chorus): 18 O God, deliver us! 

(Head of the wddd^d): 19 From the one who meddles with others' affairs; 20 from 
(the one who says) "you took, and now give," 21 O God, deliver me! 

(Chorus) : 22 God, deliver us! 

(Head of the v)ddd^d): 23 From (the one who says), "thou sawest and now tell"; 24 
from (the one who says) " bear false testimony for me! " 25 God, deliver me! 

(Chorus) : 26 O God, deliver us. 

Notes. For the hombill, see song 75. The hiddi (verse 5) is a little plant which produces 
flowers similar to the lily; it grows in the form of thorny clusters, even in arid places and 
during the dry season. In Amharic it is called imbdho. The " chick-peas of heaven " (v. 9) 
are, as is clear, the stars. Verses 20-21 and 23-25 give the direct discourse in the Galla, 
where we should prefer to say: " From my creditors, O God, deliver me " (v. 20-21) and 
" From being called to bear witness, from being asked to bear false witness, O God, de- 
liver mel " (v. 23-25). Being called to bear witness was in the small independent Galla 
kingdoms no slight annoyance. The king or the head of the tribe in cases in which it suited 
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him to condemn the accused, procured for hunself the necessary witnesses without too 
many scruples and silenced those witnesses opposed to him by any means whatsoever. 
This especially was the case in trials instituted directly by the king on some futile pretext 
but really with the sole intention of condemning the innocent accused to slavery and selling 
them to the merchants. 

hard wdq darb6 ydfWvhaqCL 

^'^abb&n argi imdn inSild 

yd qard f M yd jjiU ''n^abii 

wdqgardhiikd ararfdn6 ydr^argani 

1 The ways by which God has passed, 2 who can ever see? 3 O edge of the lance! 4 God 
knows the mind (of men). 5 The head is not combed, 6 unless, after it has been combed, 
it is oiled. 7 I shall not weary of speaking, 10 if by growing weary, I shall not fail (to 
obtain). 11 We have prayed: when shall we ever find (favor) ? 

hUmbd hUmbd yd Wdq 5 dagatU nH'^nbusini 

hUmbd k&mbd yd Wdq Mmbd himbd yd Wdq 

unUS nu'^ngdUni 'abdbdyiaad nufulekteti 

hUmbd himbd yd Wdq ardrfani yor'^argaM 

1 HUmJba! HUmbal God! 2 HUmbd, HUmba, O God! 3 Thou hast created us, do 
not cast us away! 4 HUmbd, Himb&, O God! 5 Thou hast shown us favor, do not abandon 
us! 6 HHimbdy HUmbS, O God! 7 * 8 We have prayed; when shall we ever find (favor) ? 

Notes. According to Loransiyos, hUmbd is a word which has no meaning, used in these 
invocations to W&qS, because a magic force is attached to it. 

ijdrU rv&'^ndigin, yd Wdq 5 gargdr bail nd olH, yd Wdq 

kabdi nii^nbuqqislnj yd Wdq nd ddUkd, yd Rdbbi 

iiiid bdH na oVU, yd Wdq dkka nvCM, yd Rdbbi 
gard naU nd olH, yd Wdq 

1 Thou hast raised us up, do not cast us down, O God ! 2 Thou hast covered us with 
grass, do not destroy us, O God! 3 From weeping of the eyes, deliver us, O God! 4 From 
grief of heart, deliver us, O God! 5 From being separated from one another, deliver us, 
God! 6 Plant us, O God, 7 like a tree, O God! 

Notes. The first verses compare, metaphorically, man created and protected by Cjod 
with a hut built and covered with grass by the hand of man. 

In the second volume of Cecchi's accotmt of his travels occur some phrases which are 
in reality a little song of the wddd^d. As the transcription is very incorrect, and the trans- 

^ Loransiyos could not translate this verse for me. 
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iation in many respects inexact, I introduce here the song written and translated as Loran- 
siyoS; who knows it by heart, has corrected it. 

jAr9d Wdqayd dagdi jMi Wdqayd fuH 

jdrH WSqayd 4^61 si hdrka qdbda 
H gUrrd qdbda 10 fdrdd gdri yd jjaUdJUa fv4i 

jArsd Wdqayd argi niH gdri yd jjdOMa fuH 

5 ijdrti Wdqayd argi garhUXA gdri yd jaUdUa ftuji 

H ijdd qdbda 4ogdi Wdqayd 

fdrsd Wdqayd fv4i Wdqayd iagdi 

1 O old God, listen! 2 O decrepit God, listen! 3 Thou who hast ears, 4 O old God, 
look! 5 O decrepit God, look ! 6 Thou who hast eyes, 7 old God, take! 8 O decrepit God, 
take! 9 Thou who hast hands, 10 if thou lovest beautiful horses, take them! 11 If thou 
lovest beautiful women, take them! 12 If thou lovest beautiful slaves, take them! 13 
Listen, O God! 14 O God, listen! 

Notes. In verses 2, 5 and 8 the feminine jjdrti^ ^' old " is used in a disparagmg sense, 
which makes superlative the adjective jdrad, '* old.'' Thus, for a decrepit old man, in Am- 
haric the feminine halUU is used. The translation of Cecchi,^ '' old women who are near to 
God " is certainly erroneous. 

140, 141 

In the paganism of the Galla, as in so many other primitive religions, there exist special 
ceremonies for asking the divinity for rain. One of these ceremonies is that of the rayd, 
which is a solemn procession of women and children who go in search of a special grass, 
out of which they then weave wreathes. It b a part of the ritual to eat a barley pudding 
before the procession. On such an occadon, songs are sung invokiog rain. Here are two 
of them: 

kuawrrii GibA iasa H 4ib6 

hUrsd Mandiyd rijbl rdb 

1 O grass kumrrii of the Gib&! 2 O storm of Mandiy6! 3 Where art thou shut up? 
4 Rain! Rain! 

Notes. The kusurrCL is a kind of grass which grows on the banks of rivers, and which 
the Galla use to cover their huts; Mandiy6 (v. 2) is the diminuUve of Abba Mandd, a 
(dmsitu (see Qoutg 7). Perhaps it is the same AbbS Mand6, magicii^ of the Sibti Gantf, 
referred to in song 50, who has held back the rain now invoked by the singer. 

bdkkdt 'dno diegd ha4&s6 

^dnd gabbdrd 5 gddt iitr^ 

dtiUddia kdsd bdkkdi rSbl 

^ Op. cit, vol. 2, p. 33. 
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rdbi Idfa gal diddibS qalliSeA 

hfi lafd fu4'6' 9ikra naggddildd 

idrsd dtnqd fv4a 15 h6hk&i "M garMi 
10 iQra goUd fv4a bokkH "dra '^ndarU 

miliid vkd fuiii rUMmdrSbi 

hokkd gamdWdddikssd 

1 O raini 2 ^ . . . GabbdrSi 3 It will make the old cow rise; 4 it will make rich the 
poor; 5 it will moisten the pots; 6 it will lengthen the bonds. 7 O rain, rain down! 8 Rain 
down, reach the earth ! 9 It will take the bones away from the ground; 10 it will bring out 
the old man from the dtnqd; 11 it will bring forth the old woman from the room; 12 it 
will take the children from the arms (literally, from the armpits) (of their mothers). 13 The 
rain of the other bank of the W&dd/^ssS, 14 let the magician beat the drum (to obtain it). 
15.' • . . the Mussulman. 16 O rainy blessing of the barley! 17 The rain will not pass 
by today (without falling here). 18 O rain, rain down! 

Notes. Verse 2 probably refers to a division of the Galla clans into hardnd (sing. 
horantiiid) and gabdro (sing, gabartiiid) . The sudden departure from Naples of Loransiyos 
(see Prose, introduction) prevented my obtaining further particulars as to this interesting 
point of the constitution of the Galla t^bes. Such a division into gabdro and hordnd is 
apparently adopted by the Galla of all regions. The eastern Galla (the B5rdn£ in the geo- 
graphical sense of the word) are ignorant of it. Among the L^a on the other hand, it is 
in use. It seems that, as among the Li^a tribes, those of Billd have a position inferior to 
the others (today not as to actual rights, but only in public estimation) on account of 
less noble genealogical traditions, so within each tribe there is a distinction made between 
the hGrarUii6d who boasts of his origin from Babb6, the ancestor of the Li^a, and the 
gabartiiid who cannot prove such an origin by meaas of genealo^es. The gabdro do not 
go to Ahhd MM&j but on the other hand they possess among the Li^a equal rights with the 
hordnd. D'Abbadie,' speaking of this distinction does not specify fjie Galla tribes among 
whom he has observed these customs, and says that the gabdro claim to be children of 
Adam (?) while they say that the hardna are children of Satan; the hordnd on the other 
hand say they are the children of Sap&rft (the son of Md^^a). It is probable that the 
gabdro are people of servile origin (either Sidama subjugated by the Galla at the epoch 
of their recent invasion of Ethiopia or slaves of the Kushite race afterwards liberated), 
who by degrees have acquired a legal status almost equal to that of their former masters. 
One is led to such an hypothesis by the name gabar-^ itself, which seems to be an ancient 
plural from the root gabar which probably has the same meaning as the Ethiopian gabara, 

^ Loransiyos cannot translate for me the word *dno. 

* The meaning of the word aiira in this verse is not dear to me. 

* Antoine d'Abbadie, ' Sur les Oromo, grande nation Africaine/ (Annales de la Soci6t6 Scientifique de BnizeQes, 
1880, vol. 4, p. 189). 
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'' to work/' whence gabr^ " slave.'' Such a root still exists today in Galla in the word garhiiiAj 
garhialj masculine and feminine flingiilar forms of the less used garbd, '^ slave." A similar 
development as to legal status has been attained by the Cawd, former military colonies 
of the Emperor of Ethiopia, made up of corps of troops recruited among the Galla tribes 
and the frontier populations, who afterwards acquired all the rights of their former chief s, 
also making legendary genealogies for themselves.^ The Waddi^ssa (v. 13) is a river of 
limmu. The singer invokes rain, which will bring everyone out upon the threshold of 
the hut to see it and rejoice, even the old men and children (v. 10-12). 

142 

The greatest festival of the pagan Galla is that of the buttd, called ^dr& by the Borana 
and the southern Galla. This festival is very important in connection with the social life of 
the Galla, because it is the last ceremony of the second as well as the third degree of initia- 
tion (see Prose, text 4) ; that is, it marks the acquisition of the right to be present and take 
part in the deliberations of the assembly of the tribe. Every gdda (see Prose, text 4) after 
the second period of initiation is called on to sacrifice an ox for the Imttd. The build is 
celebrated every eight years. Beside the sacrifice of the ox, at the buttd the account is 
given of the victories obtained by the warriors of the tribe in wars and himts, followed by 
the assignment of decorations (see song 15, notes). The account is given by a widow chosen 
from the tribe; the assignment of decorations is made by an elder of the tribe who puts 
in his hair for the occasion some feathers of the little red bird called giiiH (see song 68). 
The warrior whose victims are to be reckoned up comes forward toward the elder and enum- 
erates his deeds one by one, prefacing every statement with the cry, " SararardI " which 
has, perhaps, a magic force (see song 137). Here is one of these songs for the reckoning 
up of victories recited diuing a buttd celebrated by the Gullallib a little after the victory 
over RAs W&ld& Baseytim (see song 38). 

SararardI . . . 4ohd^^^ ^^ kUkttu 

dblbd gu66i ndn tiinUu ajj^i kdn tohie4dn farrd 

ndggddHs s&mA dUu kdn, si fakkdtu tadd6 aj^si 

fvqurd mvkarrdUi aj^ 15 sararard! . . . 
5 kdfh 8l fakkdtu wdnni aj^ dbbd gu66i ndn iHigdu aj^ 

sararard! . . . hdUu nvOfa sd 'a 

dbbd ffuiH ndn (dnd aj^6 kdn si fakkdtu 4^du aj^sS 

holqd kikssa iuftH, sararard! . . . 

kdn si fakkdtu (dnd aj§s6 20 dbbd gudU ndn amd^j^S 
10 sararard! . . • mukarrdtti kannisd fiHii 

dbbd gudU ndn (addi a^fsS kdn si fakkdtu amd'^ij^ 

^ Cf. Carlo Conti BoBsizii, Prindpi di diritto consuetudinorio dell' Eritzea, Eoma^ 1916, p. 89-90. 
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sararard! . . . 

dbbd gum ndn b^ngd'^^^i 
25 kdn akkdki:^ gurrd gurgiuiddtu 

kdn si fakkdtu b^ngd i§86 

sararard! . . . 

dbbd ffu66i ndn, gafdrsd'^j^i 

budi budd bosoqqd 
30 kdn gurri gurrdkik fakkdta 

kdn si fakkdtu gafdrsd'^jist 

sararard! . . . 

dbbd guSa qxerrdnsa^j^si 

IvJUf/a hattu fakM 
35 kdn si fakkdtu qierrdnsd'^SisS 

sararard! . . . 

dbbd guidi amakOM'^ifisi 

ijdra gamd utald 

kdn si fakkdtu amakOM '^jfsi 
40 sararard! . . . 

abbd gum ndn gi6£6 a^fsi 

ndmd ku4afurUU Idkkdmtu 

dbbd guidi giUUd aj^ 

sararard! . . . 
45 abbd gudU n'iknfd'^S^ 



niHmfd'^i^ of (si 

kdn nd fakkdtu ni^nfd '^jj^si 

sararard! . . . 

dbbd gulH lafS ajlst 
50 namUld kalli ni^nfd yfatH 

kdn nd fakkdtu lafd aj^ 

sararard! . . . 

dbbd guSH lafd ajfsS 

figd kaU6 qitrrdnsd 
55 kdn nd fakkdtu lafd aj^ 

sararard! . . . 

dbbd gum dbbd fdrda'^iisS 

gQtd 4owfi dfiiyu 

kdn nd fakkdtu "bbd fdrdd '^ifsi 
60 sararard! . . . 

dbbd gum ArCtssi aj(s6 

tiksUu 14n Ariissi aj^ 

kdn nd fakkdtu Ariissi ajisi 

sararard! . . . 
65 dbbd gum Amdrd^i^ 

Wdldik agabU ol66 

kdrrd (itfdn oUH 

dbbd gum Amdrd Wdldik ajj^ 



1 Sararard! ...20 thou with the vulture's feathers, I have killed a blacksmith, 
3 a Mussulman who was keeping a fast. 4 I have killed a Mussulman missionary on the 
tree! 5 A monkey who looks like thee, I have killed! 6 Sararard! 7 O thou with the vul- 
ture's feathers, I have killed a great baboon 8 who was emitting farts in his den! 9 A 
great baboon, who looks like you have I killed! 10 Sararard! ... 11 O thou of the vul- 
ture's feathers, I have killed a porcupine, 12 wicked like thee, 13 who was injuring the 
budding plants! 14 A porcupine who resembles thee have I killed! 15 Sararard! . . . 
16 O thou of the vulture's feathers, I have killed a wildcat, 17 thief of the young of the 
herd! 18 A wildcat that resembles thee have I killed! 19 Sararard! ... 20 O thou of the 
vulture's feathers, I have killed a wildcat 21 which destroys the bees on the trees! 22 A 
wildcat that resembles thee have I killed! 23 Sararard! ... 24 O thou of the vulture's 
feathers, I have killed an antelope 25 who had ears longer than the ears of thy grand- 
mother! 26 An antelope that resembles thee have I killed! 27 Sararard! ... 28 O thou 
of the vulture's feathers, I have killed a buffalo, 29 a full-grown buffalo with long horns, 
30 who had ears like thy ears! 31 A buffalo that resembles thee have I killed! 32 Sararard! 
• . • 33 O thou of the vulture's feathers, I have killed a leopard, 34 the insidious robber 
of the forests! 35 A leopard that resembles thee have I killed! 36. Sararard/ . • • 370 thou 
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of the vulture's feathers, I have killed a big leopard 38 that was leaping on that bank 
there! 39 A big leopard that resembles thee have I killed! 40 Sararard! ... 41 O thou of 
the vulture's feathers, I have killed a panther 42 who is equal to fourteen men! 43 
thou of the vulture's feathers, a panther have I killed! 44 Sararard! ... 45 O thou of the 
vidture's feathers, I have killed a lion! 46 I have killed a lion and I shall kill more! 47 A 
lion that looks like me have I killed! 4S Sararard!. . . 49 O thou of the vultiu^'s feathers, 
I have killed a footsoldier, 50 a warrior who wore a lion's skin, 51 a footsoldier who re- 
sembled me have I killed! 52 Sararard! ... 53 O thou of the vulture's feathers, I have 
killed a footsoldier, 54 a strong warrior who wore a leopard's skin, 55 a footsoldier who 
resembles me have I killed! 56 Sararara! ... 57 O thou of the vulture's feathers, I have 
killed a horseman, 58 a valiant man, an obstacle that made people draw back, 59 a horse- 
man who resembles me have I killed! 60 Sararard! ... 61 O thou of the vulture's 
feathers, I have killed some of the Arussi, 62 two shepherds of the Arussi herds, 63 some 
Arussi who resemble me have I killed! 64 Sararard! ... 65 O thou of the vulture's 
feathers, I have killed some Amara! 66 I have made W&ldie spend the day fasting! 67 
I have kept the fold closed! ' 68 O thou of the vulture's feathers, the Amara of W&ldib 
have I killed! 

Notes. The slayer, as one sees, begins by boasting of the easiest victories and by de- 
grees enumerates the more difficult. He begins with the victories over animals which are 
considered ignoble (monkeys, porcupines, wild cats, antelopes, buffaloes, leopards), and 
after having mentioned the panther, an animal which stands between the noble and ignoble 
prey, he passes to the lion and men. The ignoble animals are compared to the elder who 
listens to the account, the noble animals to the victorious warrior who recites the song. 

In verses 1-5, the warrior relates his first victory over a monkey. The latter is called 
ironically '' the blacksmith " (see song 65), as, in the same way, it is called '' the Mussul- 
man," because the Galla say that monkeys go without eating for several days (thence the 
usual comparison with the fast of the Mussulman), and also, they utter cries only at 
certain hours of the day (thence the comparison with the mveddin who calls believers to 
prayer at certain hours). In verse 4 I have translated the Galla fugurd by " Mussulman 
missionary " ; that is, that kind of Islamized magician who among the Galla reads the Koran, 
and also foretells the future by the ancient rites, and makes amulets. The Somali call 
these holy men wdddd. 

In verses 15-18 and in verses 19-22, the hunter boasts of the killing of two wild cats of 
different species, one called iHugdu^ literally '^ drinker," and the other am&. In verses 27- 
31, the hunter boasts of the killing of the buffalo, which from very ancient times has been 
regarded as an ignoble animal by the Galla ^ (see song 34). In verses 36-39, the hunter 
boasts of the killing of a large species of leopard called in Galla amakCMj and in Amharic 
AiiiiA. It is related that the amakikia is the one of the lesser felines most like the lion, be- 

^ Cf. I. Guidi, ed.y Hifltoria gentis galla, op. cit., p. 206. 
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cause when the lioness, to test the strength of her nine children, made them leap across 
the ditch, according to the wide-spread Galla fable,^ the amakAta succeeded in clin^ng 
with its claws a little below the opposite side of the ditch and therefore only a fittle behind 
the lion. Verse 42 about the panther alludiBs to the calculation tables of the spoils which 
are made use of in the huttd (see song 15, notes). Verses 64r-68 sing of the slaying of the 
hostile Amara. It is noteworthy that such slaying should be reckoned up at the end, per- 
haps not so much because it is more glorious (it is to be remembered, on the contrary, that 
among some Galla tribes the killing of Amara is not worthy of being included in the buttd, 
cf . song 34), but because it was the last victorious undertaking of the tribe, and Uierefore 
the one most present in the memory of the hearers. The festival of the buttd is the most 
significant ceremony of Galla paganism; thus the Chronicle of Gtimfi (see Prose, text 1) 
relates that Adam when he wished to convert Gdma to Islam, first of all forbade the buttd. 
In like manner, the Emperor Menilek forbade the buttd to the Galla converted to Christian- 
ity, but a terrible drought having come upon them, this misfortune was attributed to the 
abandonment of the ancient ceremonies, and Menilek was obliged to revoke his prohibition. 

143 

The solemn oath of Galla paganism is a special and most interesting rite. Rather 
than an oath, it should be called a ''sworn renimciation,'' because in it one does not swear 
to do a thing, but not to do the opposite thing. Thus, Menilek in song 54, v. 24-26, swears 
that '' they will not abstain from going among the Arussi," according to a negative formula; 
thus, the mother of Tilfa R6b& in song 15, v. 74, swears '' not to take a husband," and there 
fore to consider all men forbidden to her by oath. The oath is called by the Galla kakd or 
kakH; the Amara who border on the Galla use to indicate such a Galla oath the word 
gizzXt which really is equivalent to excommunication. The thing or person who is the 
object of the sworn renimciation by which one binds oneself not to do a certain act, 
is also called kaJcH (in Amharic yd-tagazzd). The oath is taken with the feet resting on the 
skin of a wild boar, and, at the conclusion, a four-pronged fork is hurled into the air. It is 
noteworthy to find the skin of the wild boar (regarded from most ancient times as an unclean 
animal among the Semito-Hamites) as a property of this ritual. This feature must certainly 
be very ancient. Here is a stanza which is recited as the fork is hiu*led: 

nd darbi S^ 5 badi baddH bat 

murputii kakii bdlbdlA Sdn badi 

hd ubaydy hd ubaydy 
qC^ boyin^d 4dUu 

1 '' Hurl me," has said 2 the murtutt^ of the oath. 3 H6t ubaydy! 4 May the wildboar 
inherit my house! 5 Perish! Destroy thyself I 6 O five doors, perish! 7 H6I ubaydy I 

^ Also collected by Tutscheck. 
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Notes. The murtutti (v. 2) is a bush which provides the four-tiDed forks necessary for 
the sacred promise. H6I ubaydyl (v. 3^ 7) are magic syllables without any lexical meaning. 
Perhaps the '' five doors " (v. 6) have also a magic sense which Loransiyos cannot explain 
tome. 

6. Chbistian 

144 

The Galla celebrate with special solemnity the festival of the Cross. After great bonfires 
(in Amharic ddmi!^a) preceded and followed by salutes of guns, there takes place between 
the warriors the traditional tourney with lance and shield (Amharic, gv^gs). The male 
cattle are crowned with flowers as a sign of rejoicing. The boys of the region, led by one 
who bears a flower in his hand, go to the doors of the huts and sing: 



ygk6 dardr! yd'^babd dar&r! 
kC^na manni sirbS, yd'^babd dardr I 
barari harfdsSf yd'^babd dardr! 
mdsqdl dbbd kormd, yd%ab6 dardr! 
5 ibad kor6mfni4d, yd'^babd dardr! 
ani kofU ^ngumi, yd ^habd dardr! 
Ligdi Bakd gubbi, yd^babd dardr! 
gubbi ruxUi 4dm6, yd ^babd dardr! 
and koftd^ngumniy yd^babd dardr! 
10 Rcrrd Bakd giMS, yd^babd dardr! 
gvbbl natti 4dinS, yd'^babd dardr! 
hd gubba Bdrand, yd'^babd dardr! 



dbbd wdrrd airbi, yd'Tmbd dardr! 



barart har(d8i, yd'^babd dardr! 
15 hindanqd badd86, yd^babd dardr! 

abbd wdrrd sirbi, yd^babd dardr! 

faff aid harfdsi, yd'^babd dardr! 

ijjoUi ba4d8i, yd'^babd dardr! 

dar&r d gfcifiSiJ, yd'^babd dardr! 
20 kannifni marsiU, ydlxibd dardr! 

darard bisingd, yd'^babd dardr! 

sinibird marsiUy yd'^babd dardr! 

darard masqald, yd^^babd dardr! 

iiSoUi marsiU, ydlxibd dardr! 
26 ygkd dardr! yd'^babd dar&r! 



1 Come, blossom I Blossom, O little flower! 2 Our family has simg; blossom, O little 
flower! 3 It has made the goats fall; blossom, O little flower! 4 The Cross of the one rich 
in oxen; blossom, O little flower! 5 The light of the yoimg bulls; blossom, O little flower! 
6 Not I alone have made the fire; blossom, O little flower! 7 Ligdf Bakari^ has made the 
fire; blossom, O little flower! 8 " Do thou make the fire, too! " he sent me to say; blossom, 
little flower! 9 Not I alone have made the fire; blossom, O little flower! 10 Rorrisa 
Bakarlb has made the fire; blossom, O little flower! 11 "Do thou, too, make the fire! " 
he has sent me to say; Blossom, little flower! 12 Let the horana make the fire; blossom, 
little flower! 13 The chief of the people has sung; blossom, little flower! 14 It has 
made the gnats fall; blossom, little flower! 15 It has made the hens rejoice; blossom, O 
little flower! 16 The chief of the people has sung; blossom, O little flower! 17 He has had 
the soup set on the table; blossom, O little flower! 18 It has made the boys rejoice; . 
blossom, O little flower! 19 The flowers of the verbena; blossom, O little flower! 20 The 
bees make a circle; blossom, O little flower! 21 The flowers of the sorghum; blossom, O 
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little flower! 22 The birds make their circle; blossom, O little flower I 23 The flowers of 
the Cross; blossom, little flower! 24 The boys make their circle; blossom, O little flower! 
25 Come, blossom! O little flower, blossom! 

Notes. Verses 2-3 and 13-15 jestingly say that the song has made the gnats which were 
clinging to the ceiling fall, because it has so stirred the air of the hut. In verses 6-12 the 
boys say that all are celebrating a festival for the Cross, making the bonfires, referred to 
above; also the warriors like ligdf, son of Bakari^, and his brother Rorrisa; also the noble 
bdrdnti6id (see song 141, notes) ; also the head of the tribe, who sings and by making the 
gnats fall feeds the hens. 

SONGS OF THE CARAVANS 

145^146 

When the caravans of the merchants left the regions of the Gibi^ and by way of the 
Gudrd and of the Goj^gam went to the Red Sea, the caravaners used to sing songs in 
praise of commerce along the way. Here are two of them: 

sld bond yd kuUd kdsdn mdU mdfd ruimaU'^uwiad 

sia gdnnd yd ioqik iUdn maiS 10 ddfa ndmd tdsiad 
magdlAn oddn maU g^idd gdraU^ambiBd 

dinUu boqordn mdU ndmd dikrd gababsd 

5 diegni ndmd^Uakkiai gababd badda ba>ad 

da^d maggdUM kormd hdtti d'i^e'^njallaUu 

luqqCeMi ndmd Hid 15 abbdn unU^UeUisii 
lummiik ndm^d $aUisd 

1 In summer they even make the dust rise; 2 in winter they even trample the mud! 
3 If they talk with the dark maiden, 4 and smile upon the red maiden, 5 poverty will 
never leave them. 6 Poverty is a terrible disease; 7 it penetrates the sides, 8 it bends the 
vertebrae, 9 it dresses one in rags, 10 it makes people stupid; 11 it makes every desire 
remain in the breast; 12 those who are long, it shortens; 13 those that are short it destroys 
wholly. 14 Not even the mother that has borne (the poor man) loves him any longer! 
15 Not even the father who has begotten him any longer esteems him! 

Notes. The maggdflfld of verse 6 is the Amharic maggdflM.^ Maggdflfid kofTnd means 
literally '' the male of the disease," '' a terrible disease." 

sld^rfasd yd awarrd saqdn maU uffanA mAfd go4d 

sid gdnnd yd <idgik ^Udn maU wdmiiid bodi go4d 
aUamin dikgd ba& 10 nitl ndmd di^d^d 

dmma dikgni hamdid wdmiiSd maU da^fii 

5 ndmA d'terd gababsd dsta% maU gdUi 

gababd baddi basd galU 4irsd8i''hkorii 

ta^ umsd dombl go4d dkka wdn di^sd 4dn6 

^ Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo, op. cit., maggdhM. 
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1 Even in the autumn season they walk on the dust! 2 Even in the winter season they 
trample the mud! 3 How can one escape from poverty? 4 For poverty is a misfortune. 

5 Tall men it shortens; 6 short ones it destroys wholly. 7 Of the chairs it makes little 
stools; 8 of clothes it makes rags. 9 It sends away invitations. 10 The wife of the poor man 
11 goes away without invitations. 12 Without "sit down here," she returns to her house. 
13 She goes home and quarrels with her husband, 14 as if he had beaten her! 

PASTORAL SONGS 

147-151 
6bd dCard duriesadkd oM obS 

obdaS'^bdn durd obd lamildmadddkd 

tiksS'^bdn durteasd obdsSn bor^886 

obdaAn bor^ssi tiks£n barbad^ssi 

5 tiksin barbadqssi 10 obi obi 

1 The first watering, my first one ! 2 I have had them drink the first watering, 3 I have 
led to pasture for the first watering. 4 I have had them drink, I have had them make 
muddy (the watering place). 5 I have led to pasture, I have had them eat (all the grass). 

6 It has drunk! it has drunk! 7 The second watering, my second one! 8 I have had them 
drink, I have had them make muddy (the watering place). 9 I have led to pasture, I have 
had them eat (all the grass). It has drunk! it has drunk! 

Noies. The Galla take the cattle to water twice a day. Both the first and the second 
waterings are preceded by grazing. 

add bos6 bird sirbi 

bosieUik6 airri dimbilald 

bead gaU 61 S§din Haloid 

hold qaU mib lUClali 
5 rd/6 irbi 

1 O ugly sun! 2 my ugly one! 3 The ugly one has gone in. 4 He has cut the throats 
of the sheep, 5 he has supped on sprouts, 6 then he has danced. 7 The bed is of fragrant 
grass. 8 By raising (my glances) I see thee. 9 Come! enter! look! 

Notes. The shepherds sing this when they lead back the cattle to the fold at sunset. 

aM hMii kottH iUi 4d4dbatd 

hard h&rd (an(6 5 diddiNnsd kott{t 

qcrdUi fgatd 

1 O sun, come! come! 2 On the road of the rising salt pit of C&n60, 3 beware of the 
thorns, 4 lean upon the staff! 5 Come singing! 

Notes. The shepherds sing this when at dawn they lead the flock forth from the fold. 
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hurri yd hvrri 5 gqrdbdykd qaba 
dbb&n fardd 4Wi gurrd sittt murd 

bokk& harkd qabd gdrd ydbl yd hwrri 

bokkH situ fab8d gdrd ydbl yd hurri 

1 O mist! O misti 2 The horseman has come. 3 He has a stick in his hands. 4 With the 
stick he will crush thee! 5 He has a knife in his hands; 6 he will cut off thy earsi 7 Go 
up on the mountain, O mist! 8 Go up on the mountain, O mist! 

Notes. A playful song of the shepherds in misty weather. 

abbdfardd foUik 5 «omM ffuddd jaJA hai 

gabdhd hotqllik bodi dind durd bat 

bofUd Miitd mik ^dwaliisi 
bofiU gaUd 

1 O master of the swift courser, 2 short, little, 3 thou eatest sprouts, ho^itS. 4 Thou 
wilt return a prisoner! 5 Come forth under the great sycamore! 6 Come forth before the 
lances of the enemies! 7 Come, gallop! 

Notes. This is a song of contempt of the shepherds for the horsemen who gallop pass- 
ing near the flocks. Bo^Ud (v. 3) is a green vegetable similar to the sprouts, also a food of 
the poor. 

PROSE 

Introduction. I had begun the collection of various kinds of Galla popular literature 
in prose, and, as may be seen, had succeeded in gathering a number of texts, when by the 
order of the Italian military authorities, my assistant, Loransiyos W&lda Yasus (see Intro- 
duction to this article), was sent back to his country, or rather, sent to his last residence at 
Keren in Eritrea. This sudden return of Loransiyos to his country not only prevented my 
completing the collection of prose texts, but left me without explanation, or at least without 
all the necessary explanation, of some texts which I had already gathered; for instance, 
several songs, the remainder of the Chronicle of Gtlma, and another long historical text 
relating to the cruelty of King Fdysa Lamti. 

I. Prose Works on Historical Subjects 

1. The Oral Chronicle of the Kingdom of Gtmk. 

As among all primitive people historical and genealogical traditions abound, so in the 
independent Galla kingdoms such traditions assume the form of genuine chronicles. Since 
writing does not exist, these chronicles are handed down orally from father to son. Their 
existence has been hitherto unknown. Yet they are not without importance for the si)ecial 
history of the kingdom with which they deal, and for the general history of Ethiopia, as 
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one can obtain from it references to the condition of the region which is at present Galla, 
before the invasion of this people into Ethiopia, and at the same time receive information 
as to the relations between these Galla kingdoms and Christian Abyssinia. Nor should one 
show himself skeptical of the possibility that oral tradition constitutes a fount of informa- 
tion of importance concerning ancient events. For example, Conti Rossini^ observed 
that in the oral liistorical traditions gathered by Bieber in Eaffa,' there was reference to a 
Sipenhao, i.e. Sapenhi, governor of the Inn&ryS under the rule of Malak Saggad, also re- 
corded in the written Ethiopian chronicle of this king. In this work I have collected proof 
of the preservation through the centuries of the legends about the Emperor Theodore I ; 
and in the course of my studies of the Eushite peoples, I have frequently had the opportimity 
to observe that the genealogies of their tribes which the natives know, are a source of informa- 
tion not to be despised. Unfortunately, however, as I have said, among the chronicles of 
the Galla kingdoms, this of GtimS is the first which has been published. And the Amharic 
conquest, by destroying the independence of the Galla kingdoms, has resulted in these 
chronicles becoming less known day by day among the Galla people themselves, because 
there is now lacking one of the principal reasons for the existence of the chronicles: that 
of exalting the noble origin and the deeds of the reigning dynasty. (Observe that the chroni- 
cle of GtimS mentions only the family of Adam.) These chronicles stopped at the Amharic 
conquest. The struggles of the Amharic chiefs, their rise and fall, and their disagreements, 
aie not, Loransiyos says emphatically, subjects dealt with in the stories of the sons of 
OrmS. Now the chronicles are known only to the elders. It would, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, be of great scientific interest to collect them soon, before the remembrance of them is 
lost and these xmique historical documents fall into oblivion. 

The present chronicle has the title Dvbbi motHmmd GUmdy which Loransiyos translates 
in Amharic, YdrGHma mangisl ndgar, *^ Chronicle of the Kingdom of GtimS " (the Galla 
dvbbi, from the root dubb^ '^ to Efpeak,'' corresponds exactly in sense to the Amharic ndgdr, 
" account," " thing," " contest "). The chronicle b^ns with the account of the way in 
which the Adamite dynasty got possession of the kingdom of GtimS. It should have ended 
with the crudi death sentence of the last king, Abbfi Foggf, decreed by R&s Tasammft; 
however, as I have said above, I was unable to finish my work, and, unfortunately, 
was prevented from publishing the last fragment gathered of this chronicle, because 
many points in it are obscure to me. Therefore, I have published only a summary of it, 
reserving the publication of the original until, with the aid of some native, I have revised 
and cleared it up. 

^ Cario Conti Roaoiii, ' Studii 8U alcune popolaiioni dell' EUopia,' (Riyista degli studii Orientali, 6th year, pt. 2, 
p. 416). 

* Friediicb J. Bieber, ' Das Land Eaffa und seine Bewohner/ (Revue des fitudes Ethnogn^hiques et Sodolo- 
giques, Paris, 1909, p. 225-249). 
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Dubbi motihmna Gtuna. 

I. Addm (dkka tur6. ^biiCd Tald kiessdUi turi. C<Ocka kdna k^sa wdSdtu {fird. Addm wdSa 
4dgdddn fufSy gafdrsd gadi ^l^na, gafdrad kormdsa qali fUUu. Addm ndrnd aJdcdna iwri. Arbd boq& 
qabiUi knffisd. Addm ndmd akkandti. Odfd Dagoytn adamd bu '<, Addm inargi. ladn argindn 
baqatdni. Namidii kuni biniknad jfidni baqdtani. Abbd aid Dagoytn ^diUU kitnni. Kdn namiiSit 
hard j^H ildlal 6e4S Dagoyin ^d%i6i k<m ta ^i §gi. Oafarsl digddmd ta 'i 4'^JL Adam kd ^i, ebd ^nqabd. 
Hdrkd guild dUkd figUi tdkko qdbaU. Yadt guddiidd'^sa gafdrsd mogoU qdbS. Bitdtti diebU6 kuffis^. 
Hadii qabd gdU. Gdrfarsd kdna baU qajjI^U wdidUi gaU. Pdgd kdna hdrkd iSkko^nqabi balbaldsa hank, 
Gafdrsd kdna ftufaU gaU. Gafdrsd kdna otii \inn6 hinturin marummdni gati. Maid gdfd maU gdgar- 
rdUu'^nbasln naU fiiS. ^gdUn galU dbbd aldtti himU. AUdmgod6f 6^4in. Gafarsl jadt hdrkd'^nqabS 
qaU. QaUH^sd matdfi marumrndn gati. 6§4dni dbbd aldtii himdni, Abbdn mild gdUti mdti DagayUi 
himi. Motin Dagoyi SarhdraddA turS. Hinni dbbd mildtti: mik ^du kdna fidi! ^fd^. £gdu kdna wdmi. 
Sarboradddn. Ammandn: aU giirbd! ^f^. Dubbin kdn dugdddt 6^ gdfati. Jhigilmd, goftdkS! 
i^, Akka ati argiti kand, namni bird yd argi, fdrdd dn si kiknna! i^. Y6 dubbl kdn sSbd ta '^, 
dkka korbikssa hold ndn si qaldl jj^. Dvbbi kand wuU go4i. Ndmd kUdaldmd lakkd6 Sarbaraddd 
^diMi kiknne. Agarslsif 6^. ToW 6^fu4aUHadamdbu'6. Gdra kudalamd kani ilsldni Addm 
inargani. Ydnamd! ydnamdl 6§4dniwdmdni. Mildsamirgd6lfu4ai6ildU. NamiiSi*adi4d. NamSn 
biniknsdl 6^ni sodcUdni. Kdna^'mbaqdtani. Ammandn mdl galU mdUUi himnd arginto; hardf 
b&ri hin^gnal Gl^idni mart goddni. Kandn gdyd lamd §gdnu Gafdrsd solanUkssd duft^ gafdrsd kdna 
UtitUaUqdbi. HinqdUfldia. UtiimdiUildnifii6. Namnikinbddan&fldtal 6§ddnt sodatdni. Irrdlii 
baqatdni ta *ani, Ammandn isdni ydgga tinnd turdni gafarsln 4aUln 4'^fL Gafdrsd kdna qqbi, qabUi 
qunH qunSisUi lukd'^sa lamdni hi46. Hi4iH afdn jjalA qdbati ^ImatS. Andn gafdrsd kdna 4ugiy q^nJii 
kdna irra hiki gddi g^4 ""dtsa* Gafarsi ilmdsa fudaU aditmi. Ammandn gdra mandM qaj^le waidsoM 
gait; baUbaJA wdMsa kdna hdrkd tokk&n irra fu4i gaU fufati fis6. Ammandn jarri^tti iufaniti Sar- 
bGradddUi himdni. Dubbin iugaU^ yd gofidkd. 6^ni SarbdUi himdni. SarbAn 4ga dubbin dugaU 
i^ni daqdti dn qabd! 6^. Dagoyi daiiasi moggd kdna dbbd bu '6, iaqM argi. ^dkkd ki^sa'^sa 
4dbaU: mdl gdna qamnat 6^1 Namd arbd gadi §lmii, gafdrsd qdbiqaliimdlliA danda' 6 qdbat (j^Jtu. 
X>dgd hinni baXbalA itti (Hfi kdna hundHmti dUld harkisal jjl^di. Harkisdni 4a44obdni. Kuni ndmd 
miti Sayffini maU! (j^ni. Ammandn dlsi gaU. Gdfd Sarbdn 4^6 galU, durbi Dagoyi! Ani ndn 
qabd! j^l Attdm goU qdbaUat G^ni. Durbi: ndn qabd namidid! 6^tU! G^ni SarbdUi himdni. 
Intdld kdna ruUti fidd! 6^. 6ga inidld kdna SarboUi fiddn. Attdm gdU qdbda yd^ntdldkdf drfid^. 
G^ssi, aOi nd kai mandn itti galU'^sa balbald, ibiddd nd kiknni, mindn giiyd t6rbd kdn ndttu nd kC^ni! 
£gdu ndmd t&rbd nd kiknni. Gdfd gUyd torbd ndn qaba! (jf^. Ammandn 4gdu tdrbd gdfd guyd tdrbd 
kienni erg6 Sarb^addd ^dUn kdrd tdkko (dkkd buldni, iS6n kopds6 rafU. Intdld giessdni balbald mdnd 
kadni. Hinni ndmd bat turt Addm. Ydgga intdld bdlbaldtti tikssu, yadd gafarsdtti galitti bait 4uft. 
Gafdrsd kdna Idfd kat. Mdli kdn ndtti'^afdut (j^dt. Ndmd ndmd kdn j^u kdn! Gafdrsd kdna lafd 
kat qdltti Mti. Wd tdkko mdnd ^nbuldint fiit. Ganamd yoggd Idfd inidld kdn ilQlt wd ttti '^ndubbdnnif 
bird darbt aditmt. C<il^^ i^qt gafdrsd qdbt duft qalatt fldtt. ffdtt ydgga fitA wdSdtti gait butt. Gdfd 
lamdffd intaldtti lafdtti ildlt qabt durbUmmdit fv4att. Intdla kdn qdbait hdlkdn kand buUto barHmti 
(dkkd iaqt. Gafdrsd guddd 4ad4ab6, ilmd gafdrsd qdbatt 4uf6. Gdfd lamdffd gafdrsd kdnd fldtttti bult, 
niti goiatt mandtti galit. Mandtti galdt adamS dubit bu '6. Gafdrsd da44dbt, wdrdbbd qabate gait. 
GdUti inidld w&jiin fist. Gdfd saddffd balbald harkisi fufdmu didt dkka duri; ammandn bdBbaldlu 
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fufin (dkka daqi. £gd& mni indaftu. Hinni mannd''n$ir&. Intaldti kdpd argdni. Sgamalin ta 'dt 
Oedani. BaJbald afdn band buU, harkisS 4ad4abi. IHra gafdrsd guddd fiditi, hulettid ilmd gafdr&d 
w&rdbbd fidi. Kandn ganamd bdrd bdr kottu! G^Uti. Ammandn ganamdn ^ufdni. Kuruppt'^nni 
qdbaU gdUti, wdl4kkaS6 fidU, wdhkkd 4^i44db6 buU. Ammandn fudatdni galdni. tlgdu ganamA 
halkani'^n4(ifte, mdnd bandn, 61 galdni qabatdni Adamin. Qdbatdni fuddni galdni, mandtti gdUSdni. 
Fiddni moti Dagoy6Ui kCenndn, Motin Dagoyi mdnd kiennSf inialdUi fud6 gaU, niU gotJaU. Ydgga 
iUn lUfdftu intaUiy ^>6n8a duniima kudafuri biU. Maqdrikd dbbd Bdldtti! 6^6. Ammandn Sar- 
horaddd gdrba kudcMnfuiaU: ani si dufd! j^. Garbi (dkka boS6 mMnd g64af 6^ Sarb&n, ammandn 
vMUH'^mdni; firrisAmd ganamd Adamin Sarbd aj^L Gdfd Sarb&n du % wdrqC^ qybdrra bafaU Sarbd; 
gdfd lamdffd Dagoytn Sarbd awdldme. Namni kiin balddd! WdrqC^ (ga qvbdrra bafaU hd mJ6u! 6§ddni 
mdsi&dn. 

II. Ammandn hinni Gumdin mdi. Gdfd bar(Amd GumA bar^OimA Dagoyi ydbd, akkasUii mctCmmd 
JvdM Adamin. Adamin Saytdndrra 4alaU, namdrra 4dlat& ni'^mhdkgnu. F6n hinni^'nndtin^njir&f 
darbati'^nddbiA, dvbbaWnqpld. Ammandn asaUamil j^ Gumddd. Gumdn Oromd tari; buUdaa 
baUikse; mot&mmd kdn motHmmd isldmdti! ij^. Akkdna dafi asaUami Adamin. Gdfd hinni du % 
ilmisa GUmd itSL mM, maqdnsa (jiVid kdn jj^mu. 6il6d biyd DagoyUi kopdsa mdi. 

III. Gdfd (jiUid du % ilmisa mde Onio kdn jj^mu. On66n Gimmd Gdmmd Gikrd Uti Idle, Hannd 
daiiafaU, N&nno GaJXi daidafU. Kandf maqdnsa dbbd dMd j^mi. Waranni Addm ditx Bald i^ni. 
Waranni OnSo akkasltU Bald j^mii. Maqdnsa Abbd Bald S§4dni. Hinni intdld Ginnmd h%erumMs6I 
Fdn ndm& barbadM qalHsi. NiUnsa diddUi fdn sari goU: biUaltra f&n namdti! 6^U6ti kienniU. 
Hinajdal gaii! j^. Kandn fdn namd ^IsifU. Ammandn: hundHmd godtra! jj^l Bail 4dkd nd 
hafi! jl^. BidirA soksisi, daiiUi naqsisi giUi. LUitti (dankattt) d'^oU^ l^d kand qpmdsd 4 'o^ 
a§^. 

IV. Gdfd hinni du ^H, ilmisa mJdi Qawt kdn jUdmu. Maqdn wdrdnisa Ahbd Bald ij^ddni dkka 
wdrdnd dbbdsdUi. Hinni digddmi tdrbd nadd'C^i qdb6. Abbdn B^d mdtin Gimmd mari torbd ^gi. 
Tcrbdn marin k&n doqt&i 6 mandtti galU. fhksS harr6 qalSisS d^iddf sogidddUi naqsies6o itti kctnni. 
Namni torbd kin ndtdni buldni. Bdda kandtti ganamd ydgga ta' 6 ndma §dd kani daksisi torbaffdti 
gdfd^Ui gtessdni. Maqdnsa Abbd Malati turi. I>aq6 4dgd hurra ta' 6. BiSdn fidi! 6^ garbiUidd. Abbdn 
Bald barfdmd ddbaU ta '6 ildla. BiSdnitti dagd diqL MdliUi ddgd diqU/af j^. Ndmd GCmd jabddd, 
mindn GumA jaJbddd; biSdniUi yd ani ddgd ^iga, Idfd ta 'd Idtal jj^. Kandn dakslsa! ^f^. 6ga 
dafi $§nndn ydgga dakiUti darbix: 

dinq'^dbbd Bald! dinq^abbd Bald! 
n<L ddhjTnsfyt/s; nu dadi s^ne! 

ydgga hinni S^ii: ddgd kandrra ka 'i! j^dS. Mdqdnkik ^ut j^. Abbd Maldti! j^. MaldkHk 
wd/jjijin hiyakMi gali! S§di gad'^tfisd. Ammandn 6immd galdni, Abbd Bgqdtti: akkdna goid motin 
Gumd! i^ni himdni. Namdkd mdlif akkdna gdtdt i^ti ^gaid Abbd Bgqdn. Siyu ndn daksisa! 
i^ Ahbd BoqdUi ^gaU Abbdn Bald. Abbd BQqdn Idld itti ddmaU. Abbdn Bald: nd ddbarsi! Gam- 
mddd S^idn, Gommdn: toW j^idti ddbarsd. Ammandn dufdni Fafdti iMloldni. 6gdu mukd ydbsisdH 
qgd&n kUn mvkdrra tiessd: yd Abbd Bald! yd Abbd Bald! j§ttd egdiin (jimmdn mUkd kdna dl iWe. 
Ydgga Hdlu ndmd tokkiti mukdrra ttessd arge. Mdl ahbdkd nd wdmtaf i^ Abbdn Bald. BiUdnmdrmd 
ahbdkiiti hd kutu. 6^6 dxebisi AJibd Bdloti. Ammandn: qpttd nd fida! jj^ Gumddd mUkd kdna 
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murdi i(4S. QoUd fiddni, rnHkd kdna firdnif ^du kdna aj^ni. Ammandn (kmmd iUi ka* Hi dbbd 
fdrdd afvrtami afir fu4aU mdtin Gimmd. Namnl GimmA gudddid. Gumdn kannUd kdna 4o44oMi 
gdfd tdkho lafdrra Gumd JH6 (kmmdn. Ammandn gdU baqati Gumd. Abbdn B^d: namni lamP 
aj^ 4ddd'^ndibbaUn ndmd afir Oumdin a^si ^naU! 046 sitrd tum6. Kandn ka ^iti namni tokkiSii 
GimmA ttmd dbbd Gumdin kudafuH aj^, Nagari Batd jj^ni. GimmA ilm& ndmd guddd, garbiSdd mM. 
Adami ku4ofuH ai^si. KudafuH af§96 gdfd ka' i daqS, mdti GimmA fvHurd: mitioa aiiftS, yd gurbdf 
Gfnndn: kudafuH Adamin quUd^naj^I j^. Mdlin bitiUa dkka Adamitit Gfnndn: OramAn 
QumA ddgnd'^ntayidtu! j^, Adamin iddmd 4ogni tayiH4d. G^j mdti Ahbd Bgqd fUldurdUi fidi 
agarsisS. Ammandn kdn boSanU hundinu gdti fcctnni. Ammandn mdtin GimmA ga4i <^^. Ammandn 
NagaH Batd qard kCennifi dbbd Idfd go4i guUaflM ta 'i. Gumdif GimmA Abbdn Bqqdji Abbdn Bald 
ammandn ardramani. 

Chronicle of the Ejmgdom of Guma. 

I. The Legend of Adam. Adam lived in the woods, lived in the forest of Ebicia Tal6 (1). 
In this forest there is a cave. Adam closed the opening to the cave with a stone, milked 
the buffaloes, killed the big buffaloes and ate them. Such a man was Adam. When the 
Dagoy6 (2) went out to hunt, they saw Adam. They saw him and fled. '^ This man is a 
wild beast, " they thought, and fled. The DagoyS gave a guard to the chief huntsman (3). 
The Dagoy6 said to them, '' Spy out what this man does! '' The guard stood and waited. 
After a while, twenty buffaloes came. Adam rose,; he did not take a lance; he followed 
(the buffaloes) unarmed until he caught one; he seized by the haunches a yoimg buffalo 
which wa3 quite large. He dragged it to the left and threw it down. Then, taking a knife, 
he cut its throat. Then he shouldered this buffalo and went to the cave, which he entered. 
He seized that rock which served as a door to the cave with one hand and oi)ened the door. 
He entered carrying the buffalo. Although this buffalo was not small, he threw away only 
the entrails. He did not even take off the skin; he ate the whole of it except the head and 
the horns (4). The guard went back and spoke to the head of the scouts (5). '' What did 
he do? '^ the latter asked. '' He seized (it) with (imarmed) hands, and cut its throat. He 
killed it and threw away nothing but its head and the entrails," the guard related to the 
chief of the scouts. 

The chief guide entered to speak with Ejng Dagoy6. King Di^oyd was then SarbSraddd. 
He said to the chief guide, ''Come, bring hither this guard!" The former called the guard. 
Then Sarboraddd asked, '' Young man, is this story true? " '' It is true, my lord," he 
replied. '' If then another sees what thou hast seen, I will give thee a horse. But if this 
story is a lie, I will cut thy throat like a sheep's," said Sarboradd6. And so they made an 
agreement. Sarb5radd6 chose twelve men and gave them to the guard. '' Show them 
(Adam) I" he said. " Very well," replied the former, and with the twelve men he went 
out into the country. These twelve men watched and saw Adam. '' man! O man! " 
they shouted and called him. He lifted up his right foot and looked. The man (Adam) 
was white (6). '' This giant is a wild animal," they thought and were afraid; therefore they 
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fled. Then they said, *' When we return, what shall we tell the king that we have seen? " 
and therefore they decided to remain there another day. Thus they waited two days. A 
full-grown buffalo came; Adam fell upon this buffalo, seized him, cut his throat and de- 
voured him. While they were looking at him, he finished (eating) it. " This man will eat 
us next! " they said and were afraid. Then they ran far away and there they stopped. 
Then, when they had stood still a while, there came a mother buffalo. Adam seized the 
buffalo and tore off withes, and bound its haunches together (7). Having bound it, he 
took hold of it underneath and milked it. He drank the milk of this buffalo, then freed it 
of those withes, and took off the fetters. The buffalo with its little one went away. Then 
he (Adam) went toward home and entered his cave. He raised the door of his cave with 
one hand, entered, closed the door again, and went to sleep. Then they came and told 
Sarboraddd. " The story was true, my lord," they said to Sarb6 (8). 

When they said to Sarb6 that the story was true, he said, '^ I will go and seize Adam." 
He gathered together the DagoyS people, descended to that elephant wood, went and saw 
him. He stood still in the middle of the wood. '' How shall we seize him? A man who milks 
elephants, who seizes buffaloes and eats them up, who will be able to catch him? " he said. 
" This stone with which he has closed the doorway, all my army pull at it! " he said. 
They pulled, but they accomplished nothing. " This is not a man; it is Satan," they said. 
Then Sarbdradd6 gave up the undertaking and went back. 

When Sarbd gave up the undertaking and returned, the young daughter of the DagoyS 
said, " I will seize him." " How wilt thou capture him? " they said to her, and they told 
Sarb6 that the girl had said, '^ I will capture him." Then he said, '^ Bring this girl to me." 
Then they brought the girl to Sarbd. " How wilt thou seize him, my daughter? " asked 
Sarbd. " Take me, leave me at the door of the house which he enters; give me some 
fire, give me food for seven days, give me seven guards. In seven days I wUl capture him! " 
(9) said she. Then SarbOraddd gave her seven guards for seven days and sent her. The 
guards passed the night on a path in the woods; she slept alone. They took the girl then 
and placed her at the door of the house. Adam had gone out of the house. When they placed 
the girl at the door, Adam came with a young buffalo on his shoulders. He set down the 
buffalo. " What odor do I smell? " he said. '' It is what is called man, man! " He put 
down that buffalo, cut its throat, and ate it. He did not leave even a little piece; he ate 
the whole of it. When in the morning he saw that girl, he did not say a word to her; he 
passed by her and went away. He went into the wood, seized a buffalo, returned, cut its 
throat, and ate it. When he had finished eating, he entered the cave and spent the night 
there. The second day he looked at the girl on the ground, seized her, and took away her 
virginity. He took this girl and passed the night; the next day he went to the wood. He 
could not catch a big buffalo; he took a young one of the buffalo and came back (10). 
The second day he ate this buffalo and spent the ni^t; he made her his wife; he had her 
enter his house. He had her enter the house and went back to the country. He could not 
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catch buffaloes, and returned after catching an antelope. He returned and slept with the 
girl. The third day he pushed the door, but it did not close as formerly. Then, without 
having closed the door, he weqt to the woods. Then those guards came. He was not at 
home; they foimd the girl alone. '' Well, how are things going? " they asked her. '' He 
passed the night with the door open, because he pushed it but could not close it> Before, he 
brought a big buffalo; after one night he brought a little buffalo and an antelope. So come 
tomorrow at dawn," she said. Then they came the next morning. He had returned with 
a gazelle and had eaten only half of it. He had not been able to eat the other half and thus 
he had passed the night. Then they entered to captiure him. The guards came at early 
dawn and opened the door. They took Adam by surprise. They seized him and returned 
with him (to the city) and brought him into the house (of the king) ; they led him to the 
king of the Dagoy6 and handed him over to him. Since the king of the Dagoyd gave him 
a house, Adam took the girl, made her his wife and entered (that house). When his wife 
was pregnant, he bought for himself a lance fourteen cubits long. ^' My name is Abba 
Bald," he said (11). Then he took fifteen slaves and said to SarbOraddd, *^ I will come to 
fight with thee." '' What can a slave made prisoner in the woods do to me? " said Sarbo- 
raddo. Then they came to combat; at the first dawn Adam killed Sarbd. When Sarb6 
died, Adam took the gold ring from the finger of Sarbd (12). The second day Sarbd, the 
Dagoyd, was buried. '' This man is an evil spirit. Since he has taken the gold ring from 
the king's finger, let him reign," they said and they let him reign. 

II. The Reigns of Adam and Gilid. When he mounted the throne of Gtlma, the throne 
of the Dagoy6, thus did Adam rule. Whether Adam was bom of the devil or bom of himfian 
beings, we do not know. There was no flesh that he did not eat; if he hurled a lance, he 
did not miss the mark; if he spoke, he did not err. Then he said to the Gtima, '^ Become 
Mussulmen." The Gtima were pagans. Adam abolished the festival of the buM. *' This 
kingdom is a Mussulman kingdom," he said. So Adam quickly made them become 
Mussulmen (13). When he died, his son of the name of Cjfl6& reigned over Gtima. 6flca 
reigned only over the land of the Dagoyd. 

III. Tfie Reign of OnSo. When 6flca died, his son by the name of On6o reigned. Onco 
fought against 6fmma, G6mma, and Gibra. He made an expedition against Hdnna; he 
made an expedition against the N6nno Gaccf. Therefore, he was called abba diUa^ i.e. 
'' father of the expedition " (14). The lance of Adam was called in ancient times Bald; 
the lance of Onco was also called Bald. His name was therefore Abba Bald. He married 
a ^1 of G6mma. He desired to eat human flesh and therefore he cut the throats (of men). 
But his wife did not wish it and prepared for him dog's meat. '' The human flesh is 
cooked," she said and gave it to him. '' It smells bad! Throw it away! " he said. And 
thus (his wife) made him give up hmnan flesh. Then he said, '' I have done everything. 
There remains for me to swim in hydromel." He had a great trunk hollowed out; he 
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had it filled full of hydromel. He immersed himself ia it and drank (15). This drink 
struck him in the chest, killed him. 

IV. The Beign of 6aw6. When he died, his son by the name of 6aw6 reigned (16) ; the 
name of his lance was Abba Bald as was the name of his father's lance. He married twenty- 
seven women. Abbfi Boqfi, king of Gimma, sent him seven ambassadors. These seven 
ambassadors came and entered the house (of the king). (Caw6) secretly had the throat of 
an ass cut, had it cooked with butter and salt; and gave it to them (17). These seven men 
ate and spent the night. After this when it was morning, six of the men (of the ambassa- 
dors) he sent to the millstone. The seventh, on the other hand, when they brought him 
forth, — his name was Abba Malat6 (literally, " father of cunning ") — went and sat on 
the millstone. He said to the slave, " Bring some water." Abba Bal6 was seated on the 
throne and was looking on. (Abba MalatS) washed the stone of the millstone with the 
water. " Why dost thou wash the millstone?" asked (Abba Bal6). " The people of Gtima 
are hard, the cereals of Gtimfi are hard. Let us see whether I succeed at least in softening 
the millstone by wetting it with water," replied the other. Then, " Have them grind," 
ordered Abba Bal6. Then while they made the millstone revolve quickly, (Abbfi Malat6) 
sang: 

" wonder of Abba Bald ! wonder of Abba Bald I 
We did not think of grinding. We thought of hydromel " (18) 

When he had spoken thus, (Abba Bal6) ordered, '^ Rise from that millstone," and he 
asked him, ^'Whatisthy name?" The former repUed, "Abbfi Malatfe" (Uterally, "father 
of cimning "). " Then return to thy country, thou and thy cunning," said (Abbfi Bal6) 
and he sent him away. Then they retiimed to Gimmfi and told Abbfi Boq& how the king 
of Gtimfi had treated them. " Why hast thou treated my people thus?" Abbfi Boqfi sent 
to ask (the king of Gtima). Abbfi Bal6 sent back in reply, " I wish thee to grind, too." 

Abbfi Boqfi then declared war on him. Abbfi Bal6 asked the king of G6mmfi to let 
them pass (through the territory of G6mmfi) . G6nmaLfi consented and let him pass. Then 
they advanced and drew up in battle line on the Fa$& (19). (The king of G6mmfi) having 
had a scout climb up on a tree, the one on the tree shouted, " O Abbfi Bal6! O Abbfi 
Bal6!" (Abbfi Bald) raised his eyes toward that tree. When he looked and saw that man 
who was on the tree, he said, " Why do you call me my father? " The other replied, 
" May the sword cut off the neck of thy father." Then Abbfi Bal6 said to the men of Gtimfi, 
" Bring me an axe, and cut down this tree." They brought an axe, cut down the tree, and 
thus killed that scout (20). Then Gimmfi moved forward. The king of (jfmmfi had with 
him forty-four horsemen (21). The people of (^fmmfi were nimierous. The men of Gtimfi 
could do nothing against that swarm of bees; in one day the army of 6inmifi destroyed 
the people of Gtimfi, the army of Gtimfi. Then the Gtimfi returned fleeing (to their own 
coimtiy). 
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Abbft B5qft made a law which said, " The warrior who has killed oiily two enemies may 
not anoint himself with butter (22); instead it shall be one who has killed four of the people 
of GtSmS.'' Then a man of 6£mmft, of a good family (23), killed fourteen of the Gtimft. 
When he went away after having killed fourteen of the Gtimft, the king of G&nm& himself 
having asked him, ''How many have you killed, yoimg man? "he replied, '' I have killed 
and have taken the genitals of fourteen princes of the Adamites." And the king having 
asked him, ''How do you know that they are Adamites?" he replied, "The pagans of G(hn& 
are not circumcised. The Adamites, on the other hand, being Mussulmen, are circumcised 
(24). He brought (the trophies) into the presence of King Abbft BOqft and showed them to 
him. Then all the prisoners paid the ransom, and then the king of (j(mm& let them go. 
llien he gave the government of a district to Nagarf Bat6, made him a property owner, 
and he became a vassal. Gtlmft and (jfmmA, Abb& BOq& and Abb& Bald then made peace. 

Summary of the last passage of the chronicle. (See Introduction, pages 148-149.) The 
chronicle continues narrating a war which broke out shortly after between Gtimfi and the 
Li^a Billd. Garbf Gild, chief of the li^a Billd, cuts a plant of makannisa {croUm macros- 
tachys) and binds it to an olive branch. He calls together the assembly of the UbqjBL Billd 
and says he wishes to send the two branches bound togeth^ to 6aw6 On6o, declaring to 
him that he (6awd) is the makannisa (a plant despised among the Galla, used as a remedy 
for venereal diseases), while he (Garbf 6ild) is the ever green olive. The deputation having 
been sent, Gawd and Garbf prepare for war. Garbf Gild is advised by his son, Nagau Garbf, 
to avoid a face to face battle with the army of Gtimft which is more numerous in cavalry; and 
instead, to have the army pass through the territory of the neighboring kingdom of GommS, 
so as to attack the army of GtimS from the rear. Garbf Gild accepts the advice, calls to 
his aid Gfmmft Arg5, Gfnunfi Gudayft, K^kku, the Lf^a Sibii, the Jjtbqs, Naqamtd, and the 
Li^a HordA. Gawd is occupied with these preparations; but nevertheless he sends this 
word to Garbf Gild: "You will enter GtimS, to be sure, but fastened to the tail of my 
horse." The contingents of the Li!^a Sibd and of the Li^a Hordft arrive to help Garbf Gild. 
The latter having crossed the Lfmmu territory without a struggle attack the kingdom 
of GdmmS. In a single day Gdmmfi is defeated and the Li^a arrive at the Fa$&. Their 
vanguard crosses the river. The royal enclosure of GOmmfi is taken by the Libqa and the 
king's women are made prisoners; the king of Gdmmfi escapes into the kingdom of Gika. 
The army of GtSmfi hastens to the Fa$ft; it arrives there on a Thursday evening. Gawd 
Onio says to wait for the dawn before beginning battle, because he is not a hyena that 
fights by night. The next day, Friday, the Mussulmen of the Gtimft army offer their 
morning prayer. Garbf Gild sends a messenger to Gawd On6o to inquire of him ironically 
if before joining battle, he must also wait for the Gtimfi Mussulmen to take their coffee. 
Meanwhile a column of Likia cavalry has crossed the Faffi unexpectedly and having 
crossed the Gtimfi frontier is devastating the country in the rear of the hostile army. 
Messengers arrive for Gawd Onio who teU him this. Gawd, preoccupied, does not give 
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battle that day. The day after, Saturday, the devastations in GtimS continue. (jaw6 on 
the other hand gives battle and is vanquished. His defeated army is scattered in flight. 
Garbi 6il6 returns victorious to BiU6: '' I have gained my end! Instead of the five Li^a 
having been taken, the GtSmft have been takeni Instead of the sons of L^a having been 
made prisoner, the sons of Gtima have been taken prisoner! Instead of the vultiure descend- 
ing upon my land, the vulture has descended upon the land of Gtima, and has ravaged the 
possessions of GtimSl I have gained my end! " 

Here my accoimt is interrupted. 

Notes 

(1). Ebii6& Tald is a wooded region between Gtima and the N6nn5 Ga26f. GtimS took 
it from H^ AbbS BdrS in ancient times. Recently a king of Gtimft (perhaps Abbft 6ublr) 
gave this land to Burrti B&rft to govern. The latter, however, made himself independent 
of the kingdom of Gtima. 

(2). This was the reigning dynasty in Gtima before the Adamites. 

(3). Literally, aJbha aid means ''master of the country." It was the title held by the 
head and organizer of the royal hunts. 

(4). Therefore, the GtimS nobility, like the head of the ruling dynasty, eat neither the 
head nor the intestines of butchered animals. The rule has its origin in the beliefs of Kush- 
ite paganism, which are also prevalent among the Somali. 

(5). Abba mild (literally, ''master of the legs") was the head of the guides and the 
scouts. 

(6). The idra of the descent of certain royal Galla and Sidama dynasties from the 
Portuguese is widespread (see song 15, notes). Perhaps saying that Adam was a white 
man points to similar ideas existing in GtimS. 

(7). It is a Galla custom to tie the hind hoofs of animals to be milked with fetters of 
withes. Compare song 33, notes, and song 126, notes. 

(8). Sarbd is the name Sarboraddd, shortened according to the GaUa custom. 

(9). Notice the repetition of the number 7. 

(10). As may be seen, by degrees as Adam draws near to the Dagoyd girl, he loses part 
of his gigantic strength, and, therefore, the results of his himtMig become more insignificant. 

(11). The custom prevails among the Galla of assuming as a battle name the name 
given to the warrior's own lance. Here Adam has himself called Abbs Bal6, even as FitS^ 
wrSri Sorf had for a war-name Abbs Gambar (6ambar was his lance). See song 55. 

(12) The gold ring was the symbol of royalty in GtimS as in the other Galla kingdoms 
beyond the Gibife. Cf. Massaja, op. cit., vol. 6, p. 6-14. 

(13). Compare, however, note 24. 

(14). The other kings of GtimS, also, up to the last one, AbbS Foggf, had the title of 
dbbadHla. 

(15). I do not imderstand the word dankdttif which is here foimd in the text. 
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(16). GtBw&f that is, ''psrthon/' The name is common among the Galla as a proper 
name either of a person or a tribe, certainly chosen in order to invoke favor for the person 
or the tribe, the serpent in the pagan religion of the Kushites being considered as the in- 
carnation of a divinity. Cf. Conti Rossini, 'Note sugli A^au ' said my unpublished works 
on the W&Ubio and the K6mo. 

(17). Cf. Guidi; * Strofe e brevi testi Amarici/ op. cit., p. 17. 

(18). That is, as Guidi correctly interpreted, " we ambassadors expected to be received 
with honors, and not to be obliged to grind com." I prefer to translate dakH as a verbal 
noun from the root ddky " to grind," rather than as the noim, " flour." 

(19). The river Fd$& between G6nmi& and Gimm&. 

(20). That is, the scout had imprudently leaned forward; he was surrounded by the 
men of Gtlma. Nevertheless he had the audacity to insult the father of Gawd. 

(21). As may be seen, the wars of the Galla reigns resemble in regard to the small 
nmnber of combatants the usual skirmishes of the Bedouins. 

(22). Compare song 34. 

(23). Literally, "father's son." See song 23, notes. 

(24). Compare note 13 and the historical remarks at the end. 

Historical Observations. It is worth while to compare the chronicle here published and 
translated, with the sources hitherto known of the history of GtimS. There are three pieces 
of information received from natives and published by D'Abbadie ^; a genealogy of the 
kings of Gtima, with anecdotes about some of the kings, published by Cecchi '; the part 
concerning GrimS of the very short SUnia dei loro regni (of the Ma^^), taken from a manu- 
script compendjium of Abyssinian history, publ^ed and translated by Guidi.' 

The origin of the reigning dynasty of GilmS from Adam, the man of the woods, gives 
rise to an interesting legend in the chronicle which I have gathered. But Loransiyos 
himself pointed out to me that there were in GtimS some who, contrary to the version of 
the chronicle, maintained the descent of the Adamites from a Mussulman merchant who 
came from Tigrd. This second legend is related by itself in the notes of Cecchi and in 
the Storia of Guidi. The GdmS, according to what Loransiyos tells me, link with the 
first legend the kind treatment which the Wdtta traditionally received from the king of 
Gtlmfi. However, it is certain that in order to be included in the oral chronicle, the legaid 
must not appear uncomplimentary to the reigning dynasty. I think that the second 
legend, that of the descent of the Adamites from a Mussulman merchant, is more recent, and 
was created on purpose to " Islamize," so to speak, the origin of the dynasty. It is useful 
to make comparison with the genealogical legends of the reigning dynasties of the other 
Galla Mussulman kingdoms; for example, the legend which claims that the Awallini 
{auaUini is a misprint in Cecchi) reigning at G6mmS are descended from a sheik who came 

^ Antoine d' Abbadie, G^graphie d' fithiopie, Paris, 1890. * Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 541. 

' Mitteilungen des Seminars fQr Orientalis Sprachen, vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 15-18. 
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from Mogadiscio,^ while, according to the Storia of Guidi, the dynasty was descended from 
a Mussulman merchant who came from Go^&m. 

Another element, though a secondary one, of tfhe legend contained in the chronicle 
is the justification of the prohibition. of eating the head and the entrails of slaughtered 
animals. (See note 4). Was the Galla who furnished information to D'Abbadie referring 
vaguely to t^e legend of Adam, the man of the woods, when he said,' '^ The flocks of the 
king of GtimS pasture in Atarkdda with the elephants and buJBfaloes; the shepherds do not 
take women there " ? 

The references contained in the chronicle to the kingdom of GtimS before the Adamites, 
seem to me important. Even if we regard as later additions the remarks as to court offices, 
— the same in the reign before Adam as under recent Galla rulers, — the legend certainly 
points clearly to the existence in Gticna of a monarchy, even before the Adamites. This 
would carry back farther than seems possible the date when the people of Gtlmfi passed 
from tribal organization to a monarchic kingdom. The war-name of the first king of the 
new dynasty, Abba Bal6, (a name which afterwards, as the chronicle itself relates, was 
adopted as a war-name also by On6o GfiiS, and by Caw6 On5o), appears likewise in Guidf 
and Cecchi, giving occasion for some mistakes, of which I will speak later. The Islamizing 
of Gtima ordered and carried out by Adam is in contradiction of what the chronicle itself 
says, when in regard to the trophies of war brought back by Nagarf Batd from the battle 
against the Gtima, it makes the distinctioin between the Mussulman Adamites and the pagan 
peoples of GtimS. This shows how in Gtima, as in the other Galla kingdoms, the Mussulman 
propaganda was cleverly carried on to gain to its own cause the reigning dynasty through 
which, later, the people might be influenced. Let it be observed that, according to the 
chronicle, the first act of the Mussulman king, Adam was to abolish the festival of the buttd. 

According to the chronicle, the kings of Giima of the dynasty of Adam would be : 1 
Adam, 2 GflcS, his son, 3 Onco 6fl6a, son of the preceding, 4 Gaw6 Onco, son of the pre- 
ceding, to whom succeeded 6 Abba 6ubtr, son of the preceding, 7 Abba Foggf , brother 
of the preceding. D'Abbadie writes *: '' Gtima obeys AbbS (jfl6a, whose oldest son is 
Abba Remo and the younger, Abba GobSr." Now the Abba GflSa of D'Abbadie can only 
be 6aw6 Onco, father of Abba Gubtr (the Galla custom of having oneself called by the 
name of one's most celebrated ancestor is well-known) ; and, on the other hand, even if it 
were correct that Abba 6ubtr was not the first bom but the younger son of 6aw6 Onco, 
the name of the first bom, whom D'Abbadie calls Abba Remo, is incorrect. The first son 
of 6aw6 On6o was called Abba Digg&, and from my texts the reasons are clear why he did 
not succeed his father (see song 23). 

Cecchi gives the list: 1 Adam, 2 Dale AbbS Balo, 3 CioU^, Abba BocS, son of Abba 
Bald, 4 Abba Rago Hadi, son of Abba Boca, 5 Nagesso Abba Gilcia, son of Abba Rago 

1 Cecchi, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 239. * Ibid., p. 21. 

' Op. cit., p. 114. 
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Hadf, 6AbbO, 7 AbbS Gildft, son of AbbO, SAbb&DullS, 9 Abbft Giubir, son of AbbS 
Dullft.^ First of all one must notice that these genealogies of the Galla dynasties given by 
Cecchi are, in general, not without inacciu-acies, due especially to the slight knowledge of 
the Galla language on the part of whoever gathered the information. Mistakes are not 
lacking, especially in the part which refers to the more ancient period of the history of 
these reigns: for example, in the case of the kingdoms of Gfmmft and Gi%rS, Cecchi mixes 
the genealogy of the Md^^ft Galla with that of the ruling dynasty, making an error 
afterwards in relating the genealogy of the tribes, which he confuses, thus causing to figure 
among the ancestors of the GiferS dynasty a '' Giuiighe " * (GurfigS), not a person but the 
well-known Semitic population of southern Ethiopia* At other times, Cecchi, so I am as- 
sured by Loransiyos, to whom I have read the genealogies, has confused the names of kings 
with the names of dignitaries of the court or vassals. In this list of kings of GtimS, there 
figures, for example, DalS Abbfi BalO. But is Dale a proper name? I do not know of 
such a name among the Galla. Or is not rather this king of Cecchi's a phrase, dale Abbd 
Bald, that is, ''Abba Balo begot? '' * The two rulers that follow are not known to Loran- 
siyos, who thinks they are two warriors, and, certainly, they could not have been forgotten 
by him in reciting the chronicle, in which the names of the kings are each of them followed 
by the name of the father. The fifth king in Cecchi's list might be GildS or some of his 
successors designated by his name; but Nageaao (Naffisao) is not a Galla name, and an- 
other Abbs Giicift reappears as seventh ruler in Cecchi's list. The sixth king of Cecchi, 
AbbO, whose cruelties are narrated, mi^t correspond to Onio of the chronicle. But is 
Abbs an abbreviated form of AbbS BalA ? I do not know that the Galla abbreviate the 
war-names; in boasting of warlike deeds, it is customary, on the contrary, to abbreviate 
only the personal name and have it followed by the war-name in full. Abbd, moreover, is 
the name under which the Galla venerate the saint, Gabra Manfas Qeddus. The eighth 
king of Cecchi's list, Abbft Dullfi, is not a king but the title that all the kings of Gtima 
bore. The title of Albd Duld, according to the constitution of the Galla tribe, was given 
to the distinguished man who was chosen to command the army; when the change was 
made from the republican to the monarchical regime, these oflSces of the tribes were in 
general retained. Loransiyos tells me that at (jfmmS, even the Abbd BokkA were elected. 
The king, however, had absolute power, so that practically the republican offices were a 
decoration without political value. The kings of Gt!imft had reserved for themselves the 
title of Abbd DHUd, head of the army, imperator. 

The Storia dei Meffd translated by Guidi gives Adam as the first king and cites among 
his descendants, Abba B&lo, whose cruelties he narrates. Of these accounts, two corre- 
spond to similar accounts of the chronicle; but of them, the first (swimming in hydromel) 

^ Op. cit., p. 541-542. > Op. oit., p. 266. 

* In the same way Cecchi, (ibid.), speaks of the daughter of Raja, who " married Macdn Raco CalU." Now the 
name of the husband is doubtless Mft((ft, the ancestor of the tribes of similar name, and Maooia Rao6 Callft is not a 
name, but signifies " M&({& mairied," literally, " Ma{^ made the sacrifice " of the rdhd (see song 118). 
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b attributed by the chronicle to Onco Gil6& and the second, on the other hand (forcing 
the ambassadors to grind com), is attributed to 6awS On6o. The mistake of the Amharic 
historian is clear when he confounds On6o and 6aw6 under their common war name, 
Abb& Bald. Loransiyos knows the account of the treacherous slaying of Tullti Gan^, king 
of Gi^ra, carried out by On6o 6il6a, a tale which appears in the Storia dei Me((d. He cor- 
rects the distich incorrectly related by the Amharic writer of the History thus: 

maUi Abbd Bald gard kikssa jird 
maid TuUi Ganji hard gvbbd fird 

1 The cunning of Abba Bald is in his mind.^ 2 The head of Tullil Gan^ is on the road. 

As to the name AzzS B&lo Eadana,^ Guidi thinks it probable that Azzd Beio is a slip 
for dssangiio: in that case, in my opinion, kad&nd should be read kaddor^nd, and the phrase 
would mean azangito kadddrnndf ^^ unexpectedly betrayed." La Storia dei Me(fd then 
concludes: '^ After him (Abba Bald) his son On6o reigned and at present he is the king of 
Gtima, Cilca Abba Bfilo On2o Cil6S AbbS Dula.'' In reality (observe that the manuscript 
of the Storia is extremely inaccurate), the last names are names of two kings and not of 
one alone: 6il£9> (pa'sonal name), AbbS Bald (war name); Onco (personal name), GtQ&i 
(name of the father), AbbS DtUfi (title). However, the chronicle is confirmed by these 
names. 

Since in the chronicle the duration of the reign of each king is not indicated, the chronol- 
ogy of the events related in it remains doubtful. Some indication in regard to the more recent 
part, however, may be secured from other sources; first of all from D'Abbadie.' When 
compared with what I have said above, one makes out that in 1841 Gawd Onio was ruling 
in Gtima. This makes one think that the king of Gtimft, who in the Storia dei Me((& is 
called On6o and is said to be '^ at present reigning," is in reality 6awd On6o (according to 
the usual custom of the name of the father being borne also by the son), because the Storia 
dei MeffA is a chapter of an unedited compendium of Abyssinian history which goes as far 
as the first years of the reign of Theodore II, who ascended the throne in 1852. Then, 
from Cecchi,^ one secures the precise date of the death of Cawd Onco (called by Cecchi 
Abbs Bulla, father of AbbS Giubir or AbbS Giubri), which took place June 26, 1879. As 
it is a case of events taking place imder his eyes (the mourning of the court of G^rS at the 
news of the death), Cecchi is a sure source. On the other hand, the date for the accession 
to the throne of the father of Abbft Gubtr (1854),^ which Cecchi himself suggests, from 
infomoation which he had gathered, is surely erroneous. We have seen how in 1841, 
D'Abbadie gathered the information that at GtimS there reigned '^ the father of AbbS 
Cxubir.'' Not even the date of the end of the kingdom of Gtlma can be fixed exactly. The 
last king, Abbfi Foggf, had a very short reign (about two years, according to Loransiyos). 

» Cf. Song 17, n. * Op. dt., vol. 2, p. 417. 

> Storia dei Me{^, op. cit., p. 181, 1. 17. * n>id., p. 542. 

* Op. dt., p. 21. 
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It can only be said that in October, 1886, the da/jjjM (then rdj&) Tasamma was fighting 
against the GtimS without, however, having as yet subdued them.^ 
Siunming up, we have, according to the most reliable information : 

Adam 



6n6& 

On6o 6il6& 

6awd On6o (ruling in 1841 ; died in June, 1879) 

• ^^ ~^ 

Abba Digg& Abba Gubtr Abbfi Foggf (last king) 

(ascended the I 

throne in 1879) | | 



WaySssS. Im&ma Firrisft Allma 

(rebel in 1900) (wife of 

R&s Tasamma) 

2. 

The Holy War of Hasan Ingamo. 

Hd»an InjAmd mdH Hadiyd turi,t8ldnia turi. DHura 8fM w&Sijin wdlqabi, Band Mann6 moi, 
OromA'^mma baUikase aSaiiisi. SvlH hundHma ialdma god£, Tuldma Sdddd islAma QodS. W&gga afUr 
ta 'i, bdda nigufni Amdrd rda Gobandn, fitawrdri Oaradd, BaSdl)oy6: iddma kandtti ddqal iidi ergL 
Xhifdnl d§4dni gdfd HasanUU himdni: namdsa iaiiasi, ofisa ^ gaU, guradiksa qyUd harkdUi qqbaU. 
6ddln kumml gvradik tdkko qdbdu mdU, ^'^ngdbda, Hindarbdnnul i^ tdbdid kienniU. (jimmM 
ganamd qabUi, dibbi rds OobandJH6, ndmd rda Goband fif/t jdMn. Oalgald ydgga gaii, rda Gdband qoM 
Soddd baqcUS OliadUi gale; 6ddtn WdliadUi hingdlii, hard bulU, QiddnvCk ganamd ivdl qqbdni. Lamaffdn 
Amarri 4ufn6; rdaGcbandbagaUSodUidtibU. Hciadn Ingdrnd ydgga qidamik galgald: garbiSSd abbdkdl 
i^ fakkari. Md garbidid dbbdkd i^, aii garbiSSd rabbUH maU! ^a kafdrta! ^fd^ Umiaa. Aatafir 
aUdt dtebiai. l>ug{ima j^, yd^lmdkd! j^. Amtnandn Uyd qabdni. ^imnutUiergS: SddtndiDdSJin 
bail S§46 Abbd (jijdrin. AlMn (Sifdr jddt miti dalaadn biydkd '^nSirii! ^ft^. Ammandn wdggd afUr 
tndi. Wdggd tokkldid kAaaa Ooband aaditti diibU, namfdaa i'^mS. Ammandn afurUti diAii. Fita- 
wrdri Hdftd Giy&rgia: qamtSi ndU'^uwial QdbiendUi! i^. Hdaan Injdmd ndn I6la; ilmd lagd lagdtu 
htekali^. Fiiawrdn Hdftd Giy&rgia arn&Wdliad^^ KandnitUbu'S. Boqitt 

4ibbd ki^ndni. Gdfd Fitawrdri Hdftd Giy&rgia WdliadUi Sdmdmu dUra-iarambdrdai tur6 — GdUd Wdliad 
Svl{i C<^6 hundHmd Hdftd Giy&rgia lodrri fdrdd iUi 4vf6: ai w&jiin iirrd! j^. Tvlamd SoddMi 
qabS jddllafdrra fifaddS. 6ddtlafdrrafi46ti,QalbiendUigale. Qabi^ndiiyddddTnanddraiidreirrata'i. 
Nigufni bdda Sodtti wdmd. 6dfd Sodtti wdmu, Haaandn dkka gand dubbi kdai biyd Arnbaii, ta '^. 
Fitawrdri Hdftd Giy&rgia UrdgikUi gdfd dtebiHf ammandn jddUn ka 'i, Idld itti goddni. SiM Bantl 
Manni rda Goband fUau?rdri {j^ qannHtti uwiai. Sid Jamdffd diebU iaqii rda Gobanni Hadiyd lafdrra 
fit6 jddl baUikaae. Ammandn ivf6 QabiendUi gaU. Hdaan Idfd fiiS^mma xvdqd K(4 namni'^rnbCdci 
kandn badi. Haadn Injdmo ^dUi baqatet ff^ni. 6immal>bd 6ifdr iJUti baqatS. Abbdn 6ifdr 

^ Borelli, fithiopie m^ridionale, op. cit., p. 160. 
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isUimddd. Isldmd kdna maasitrasdUi irra ^te^^ fSaidsd bul&tl ij^ni Cfcbandn himdni. Nigufnt 
Amdra Ahba (iif6T Sodtti wdmS: Hasdn nd fidi! iffdi. Hasanin firriia. Qddd kikam ndn kai wtR 
fidat Ammd nigtisdUi dubbandn: atd w& kajf^l jj^ii nigufni Minilik. Daql safdrOk^id! g^. Yog- 
gd'^nni bad, baJbdldtU qdbsisi, AnkcbdrriUi dabarsisS. Abbdn 6ifdr Anhobdr §l& jjdd hi4ami ammandn 
Gord Ndbt Batd SodUi 4uf6y gUnri nigiisd fidi. AH ntgUM mSliUif j^. NigusAmmd'^nqdbdu^ aH 
Hftddd. WdrnbadikdkkakietUu AlMn6ifdry6mGobandDanflta^6yy6nbuddiknadi^ 
ndUf Nigiisa'^TUmri Abba 6ifdrr Guyd si kiknne. GibirikCk fti4dti, fldti! Hasdn y6 mdndlM Gifdr 
iM gdlS, yd Hasdn Hyd 6immd kibssaU'^argdni, ani mormdkd si htisnna! j^ fitawrdri Gord NaJjt. 
Ammandn nigufni: ^^Hldidl jj^. Ooftdkik ndn hikdl i^. Kandn galii Gordn. Ammandn nigufni 
Minim Abba Sifdr hikS. Akkdna ta'6. 

HdiSan Ingftmo was king of the Hddiya; he was a Mussulman (1). First he had a con- 
test with the Sulti; he conquered Bantf Mann6 (2). Then he extenninated the pagans 
and converted them. He made all the Suit! Mussulmen. He made the Tuldma S6ddo 
Mussulmen. After four years the king of the Amara sent against this Mussulman Rfis 
Goban&; Fit&wrari Garadd (3), and BaSah Abuy6 (4). When Hasan was warned of the 
coming of the latter, he gathered together his people, threw away his lance, and took in 
hand his drawn sword. The thousand soldiers of the holy war then armed themselves with 
the sword only and not with tibe lance, and they swore not to hurl lances (5), (6). One 
Friday morning he joined battle, destroyed the subchiefs (literally, the drums) of BAs 
Goband; the soldiers of the holy war exterminated the people of R&s Goban&. When 
evening came, Rds Goban& decided to escape to the Soddo, and withdrew to W&lis6 (7). 
The soldiers of the holy war did not enter W&lisd; they spent the night on the street. 
Saturday morning they went to battle. For the second time the Amara perished. R&s 
Gobanft fled, and reentered Shoa. Hasan Ing&mo on Saturday evening made his war boast, 
saying, '^ Slave of my father (I am).'' His son then said to him, '' Why hast thou said, 
' slave of my father ' ? Thou art rather only the slave of the Lord. Therefore thou hast 
said a thing contrary to religion." (Arabic in the text, kafarta.) " I ask pardon for it of 
Allah. (Arabic in the text, astagfir AUdh.) Thou hast spoken truly, my son," replied 
Hasan (8). Then they occupied the region. He sent a messenger to (jtmma, sajdng to Abba 
Gm, " Come to the holy war with me." Abbs Gifir answered him, " I am not a soldier 
of holy wars and in my country there are no zawaya (9). 

Then Hisan reigned four more years. In one of these years Goban& returned for the 
third time, but his people perished ; then he came back for the fourth time. Then said the 
fitawrarij Habta Giyorgis (10), " Give me the command of Qabi^a (11). I will fight with 
Hasan Ing&mo. The river knows the dwelljers on its banks " (12). The fttdivrari, Habta 
Giyorgis, native of WSlisd, had command of WSlisd (7). And so he descended thither. 
They gave him a hundred guns (13). When the fildwrari, Habta Giy6rgis, was placed at the 
head of the W&lisd, before he was baldmbdras, the Galla of W&lis6, of Sulti, of Cabd, all 
the horsemen came to Habta Giyorgis and said, " We will be with thee." He then went 
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to the TuUmfi S6dd0 and wholly destroyed the soldiers of the holy war. He utterly 
destroyed the soldiers of the holy war and entered Qablkift. He built a residence for himself 
at Qabi^na and remained there six months. Then the emperor called him to Shoa. When 
he called him to Shoa, Hasan resumed the war and stopped in the r^on of AmbatS (14). 
When FitfiwrSri EEabta Giyorgb returned among the Gurfig^ (15), the soldiers of the holy 
war began to fight with him. Then Rfis Gobanft named as fii&wrari the head of the 
Sulus, Bantf MannS, and gave him command. For the fifth time lUls GobanA returned and 
exterminated the H4diya, destroyed the soldiers of the holy war. Then he advanced and 
entered Qabi(^na. Whether Hasan In^^&m5 sank into the earth or rose to heaven, no one 
knows; he disappeared. '' Whither has Hdsan IngfimS fled? " said tiie Amara. ^' He must 
have fled to (jfmmS, (to) AbbS 6if&r. Abbfi 6if&r is a Mussulman. He has hidden this 
other Mussulman in his royal enclosure and maintAins and lodges him." This they thought 
and said to Goban&. Then the negus of the Amara called Abb& 6if &r to Shoa, ordering him, 
" Bring me Hasan." And Abba Giffir said to the n^^, '' What? Is Hasan perhaps a 
sum of money that I can place him in a sack and bring him to thee (16)? " '^Thou goest in 
search of trouble/' Negus Menilek answered him, " Go to thy encampment! " And 
when Abbs 6if&r went out, he (Menilek) had him arrested at the door and exiled him to 
Ankobar. Abba 6if&r remained a prisoner in Ankobar for six months. At last, Gord Nabt 
Bat6 came to Shoa to bring tribute to the negus and said, " Of whom art thou negus? 
Thou hast not the qualities of a negus; thou art a brigand. Robbers do as thou doest. 
Perhaps Abbfi 6if&r is like Gobanft Dan$f ? Perhaps he has eaten dry bread in thy house? 
Was not Abbfi Gif&r a negus f (God) has g^ven thee good fortune; take for thyself the 
tribute and eat. If Hasan has entered the house of Abbfi (jif&r, if they find Hasan in the 
land of 6fmmfi, I will give thee my neck," said the fildwrarij Gor6 Nabt. Then the n^us 
said, '' Thou art right. Iwillfree thy master (17)." Then Gor6 returned. Then the n^us 
Menilek set free Abbfi 6if&r. Thus it was. 

Notes 

(1.) See song 43. 

(2.) Bantf MannS was head of the Sulti MannS. See song 44, notes. 

(3.) Fitfiwrfiri, Garad6 W&ld^, officer of R&s Gobanft. Seesoi^47. 

(4.) Dai^ Ba§4h, son of Abuy6, and therefore brother of lUs W&lda Giy6rgis. He 
died at Adua. Cf. Cerulli, ' Canti popolari Amarici,' op. cit., p. 573. 

(5.) The lance being the noble weapon of the pagans, Hasan swears not to use it in 
the Mussulman holy war. 

(6.) In the figurative sense, for which see song 27, v. 69-78, notes. 

(7.) W&lisd or Olis6 in southwestern Shoa. 

(8.) For a similar anecdote, see song 24, notes. 

(9.) This reply of Abba Gif&r, a Mussulman sovereign, to another Mussulman chief 
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who asked help against the infidels is noteworthy. Evidently Abbft (jifftr feared the Am- 
haric armies. For the Galla name of the zawOydf see song 24, notes. 

(10.) FitSwrftri Habta Giyorgis, the present minister of war, was then imder the orders 
of R&3 Gobanft. See song 42. 

(11.) Qablkift was the capital of Hasan's petty state. 

(12.) This is a Galla proverb amilar in sense to proverb 31 in this article. lima Jagd, 
" son of the river " is used in Galla in the sense of river-dweller. Thus the plural Wdrr& 
lagdj " the sons of the river," is equivalent to river-dwellers, whence the name WaJJagd, 
i. e., wdr-lagd.^ 

(13.) The gun called '^ ho^Uik " was an old type of gun used in Abyssinia before th e 
Gras. 

(14.) Ambatd, a locality near Qabikia. 

(15.) That is, toward Qabikift, bordering on the GurSgib. 

(16.) Notice the pride of this reply of Abbfi Gif4r, and also of the following words of 
Gord to the Emperor Menilek. 

(17.) The release of Abbfi Git&r following the far from respectful speech of Gor6 
Nabl Batd to the Emperor is an additional proof of the kindly policy pursued by Menilek 
toward the Galla during his entire reign.* 

3. 
The death of Captain Bottego.* 

Paranill t6kho gib^fUl kdn i§4^^ Ldfd Sdnqm gubbd'^iifiU, Afm Oar- 

iU^mbai. Mm Abbd GinM dabarU, QaOmUti erge. Obd 6oUn: kOstiimd nigu9dtit Sf^, Mid kOn- 
nio, ffdH kitrnii: buUU i^. Bdda: iga kdrd kdna^mbaa! iHS. Oabdtu gubbd Wak6»''nqabi, 
Bint SangiU dn 4agd! wdu hirufdqtui jfii dajidS 6oU. Nigufni UySkiMa i%rd. Ani nigiisa qqbdf 
nigtisdU^dn H 6rga mdUffiqddd kdna'^nqdhdi and! hinni ifnndn, faranjin suni q&f6 du* d barbdda. 
Sga giddis yd ta 'i^ nigufni biydkd mdli nigUM sari giardiid'^fnbAku and, ^ga nigiM sdna'^mbAgnet 
h&r(dmdbaHtHnd4git Cdmdhatind ^7 Ydgga iHii: giddCnqaba, ndn ri 4gat i^ di^nsiGoUn. 
Ammandn fitawrdri ASand: faranji kuM namnisa tinndddl {f§4i. DH 'd barbdda mali, mdl I4lat Hd 
du ^<A mdli J mdl g&na t Faranjji huni tumUuid bdr fdmdUi vM Idldnna; Idk in hdrra kCiasitmd niguadU 
gibiri kiennlna! j^ ASandn. 6ga holdid gadi yasi, buddihid qdamSdii kitssi^ dadi gcnibd JbtSMi, 
faranffUU ergi. Faranjl kuni TvJUa Sayd kdn jfidrntu namdsa safarsiaira. Ydgga ergd^ntu dbd (jUii 
wfdrd faraniiUi iufHf faranji kuni qoUmi^tSi fu4iti Idfd gati, gombd fudi (absi. B&r fdnuUU uM 
kldnnal if Hi mardU. Sga buldni. Ydgga ganamd bariie; fitdwrdri ASand salfi godi- Ydgga'^nni 
4ufi, faranji aikdrdniaa taaaUafU, qawi tokkasA qabdi. Ammandn: alfal j§d6. ASkardnni gdfd 
rvkuMf namni dbd 6oii: yd HHsd fardnji, mdlif 4Af^f Oddni. ASkardnni faran^ kukkufU. Abbd 
QaSSdn Abbd CoUd kan g^mufardnii kuiffUi, gdjd hinni gudddn kufH, iga faranji hafU hdrkd qqbdni, 
walUti'^4dni dkka jatlbi SoaUi ergi. 

^ Cf. Remiachy Die KafiFa l^rache, op. dt., vol. 2, p. 21. 

* Cf. CeruUi, '■ L' islam nei regni galla independenti/ op. cit., p. 117. 

* The tranalation and notes of this text have already been published. Cf . E. Cerulli, ' La seoonde spedisione 
BottegD/ (L'Africa Italiana, Ni4)le8, 1917, vol. 36, p. 25-28). 
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A European by the name of Gib^AnS (1) went forth from the land of the Sidama (2). 

He crossed the land of the ^finqillS and went forth among the AflBlld Grarft (3). The king 

[of the AflSlld], Abbs Gimbf, let him pass and sent him to Qiellem. The lord 6ot6 said, 

'' This is a guest of the negvsj^ and he gave him food and made him the gifts of hospitality 

and invited him to stay there« Afterwards, however, said [the European], '' I will not go 

away by this road (4). Passing above the territory of the Gab&tu (5), and taking the road 

of the Wak6§5 (6), I will go among the Beni SangOl (7)." The lord 6ot6 said, '' No, thou 

wilt not go there. There is a negus in our country. I have my negus and I will send thee 

to him because I have not this power (to let thee pass by the road of the Wak6So). Then 

the European grew proud and sought death. He said, '' Even if it is to be . by force 

(my being sent back to the negus), I obey the negus of my country; I do not acknowledge 

the negus of the black dogs. And since I do not acknowledge this negus, tomorrow at the 

beginning of dawn, await me." When he had said, '' Tomorrow at the befpnning of dawn, 

await me " (8), 6ot6 replied, " Very well. I will await thee." Then the fiiawrdriy Aianfi 

said (9), '' This European has few soldiers. He is seeking death, but what resistance can 

he offer us? Let him die, then. What can we do? This European is a blacksmith (10). 

Tomorrow at dawn we will fight, but today, since he is a guest of the negus, let us give 

him the gifts of hospitality." Therefore he had sheep brought, had bread put in a basket, 

some hydromel in a jug, and sent them to the European. The European had had his men 

camp on the (hiU) called Tullti Say& (hill of the cow) (11). When the messenger of the lord 

6ot6 came to the camp of the European, this European took the basket and cast it upon 

the ground, took the jug and broke it. '' Tomorrow at dawn we will fight," he said and 

grew angry. Then they passed the night. When the dawn broke, FitawrSri A&mft drew 

up his men in battle array. When he came, the Italian (colonial) troops of the European 

drew up in line of battle and began to discharge their guns. Then, " Forward! " said 

(ASan&). When the troops fired their guns, the people of the lord (jot6 said> '' O flies of 

the European, why do you discharge farts? " The troops of the European fell in great 

numbers. The shieldbearer, Abb& CaM (12) slew the European. When the chief fell, then 

the Europeans who remained were seized. They bound them like calves and sent them to 

Shoa. 

Notes 

(1.) Gibt&na, that is, ^' captain." The Galla heard his troops give this title to Bottego 
and thought that it was his name. 

(2.) As is known, Bottego came from the southern region of Ethiopia inhabited by the 
Sidama. 

(3.) The Afl5116, river-dwellers of Saint-Bon (see song 21, notes). 

(4.) That is, by the usual way of Qiell^-Shoa. 

(5.) Gabdtu is a region situated between Gramb^la and the Ll^S Q^6m. 

(6.) The Wak6§o live near the Gal^, to the north of Gabdtu, two days' caravan trip 
from the coimtry of the Sibtl Gantf . 
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(7.) Such was precisely the plan of Bottego : to return by way of the Sudan. 

(8,) Bottego in saying, " Wait for me tomorrow at the beginning of dawn " (according 
to this Galla version), gives the challenge with absolute observance of the Galla customs 
involved. 

(9.) Asanft, brother of 6ot6. See song 49, notes. 

(10.) It is to be remembered that among the Galla, blacksmiths are low caste people. 

(11.) Vaimutelli and Citemi call it " Hill of Shiughter." ^ 

(12.) In the accoimt of Vannutelli and Citemi, an Abb& CalU, brother of 6ot6 is 
mentioned.^ 

II. Texts on Ethnological Subjects 

4. 
The rites of initiation. 

The text which follows was obtained from Loransiyos during the last days of his stay 
in Naples before his sudden departure; therefore, certain points in it are not clear to 
me. But the importance of the information which it contains induces me to publish it, 
nevertheless, hoping that when it has once been given to the public, others, if not I myself, 
may obtain from natives the necessary explanations. I have placed here at the beginning 
some information received from Loransiyos in explanation of the text. The gddd system 
is not simple, but it seems to have been especially maltreated by European ethnologists. 
At many points, Loransiyos's information and my own opinion differ widely from the 
statements of other writers. A bibliography of the chief references to the gddd follows this 
introduction. 

Every Galla tribe is divided into ten groups called in Galla gdda. Each gdda is made up 
of all the males belonging to the tribe who are to be initiated, at the same time. By exten- 
sion of meaning, the period of eight years during which the Abba BokM belonging to a 
given gdda governs is also called gdda and is distinguished by the name of the gddd that is 
governing. Thus Gddd B stands for group B of those to be initiated, as well as the period 
in which the Abhd BokkH is elected from among the members of this group. The men 
belonging to the tribe must, before arriving at complete attainment of the rights of nobility, 
pass through a period of initiation with special rites. Such an initiation is not xmdergone 
by single individuals, but collectively by gddd. According to the following text, the periods 
of initiation are f our* : those who are in the first period are called dohholU; those who are 
in the second period are called qonddld; those who are in the third period are called rdbd; 
those who are in the fourth period are called gUldy while those of the third and fourth periods 
have the general name of liibd or lUbbd. Since the Abbd BokkH is elected from among the 

^ Vannutelli and Citerni, L'Omo, op. cit., p. 413. * Ibid., p. 415. 

* Loransiyos does not say whether after the fourth degree of initiation, and therefore after the retirement from 
office of the Abbd BokkA of a gdd& group, there are further degrees of initiation for the elders. I believe that after the 
labd, there is a higjher degree, that of iiM. 
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members of the gdda in passing from the second to the third period, and remains in office 
until the end of the fourth period, liib& indicates, therefore, the members of the gddd whose 
Abba BokkH is in power. The period in which one is dobboUi is equal in duration to three 
gddd periods, that is, to twenty-four years; the period in which one is ganddUl is equal to 
one gdddf that is, to eight years; the period in which one is lUbd equals one gdd&f that is, 
eight years, of which four years (one-half gddd period) is the time in which one is rdbd, and 
four years (one-half gddd period) the time in which one is giild. 

The gddd are ten; they are divided, however, into two series of five each. One belongs 
to a definite gddd group by birth. Every Galla belongs to the gddd group which, in the gddd 




Diagram I 

The aiTow indicates the dixection in which the ifddd 
follow each other in power. 

series opposite to that of his father, corresponds to the gddd group of the father. For ex- 
ample, calling the ten gddd by the first ten letters of the alphabet, one can explain the 
system by Diagram I. 

Remembering that every gddd remains in power for eight years (a gddd period), one 
sees from the diagram that every Galla arrives at each of the periods of initiation exactly 
forty years after his father has reached it, there being always between the gddd of the 
father and the gddd of the son five gddd periods. Therefore, the period of government of 
the sons begins forty years after the beginning of the period of the gddd of the fathers. 
The complete cycle of the ten gddd, that is, the return to rule of a member of the Crddd A 
(therefore, of a grandson of a member of the preceding Oddd A) requires eighty years. 

Similarly, the complete cycle of the periods of initiation, that is, the period from birth 
to the end of the period of governing of the gddd itself, requires forty years {S4 dobbolU, 
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8 qanddUty 4 rdhdj 4 ffM). However^ the initiation taking place collectively by gdddy since 
membership in a gdd& does not depend upon age but is hereditary, the cycle of initiation 
may be more or less brief according to the relation between the gddd to which one belongs 
and that which is in power in the year of birth. For example, if in the first year in which 
Gddd ii is in power, a son is bom to a member of Gddd G, the child belongs to Gddd B; 
he will be, therefore, qonddld (see Diagram II) and as such, eight years after his birth, will 
become rdbd, and after sixteen years, he will have completed his period of initiation. 

If, on the other hand, in the fifth year of the period in which Gddd A is in the power, a 
son is bom to a member of Gddd G, the child belongs also to Gddd £, as in the first case, 
but, since in the first four years of the period in which (rddd jB is in power, the qonddld 
have completed ihe four necessary ceremonies, the child does not belong to the qonddld of 
his gddd. For the time during which the Gddd B will be completing the period of qonddld 
and then of Mbd (rdbd and gijdd), he will remain outside the degrees of initiation (see note 
to Diagram II). 

At the close of the period in which Gddd B will be in power, the child will follow the lot 
of this gddd of his and therefore will find himself again with Gddd B in power ninety-two ^ 
years after his birth. On the other hand, if during the period in which Gddd ii is in power, 
a son is bom to a member of Gddd JSr, the child will belong to Gddd L, and will complete, 
therefore, his cycle of initiation in nine gddd periods, that is, in seventy-two years, plus 
the years which pass between his birth and the end of 6d(2a Period A; that means in a mini- 
mum of seventy-two years or in a maximum of seventy-nine years. Therefore, the period of 
initiation in general has a minimum of fifteen years from birth and a maximum of ninety-two 
years from birth, and there remains as the only fixed figure, the fact that this period of 
initiation be^ns and ends for the sons forty years after the period of initiation of th^ 
fathers has begun and ended. 

I have not been able to get from Loransiyos the complete list of the names of the gddd 
of the M^^ft. Other sources, however, give more or less complete lists. The best of these, 
d'Abbadie, Bahrey, de Salviac, and Werner, are represented by Diagram III. The cor- 
responding arrows indicate the gddd coupled together, i.e. if the fatihers belong to one of 
a pair, their sons belong to the other. Since the cycle of gddd is continuous, it is naturally 
immaterial with which gddd one b^ins the enumeration. From a comparison of the lists, 
it appears that the names of the gddd differ according as the tribe belongs to the Borana 
or the Baraytuma, the two great divisions of the Galla people. One should be warned not 
to confuse the Borana, a branch of the Galla tribes in general, with the present confedera- 
tions of the Borana, i.e. the Harar, the Ittu, and the Arussi. Thus, the M^$a who certainly 
do not belong to the confederation of the Borana are, on the other hand, of the Borana 
branch. Furthermore, their nobles call themselves Borana in contradistinction to the 
plebeian Gabaro. (See song 141, notes.) 

1 so + 8 + 4 - 92. 
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The period of initiation of the dobboUi does not require special ceremonies, at least so 
far as one can find out from the following text. On the other hand, the periods of initiation 
of the qonddla and of the rdbd each require four ceremonies, which must be completed one 
in each of the four years corresponding to the first half of the period of qonddld and to the 
whole period of rdbd (which, as is known, is the first half of the period of liibd). The four 
ceremonies of the qonddid correspond each with one of the four ceremonies of the rdbd.^ 
After each of the four ceremonies, the qonddld and the rdbd proclaim a law, that is, pro- 
nounce the formula of a Galla law which has reference to them. The four formulae of law 
pronoimced by the qonddld correspond each to one of the four formulae of law pronounced 
by the rdbd.* The ceremonies must all be carried out on the plain outside the village where 
the assembly meets. This information, received from Loransiyos to illustrate the follow- 
ing text, is in two points (the four ceremonies and the four formulae of law of the qonddld) 
in apparent contradiction to the text itself. (See, however, note 4 to text 4.) It is almost 
imnecessary to point out the predominance of the number four in these ceremonies; it is 
perhaps due to magic significance. 

According to the different grades of initiatioli, the Galla have a different arrangement 
of the hair. The ddtlboUt have their hair shaved off, except for curls which are gathered at 
the back of the head. The qonddld let the hair grow without cutting and arrange it by 
throwing it back. The rdbd shave off tiie hair and make a tonsure on the top of the head. 
The 0iUa make an arrangement called gubd which consists of several tufts of hair inter- 
woven and twisted around the back of the head. 

The gddd are also the basis of the Galla calendar, the Galla counting by gddd periods 
as the Greeks did by Olympiads. The gdda whose members are Wbd (that is, the gddd 
from which is chosen the Ahbd BokM) gives its name to the period of eight years during 
which its members remain W)d and its Abbd BokkH governs. But it must be kept in mind 
that while he is in power, foiu* other gddd are also in operation, so to speak; three as dob- 
boU6 and one as qonddld. Calling the ten gddd by the first ten letters of the alphabet, for 
a complete cycle (eighty years), there results this general arrangement (see Diagram II). 

Circmncision is connected with the system of the gddd, Ons being the ceremony with 
which one passes from the third to the fourth degree of initiation, from rdbd to gUld. The 
festival of the buttd is also allied to the system of the gddd, this being the last ceremony in 
common of the second and third degrees of initiation, the qonddld and the rdbd. The as- 
sembly of the tribe is connected with the gddd, only those being able to take part in its 
dehberations who have passed the second degree of initiation; that is, from the rdbd on. 
Only exceptionally are there admitted, as deliberating members, the qonddld who have 
already completed the four ceremonies of their period. The assembly is presided over by 
the Abbd BokkHi elected from among the members of the gddd which has reached the degree 
of IHM (third to fourth period of initiation). See text 5. 

> See text 4, note 19, and text 5,note 34. ' See text 5, note 34. 
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It is difficult to decide to what this system of ihe gdda was originally due^ and it is also 
doubtful, in my opinion at least, at the present stage of our knowledge, whether the sys- 
tem of the Galla calendar originated from the system of the gdda groups, or whether the 
system of gddd groups is not derived in its turn from the cycles of years. So far as we now 
know, among no other Kushite people does the system of gddd exist. On the other hand, 
this has been adopted with some modifications by the Sanye and the Pokomo of British 
East Africa. 

If the system of the gdda groups were derived from the cycles of years, it could perhaps 
be compared with the astrological calendar of the Danakil.^ But these problems of the origm 
of a certain custom are as fascinating as they are usually impossible of solution; and 
furthermore, they are secondary in value to the esxact knowledge of the custom itself and 
of the kindred rites from which it might be derived. And, indeed, present knowledge of 
the ethnology of the Kushites is not extensive. 

References to the gdda may be found in the following works: 

Antoine d'Abbadie, ' Sur les Qromo/ (Annales de la Soc. SoL de BruxelleB, 1880, vol. 4, p. 162-188). 

Manuel d' Almeida, ' Hiatoria Aethiopica,' (Renim aethi<ylcaniin seriptoreB occidentalia, Romae, 1907, vol. 5, 
p. 477). 

R^n6 Basset, fitudee sur rhistoiie d'fithiopie, Fkuris, 1882. 

Franoesoo Beguinot, La oroDaca abbreviata d'AbiBsinia, Roma, 1901. 

James Bruoe, Voyage en Nubie et en Abyssinie, Ptffis, 1791. 

Antonio Geochi, Da Zeila alle frontiere del Caffa, Roma, 1886, yoL 1, p. 527-^690; vol. 2, p. 30-^, 284, vol. 3, 
p. 169. 

I. Guidi, ed., Bahiey, 'Historia gentis galla,' (Corpus scriptorum ohnstianorum orientalium, Scriptores aetbiopici, 
Paris, 1907, ser. 2, vol. 3). 

LGuidi, 'Strofeepioodtitesti Amarid/ (Mitt. d. Seminars f.Orientalis l^;»aehen su Beriin,Yol. 10, pt 2, text 1). 

Ludwig Krapf , Trayels, researches and missionaiy labors ... in East Africa, London, 1860. 

Jerome Lobo, A voyage to Abyssinia, London, 1735, p. 9. 

Hiob Ludolf, Historia aethiopica, Frankfurt, 1687, Book I. 

Guglielmo Massaja, I mid trentadnque anni di misnone nell'alta Etiopia, Milano, 1886-1888, vol. 3, p. 78. 

Philipp Paulitschke, Ethnographic Noxdost Afrikas, Berlin, 1893-1896. 

P. Martial de Salviac, Les Galla, Paris, 1901, p. 183-184. 

A. W. Schldcher, Zenahu-la Galla, Berlin, 1893. 

Paul Soleillet, Voyages en fithiopie, Rouen, 1886. 

Karl Tutscheok, Dictionary of the Galla language, Munich, 1844. 

A. Werner, ' The Galla of the East Africa Pkoteotorate,' (Joum. Afr. Soc, London, 1914, vol. 13, p. 141, 263-264). 

Here is the text gathered by Loransiyos on the lites of initiation. It must be borne in 
mind that this, as well as the additional information received from him and above adduced, 
refers to the M&$(S and more especially to the Li^&. 

Q(nidam g^ hu % godditi fdqa iidra aiSM Qtmdam silkrd (umM giyd ku4^ 

Namni hOU godd qonddia hin4oo&. QondaUi gdfd tumd tum&f tumUn goftd^nqdbnif fikfin goftd'^ngdbni 
data hutera JUS itUumd. CKivd kuiaUn hulif margd buqqisS: bakki nA kAssa buOS iala tumami. CUfd 
kdn Mfbd ha 'tf, mtt uffin flUdn dttra^'n^abaHn. QonddOi df kan jftAdfe, niHn Mn tilfln frro bad. 

^ Leo Rfliniseh, Die Af ar Bprache, Wien, 1887, vol 2, p. 42-74. 
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Ihni tinndn ibitf gudddn: yd qonddUlf hofkalSU jji^i moarqA kuU hknna. Margd harkdUifu4aU hofkalH 
hCtnna. Kandn hakk^id gold. Cfdfd wdnqA ta ^H hmdffa hu U AVb&n harmd dika baS, buttd ^bM 
fajBfi!^ ^ds6. KitnnM kandn qalt. Kandn ^fv4aU gdU. QandalU (ala4d! i^; garbiHA qanddid yd 
du % g&md iant'amdl ii^; kandn t&md tumi. DiAU gdfd wdggd saddftd 4oqgi!k b&sa. Sd 'd wSlUH 
qqbij g6UUi tokM£6& kAssa gUyd dibbd buldf (foqqikn kuni intuldma. Odfd gdyd 4ibbd kdna giUif buttd 
qqld. Buttd qdfd qcM, mCeiiHd harkdtti fu^aUy addd adddtti fu4aU. Buda yo {firoH insama. Kandn 
dubU buUdaa qqli wdmi fUiUM MUdilMi kCenni. Amma 4dgnd qabdti. Sga kdn isdU fdffA. Odfd 
wdggd giUA, ddgnd qabd 4aqi, wdmi ^biU gqld. ffddO&i ddgnd qabdta. Kandn ^a ddbbcUin baldct 
bu 'd. £ga dobboMi kCtnni, bakktn kdn doHboUd tOU, mdqd fu4dtte. Qonddld j^mJU, wdggd ajiiT 
hdna akkAmd dmma ifird, bokki bUtUi dobboUi. Qonddld dmma maqd fu^aU. £ga qonddUi Diilo ta ^6 
qqrri mwraU matdsa utAn'^adin'^indfa. Sga^nnvi rdbd ta *6; dobboUi ganddld tdU. AkkasUtiOlitti 
kAnne fdffib dbbd gdOd. 

The qonddld goes out to the plain, constructs upon it an enclosure and there proclaims 
the law (1). The qonddld proclauns the law and spends fifteen days there. Anyone who 
has stolen cannot go into the hut of the qonddld (2). When the qonddld proclaims the law: 
'' The blacksmith who has no master, the dresser of skins who has no patron "... (S), 
he says and proclahns the law. He stays there fifteen days, uproots some grass and: '' The 
plain on which we have stayed is (...) (4) " is proclaimed. When the dance takes 
place (5), the women who are pr^ptiant must not stop before him (the qonddld) (6). The 
one on account of whom the qonddld has purified himself (7), that pregnant woman has 
an abortion. The young men and the boys say, '' O qonddld^ give a blessing.'' They cut 
some grass and give it to him. The qonddld takes it in his hand, blesses it, spitting upon 
it, and gives it to them (8). Then he returns from the plain. When a year has been com- 
pleted, he goes forth for the second time. He who is rich in cattle follows him, and he (the 
qonddld) blesses the biUtd (9), blesses the meadow of the assembly. He gives it (the bless- 
ing) and then goes away. Then (the other) takes the blessing and goes away. The qonddld 
is ( . . • ) (9), says, ''If a slave of the qonddld dies, the price of his blood is fifty (head of 
homed cattle).'' Then he proclaims this law. He goes back, and, when he comes the third 
year, he haa collected the dung of the oxen (10). He gathers together the homed cattle 
inside a single enclosure; a hundred days pass and that dung accumulates. At the end 
of these one hundred days, he performs the sacrifice of the buttd (11). When he has per- 
formed the sacrifice of the buttd, he puts the modiS^ on his arm (12), he puts the addd (13) 
on his forehead; then he returns, performs his sacrifice of the buttd, invites guests, offers 
a banquet; and gives place to the Mi66ill]fe (14). Then he is circumcised (15). Then the 
assembly is his. When the year has arrived, he goes to the circumcision; he invites; he 
blesses; he makes the sacrifice. He offers a banquet, he is circumcised (16). Then the 
dobhoUi go forth to the plain. Then he (the qonddld) gives to the dobboU6 (the plain); the 
plain belongs to the dobbolU; (the latter) takes the name (17), he is called qonddld. Not 
until these four years have thus passed does the dctboUi go out in the plain. The qonddld 
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also takes the name (18). Then the qonddla is DiUo; he shaves a tonsure; he does not fail 
to shave his head. When he is rdbd, the dobboUi is qonddld. Thus is transmitted from one 
to another the assembly of the Galla fathers. 

Notes 

(1.) That is, proclaims one of the four formulas of law of the qonddlS. The text of 
this formula, which is given later, is not clear in its last two words. 

(2.) Thieves are, therefore, excluded from initiation. I do not know, however, whether 
this exclusion lasts for a lifetime, or whether it is temporary. 

(3.) This is the first formula of law of the qonddld. It seems to refer to people of low 
caste without a patron. Gofta means literally, '^ master,'' but undoubtedly it is to be 
translated here more properly, "patron," those of low caste not being slaves but clients. 
(See Appendix.) 

(4.) It would seem that this is the text of the second law of the qonddld. Here, too, 
the last word (ala is not clear. Cdld means in Galla " better," but is does not seem to me 
that the sense of the phrase accords correctly with this interpretation. However, as the 
second law is pronounced in the second year of qonddld, it should be further on and not 
where it is; but this text is rather confused (it must be remembered that Loransiyos, dur- 
ing the last days of his stay in Italy, was in bad health, because he had a chronic bronchial 
catarrh which produced a violent cough, so that he could not speak long at a time). 

(5.) It would seem, therefore, that the first ceremony of initiation of the qonddld con- 
sists in a dance. Certainly, in all these initiation rites, dancing is one of the most frequent 
ceremonies. 

(6.) Perhaps because of the magic conception of the propagation of the species. 

(7.) That is, the qonddld must purify himself, if a pregnant woman stops in front of him. 

(8.) Blessing by means of expectoration is very common among the Galla and is evi- 
dently connected with the magic beliefs existing among so many nations in regard to the 
parts of the hmnan body. The one who spits is considered as boimd magically to his 
saliva and therefore to the body of him upon whom he has spat. It is noteworthy that 
this blessing is in connection with grass, in regard to which so many religious ideas exist 
among the Kushites. 

(9.) These two words do not seem clear to me. Perhaps Loransiyos meant to indicate 
by the word buMd, not the sacrifice, but the place where this sacrifice is usually performed 
among a tribe. Moreover, the qonddld in the second year of his initiation would bless the 
place of the buttd, the homed cattle that are afterwards to be sacrificed for the biUtdf and 
the place of the assembly. 

(10.) The ceremony of the gathering together of ox dui^ really takes place, not in 
the third, but in the fourth year of the period of qonddld. But, as is pointed out in note 4, 
Loransiyos gives a law of the qonddld without the ceremony with which it is always cus- 
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tomary to accompany the proclamation of a formula of law. On the other hand, in a note 
of mine, independent of the text, I have gathered the information from Loransiyos that 
one of the ceremonies of the qonddUL is as follows : the chief plants in the groimd a tree trunk 
called m&kd hor6 and aroimd this tree the qanddl&y divided into two sides pretend to fight. 





Diagram III 

Fio. 1. After Antoine d'Abbadie, 'Sur les Oromo,' (Annales de la Soci^t^ Scientifique de Bruxelles, 1880, 
vol. 4, p. 176). 

Fig. 2. After I. Guidi, ed., Bahiey, Historia gentis galla, (Corpus scriptorum chiisUanoruin orientalium, 
Scriptores aethiopici, Paris, 1007, Series 2, vol. 3, pp. 198-2(X2). 

Fig. 3. After A. Werner, 'The GaUa of the East Africa Protectorate,' (Joum. Afr. Soc., London, 1914, 
vol. 13, p. 263). 

Fig. 4. After P. Martial de Salviac, Les Galla, Paris, 1001, p. 103. 

If this ceremony^ as is probable^ is in fact one of those annual rites which Loransiyos has 
forgotten in his exposition (text 4)^ then one would have the complete cycle of the rites 
of the qanddld. What Loransiyos says about the ceremony of the planting of the tree is 
confirmed by Cecchi,^ who, however, does not give the name of the tree planted by the 
qonddUi. For the ceremony of the collecting of the ox dung, see Cecchi.' 

1 Da Zeila alle frontiere del Caffa, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 527. * Ibid., vol 2, p. 284. 
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(11.) See 8ong 142. 
(12.) See song 132, v. 2. 
(13.) See song 38, v. 2. 

(14.) The words missing from the text at this point are the beginning of the specific 
example cited by Loransiyos in explanation of the foregoing matter. 
(15.) Four years after the huttd, as has been abeady said. 
(16.) This is a useless repetition. See note 14. 

(17.) That is, from being dobboUi, as they were before, they assume the degree of 
qanddlA. 

(18.) That is, from being qonddldj as they wero before, they assume the degree of rdba; 
this is the first period of lUbd, and the period itself takes the name of their gddd. Here 
the gddd DHio is given as an example. (See Diagram III, 1.) 
(19.) To summarize, the ceremonies of the qonddla are: 

First year. Rite: planting of the mtU^d 6ar^. Formula: that relating to the smiths 

and the dressers of skins. 
Second year. Rite: dance (?), blessing of the grass. Formula: that relating to 

the plain of the ceremonies. 
Third year. Rite: blessing of the place of the assembly and of the btittd. Formula: 

that relating to pregnant women. 
Fourth year. Rite: ox dung, huttd. Formula: that relating to the property of 
ihe qonddla. 
The 9om2d2a take part in the ceremony of the buttd as well as the rd&d with the diifference 
that while the rdba at the end of the ceremony of the buttd are circumcised, the qanddH 
naturally are not circumcised. 

5. 
The Investitare of tiie Abbfi Bokkd. 

Ergdmtu dbbd bokkA ruhnd rdbd UUe; Idgd'^nfpu, hiUn namni tnlraM'n^^lffeitt. UtH nanndU 
tndfid rulfM'^nibuUi. Kdn mdMUdHfuiati hai imUu lUUu. Odfd Atnni mdnd dbbd bokktt gcdA, abbdn 
bokkA hiytasd miti garbd qqbd, 9d *d qcibd; garbls ofiU qatatU lUUUf hinnia ofi qoUUa fUUa. Sga mdnd 
dbbd bokkA ydgga'^sfadni jjcarH kwni: 4dba44^ iMdn. Aid ^dbatanUif niHaa vamdni. BarfCtrnd 
fidH iHdni. SidtdrbdgadifiddS,MiorMdabtfU. Yd giftM, mM ratiii ntM f^ 
04fd aadditttaffd barfamd lamd batU. Barfimmd kanarrdtH biidn guJU: ta W i^. Mdgdnl m^nSti 
guyd^ni lakkdidni. Ammandn abbdn bokkd ^i^ jabdnd hkkdi; guyd qqbdf g&yd dkkandti! jj^ 
ffriadf. Kandn ergdmtu dbbd bokkagaUi. Abbdn bokkddiiragdfdi^ii^dagdgdbakktbu'ijdqdiidra. 
Kdrmd dagagd qald. Odfd hinni kdrmd dagagd qdldj bokkdn durd inb^^^ BSkkdnkCMal {ffiS qaUL 
H&rd qawifaU fdgd iifdri, mandUi gdU. DiebUH gdfd to&ggd bdkki bu 'i: dogdmd! i^. NMnvffd 
diira'^nqatkanurUi iumS gold. Oaggafds mi^mmdn bokkA gold: murd sihrdl tumS sikrdl aArd dbbd 
hibbdHI ifimfarfdnlvbbdka'ibokkakitnni. Abbdn bokkadubbtfittH: i6gdbdnid,ifi4*' JSgakandn 
bokka m/ukdrra kai gdU. DobieH gdfd wdggd: bokka bOaal i^, gdgd mt 'd qaUbii, Hid nd 'd vffaU, 
maidkarmdqaU,gqfdaami^aM,mdmimdirdia,adddg^ 
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m6M ydbd barrdia, gdfd hinni busd, bokkAn mukdrra biM: niH hibbd qanant4d, Umi hMd qana ni4d, 
0w{rt£ft ZtibM ganan{^, AoUn luZM 9afian{^ ifii, Ivbbd ^bM gold. SidOi buUd qoM flaiXisi obasS, 
4oqqA bOsS. Kandn sihH tunuUa. Tumi vArd! Mwri 9(^0! jj^. Kdn diara lumnA ha ^i: hd 
buqqdul ^6, kandn fdffib ifdbitssS gold. Am ka 'tU waggd afar. Odfd ta % hinni ammd bdkkA 
qqbi kunlf idgnd qdbatu. Odfd idgnd hinni, qdbdiu matdn^'addaU: {fdrsd gtMUil ij^: yd giUA, nd 
oJHj nd buUm ifi^ matdsa hambifaU. Sga hinni kilksaa baH lubbUit kCmi iga hdn bird ivfaniJti itti 
gold. Isdniad akkdmd kdna tUmd tdkko g(4dni, bdrantiiid wdmani. Kdn durd gild HfidnUi; ramni 
fu4aU gold. Isdni hdn dwrtH gdfd badni, kdn fdrdd qabU fdrdd fu4oU, ramni mUd aditmi. OiUdn 
akkOmd wdrdndtti itU 4ufd. QiMnfardarrdJtuta^igdgduffaUivfL Sikiknfne,fu4iul j^idn. Mirgd 
Qdbdiu! Hiidn. Diara mirgd ia'ibiidUidarbiguUi. Hdbokk&l ji4a. BoiMndkihinit ifmbok' 
kdsa hdrkd fu4aU. Tumi sArdl muri 9ikrdl ^6. BokkHn kdn dagdgdW j^ frisi. Harkdsa 
rukuU 9idkff garmamsd^ngald. Kandn ^fami, kandn bakkt bddd fu4atd. Tumdm fyfa gdra birdtu 
Isants kdn duriH gdfd badni, fogd buqqimnUHy iddd tdkko tuldni. Kdn bird i^drdni. Mikd jjiid mu* 
raniy fga kdn bird godatdni. 

The messengers of the Abba BokkH (1) are rdbd (2). Th^ do not ford the rivers; they 
do not drink water touched by others; when they go about , they do not spend the ni{^t 
m the house of strangers. They eat only what each one of them carried with him when he 
left his own house (3). When they enter the house of the Abbd BokkH, the Abbd BokkH is 
not poor; he haa slaves, he has cattle, but his slaves eat the produce of the land cultivated 
by themselves; the Abbd BokkH eats the produce of the land which he himself has culti- 
vated (4). Moreover, when they enter the house of the Abbd BokkUL, they say to one another 
(among themselves), '' Stop! " They stop at the threshold and call the wife of the Abbd 
BokkHL. '' Bring us the stool! '' they say. Three times she brings them the stool and three 
times she carries it away. They say, '^ O my lady, why have you brought us this wonderful 
thing?'' The third time she brings two stools. On these stools she pours water, '^ Sit down," 
she says (5). " Very well! " they reply and count their days (6). Then the Abbd BokkH 
comes, coimts the years, counts the days. ''The day on which I shall take (possession of my 
office) is this one! " he says and blesses them. Then the messengers of the Abbd BokkH go 
back. The Abbd BokkH first descends to the plain for the assembly of the ox (dagdgd) (7) 
and makes an enclosure. He sacrifices an ox. When he has sacrificed the ox, the ancient 
sceptre is taken away (8). He offers the sacrifice, saying, " To our sceptre! " He performs 
the ceremony of qawisd upon the salt springs (9) ; he constructs an enclosure and goes back 
to his house. When in the second year he descends to the plain for the dogdmd (10), the 
pregnant women do not pass before him (11). He makes a law (to that effect) and returns. 
Then the reign of the sceptre is his. '' I have determined the law! I have struck the law! 
The law of the lUbd fathers! " he says, and the four lUbd (12) hasten to give him the 
sceptre. The Abbd BokkH, to finish the matter, performs the 4^d bdntd (13). Then the 
Abbd BokkH puts the sceptre on the tree (14) and returns. At the end of a year he per- 
forms the ceremony of the bokkH busd (15). He cuts the throat of an ox with a fine hide. 
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He puts on the skin of an ox, he puts on his head the head of the ox whose throat he has 

cut, after having broken the horns. He thus puts on the addd (16), he puts the mieiiSSA (17) 

on his arm; then he anoints his forehead, climbs upon the tree and dives in (among the 

branches) (18). When he has performed this ceremony of the hokkH bHad, he says, ''The wife 

of the lUbd is sacred, the son of the lUbd is sacred, the slave of the labd is sacred, the grass 

of the lUbd is sacred (19)." He blesses the lUbd and goes back. Then he performs the 

sacrifice of the buttd (20), gives food and drink, and has the ox dung collected (21). 

Then he makes a law. '' I have cut the law! I have struck the law! The former liib& have 

gone away. Let them be uprooted! '^ he says (22), and then he places himself at the head of 

the assembly and goes back. After four years from the beginning of his office, the one who 

had now held the sceptre is circimicised. When he has been circumcised, he shaves his head 

(23). '' I am an old man with a giUil,'* he says, '' O giUil, protect me! '' (literally, ''cause 

me to pass the day, cause me to pass the night"); and he arranges his hair (24). Then these 

lUbd go forth (from that degree); others come and (the degree) is for them (25). They, 

likewise, proclaim a law and call themselves hSrantiiid (26). The former {labd) are called 

giUd (27); the rdbd enter and take (the power). When the former (rdbd) go away, those 

among them who have horses, go on horseback; the rdbd come on foot (28). The gula 

come like an army. The giUd are on horseback and come dressed in skins. " I have given 

it to thee. Take it! " they say. "Remain at the right!" they say. And then that gula who 

was first at the right, passes to the left (29). "Take the sceptre!" he says. " Give me the 

sceptre! " says the other (30), and he takes the sceptre in his hands. " I have struck the 

law! I have determined the law! The sceptre belongs to the ox dagdgd " (31), he says, 

and gives the blessing. Then they clap their hands and go through the garmdmsd (32) 

dance. Then (the others) are blessed and they withdraw from the plain. The authority 

to make laws then falls to the other. When the former go out, they pull down the enclosure 

and pile up the wood in one place (33). The new ones make another; they cut green wood, 

and make another (34). 

Notes 

(1.) That is, those who go to the hut of the Ahbd BokM to annoimce to him officially 
his election and the beginning of his period of rule. As may be seen, the text gives no in- 
formation as to the rites with which the election of the Abbd BokkH takes place, nor as to 
the choice of these messengers. 

(2.) The messengers are rdbd, that is, they belong to the same gddd group as the newly 
elected Abbd BokkH. See text 4, preface. 

(3.) These requirements, all attributable to magical conceptions, are strangely similar 
to those which the candidates for the degree of ^M must observe during their journey to 
the Abbd Madd. This would confirm what has been said in text 4, note 6, namely, that 
the ^lUd is a higher grade of initiation.^ 

^ Cf. Guidi, ' Strofe e brevi testi amarici,' op. dt., p. 11-14. 
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(4.) This requirement of eating only products of the land cultivated by the person him- 
self is common among the Galla. Certain famous magicians do the same (see text 12). If 
one considers the fact that the Galla are forbidden to eat the products of land cultivated by 
the W^ttfi and others of low castes (see Appendix), the two prohibitions may readily be 
connected, showing them to originate from the same idea, that magic contact by means of 
food is to be avoided both on the part of those who have occasion to fear the magic in- 
fluences of others (as is the case in regard to those of low caste) and also on the part of 
those who should preserve their own magic power intact, as is the case with soothsayers 
and perhaps with the Abhd BokkHt. 

(5.) The rite is described minutely by Loransiyos, yet I do not see clearly the reasons 
for it. 

(6.) That is, they coimt the years of the gddd periods which have gone by while they 
have passed through the preceding degrees of initiation as far as that of rdbd which they 
are on the point of attaining. 

(7.) Dagdgd is really a species of big ox, and the word is used also in a general sense to 
indicate the full grown male of big animals. In Amharic, it has come to mean only the full 
grown male elephant. 

(8.) The preceding Abba BokkH 3rields the power to the new one, and therefore one 
gddd period comes to an end and another begins. 

(9.) The gawisd consists of a solenm blessing which the Abba BokkUt bestows by spitting 
upon the waters of the salt springs where the flocks of the tribe go to drink. 

(10.) The text does not say what this ceremony of the dogdmd is. 

(11.) Compare text 4, note 6. 

(12.) That is, the four who had gone during the first year to the house of the Abba 
BokkH to annoimce to him his election. 

(13.) The text does not say of what the ceremony of the i^ti^a bdntd consists. If I am 
not mistaken, i'^d bdntd means '' that which opens the truth." 

(14.) That is, upon the tree sacred to the tribe. 

(15.) That is, " descent of the sceptre." 

(16.) See song 38. 

(17.) See song 132. 

(18.) Observe this impersonation of an ox by the Abbd BokkH. The ox is the sacred 
animal of the Kushites. 

(19.) The formula indicates that those who have reached the third degree of initiation 
(lUbd) are fully guaranteed by the tribe against any injury that might occur to them or 
to their belongings. This judicial status which the patrimony of the lUbd assumes after 
the proclamation of this formula, is expressed in Galla by the word qanani (the abstract 
of which would be ganand or qanan'd). Naturally, the word is untranslatable; I have 
rendered it by the word " sacred," which is, however, inappropriate. 
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(20.) The btUtd is the last initiation ceremony both of the qanddla and of the lUibd 
degrees. In the four years following the huttd, during which the man continues to be 
qonddla or lUba (giUd), no other ceremony takes place. 

(21.) The text is confused; the ceremony of the ox dung precedes the buttd and is 
performed, in so far as appears from text 4, by the qandOlU, perhaps with the permission 
and at a time fixed by the Abba BokM. 

(22.) The text has the usual collective singular. 

(23.) That is, the hair is shaved except for those locks which serve for the guiH. See 
the preface to text 4. 

(24.) The words of the text emphasize the importance of the guiiH arrangement of the 
hair among the Galla. 

(25.) It means the foiu* years after the buttd and the circumcision, which represent 
the central period of the gdd& period, during which the man is a litiM. 

(26.) It seems that one may deduce from this phrase of the text that the Gab4rG do 
not enter the gdda of the Galla nobles, or, at least, that nominally they do not enter them, 
each proclaiming himself as belonging to the gdda bOrantiHid. This agrees with what 
d'Abbadie has written.^ 

(27.) The text now passes to the description of the ceremony which the Abba Bokkii 
and his ^ddd go through at the end of their ^debt-period, that of the handing 
to the new Abba BokkH, and his gdda. It is evident that in the eif^th, and, therefore, last 
year of their entrance into the d^^ree of I^2M, the Abba Bokkik and his gdda are 0UA (see 
preface to text 4); while the new Abba BokkH and his gdda, entering the d^^ree of lUba 
just at that time, are rdba. Therefore, the handing over of the power always takes place 
from giUa to rdba. 

(28.) As a sign of their inferiority to the giila, they, as rdba, not having yet received 
the sceptre {bokkH). 

(29.) As a sign of their subjection to the new Abba BoMcii. 

(30.) That is, the newly elected Abba BokkH. As may be observed, the speeches on 
entrance into office are reduced to a minimum among the Gralla. 

(31.) Perhaps the formula refers to the sacrifice of the ox (dagagd), which is the first 
ceremony of the newly elected Ahba BokkH. 

(32.) We have already noted the use of dances in initiation rites. 

(33.) The enclosure where the annual ceremonies of a gdda are gone throu^, is torn 
down to symbolize the end of the period of the gdda itself. 

(34.) The ceremonies to be performed by the lUba in the eight years during which 
they remain such are, therefore: 

First year. Ceremony: sacrifice of the ox (dagagd), blessing of the salt springs 
(gavrisd); Formula of law; that relating to pr^;nant women. 

^ d'Abbadie, ' Sur lee Oromo,' op. eit., p. 176. 
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Second year. Ceremony: dogdmd; Formula of law: that relating to the legislar 

tive power of the liXbd. 
Third year. Ceremony: dUgd bdntd {" opening of the truth "); Formula of law: 
Fourth year. Ceremony: hokM hiiad ('' descent of the sceptre'')^ huttd, and cir- 
cumcision; Formula of law: that relating to the patrimony and family of 
the lUba. 

6. 
Blood-Price. 

NamM fufmd aifsi 9d*a 4lbba sadi^mmo gd^ F6n sd 'a kutii hifMdtu. Fird 

fird&a qabaU 4o9d, LagdUu vM daqqnUij adni gurraSH giddi^sdni ddbdia. OarbiiH gumd qabaU 

idbaU. Sa ^iida qaJdni. Hdrkd fv4dni f6n 9d 'd. Ammandn vM ^nsdni gdldni. Gumdn inbai. 

GarbiiHmdndwdrrddu'UifudaUgdU. (i^&i£fiA:uni0arb»^''n^^mUyiImaMM^^uma2J. 

A man who has killed another man pays as the blood-price either 103 head of homed 
cattle or a slave. The flesh of these cattle is not eaten. The relatives go with their kindred 
and ass^nble near a river. A black cow is placed in their midst. The slave who is to serve 
as payment of the blood-price stands still there. They sacrifice the cow and take in their 
hands a piece of the flesh of this cow. Then they bless one another reciprocally and go 
home. The blood-price has been paid. The slave enters (literally, takes and enters) the 
house of the family of the dead man. This slave is not considered as a slave, but instead, 
they r^ard him as their son. 

III. Texts of Magic and Pbophbtic Litbratube 

As is well known, soothsayers and magicians enjoy very great authority among the 
pagan Galla. Their responses are often handed down from generation to generation in 
the memory of the sons of Orma: not infrequently the prophecies of the magicians have 
reference to entire historic periods. There is, for example, a series of prophecies in r^ard 
to the future of Ethiopia, which the Galla have seen fulfilled to a great extent. As to the 
part which has not yet come to pass, the future is '^on the knees of W&qa." 

One of the greatest Galla soothsayers was AbbS Ra|^ [literally, '' father of prophecy % 
BQs name was Gij^ BS22o; the title of AbbS Ra^ and the name of Ba66o were handed 
down from father to son, thus forming a dynasty of magicians. AbbS Ra^ still resides at 
Hini^ba, which is called Hin<;^ba Ga6cf from the name of one of its ancient kingSi a 
r^on in the so-called bdddd Bikrdy " plateau of the Bi&rS," near Ubq& Hord& and Ghnmi 
Ai^p, dominions of Tu66o Ddnn5. These two prophecies of his (7'-8) are famous: 

7 

Ontd (jijiid BdSdo mdidkM%''mbainf ifdrdkiM'^inbdinl mdHn Kdfd Amdrd amdUb tokkdUi gurgurii, 
barfd iokkAUi gangd gurgurd. Kdna and ogarHae. Bddd AmarH Uyd Kdfd qab6. Mctummdn Kdfd 
uUt ibndtti irUarkanfaUn'^afd. (j^tn indufd, idbannl''rnbaddi fim 9a 'dH andn aa 'd fldU iabdnd 
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hafaU. CMfa wdggd lamdffa sdM ''n4umd. S^ht'^amdn 4ufi namni "todbl'iMZii Attu^ibd. Mijdn 
bad6, Und dbbd bUsif iaIU mOfdH gaJttt; nUi ijdbanni kuni &adtf6'm&ain nigufrd du *d. Wdggd lamd 
todUtt'^anel jabanni bait. Odfd wdggd saddffd nigtrfni garbUHd Ilm&rrM ttimiu Amdrd cbold Qo4i wdl 
fiisisA kdn cJckdim niffiisa'^M 4^^ Odfd tdguftd kurd mdi, (fabanni tM Firdkd kan dtar du ^£1 j^ 
hinni jfabanni hadA kuni kdn (firH bdi; farddn gang&n bljfi gOU, w&ggd digddmi t&rbd mdi^ du 'dtua 
tD&ggd sadi mdi. CMfd w&ggd wddomd ta % namtii ilkdn ftddurd ifdd wdggd tM)d mda^ ydi w&ggd 
ktula^bd mda. Onni Qijiid Bdilo rnMikiM''mbain, gdrdkAWmbainl 

Let not the word of Gij^ Bd66o go forth from thy head, let it not go forth from thy 
hearti The king of Eaffa will sell the Amara for a piece of salt; at the price of a har({i, he 
will sell the mules: this I prophesyl But in the end, the Amara will occupy the coimtry 
of Kaffa. The kingdom of Kaffa will not pass to the son [of the present king]. A famine 
will come; it will be a terrible time. Thou wilt pass this time eating coVs flesh and drink- 
ing cow's milk. But in the second year, there will be no more cows. At this time of 
terrible famine it will not be possible to bury the people. The gram will be destroyed, the 
son will forsake the father, the mother will forsake the daughter; before this time comes 
to an end; the emperor will die. In the following year, likewise, the times will be bad; in 
the third year the emperor will make the slaves and the Galla, the blacksmiths and the 
Amara, like brothers, and will have them marry. Such an emperor will come. When this 
emperor shall reign, the times will become better. Those who will be living at that time 
will bewail their own dead relations; there will be horses and mules in abundance. He 
will reign twentynseven years and his corpse will reign three more. When thirty years are 
at an end, a man with six incisors will reign for seven years or for seventeen years. Let 
not the word of (ji^^ Bdiio go forth from thy head, let it not go forth from thy heart! '' 

Notes. As may be observed, all the events prophesied by QiHJ^ B^2o have thus far 
come to pass. The king of Eaffa conquered the negus, Takla Haymfinot of the Gc^^j^&m, 
and the Amharic slaves were sold in Eaffa for a piece of salt each, ("a piece of salf 
was used as the monetary unit in Abyssinia).^ In the three-year period 1888-1891, the 
well-known terrible famine afficted the whole of Ethiopia; in the second year of the famine 
(1889), the emperor John IV died. There came to the throne Menilek II, who, with an 
awdff, forbade the insulting of negroes and blacksmiths; ^'Btrdt gdtgdi dabandnsd bUdh aHs- 
ddbdu; ydrnegHs adrStdtid ndw Injji VQAk ngdrdw" runs the imperial decree, which Loran- 
siyos remembers by heart. {** Do not insult them by calling them smiters of iron, wizardsl 
Say instead that they are laborers of the emperor and the people of Hamitic origin.'') 
By decree of the negus, Takla HaymSnot of the Gog^^ftm, it was then forbidden to call 
faldSd ('' Hebrew ") even the recently converted Hebrews; ** KristXnnd ydrtanassdw kidbi 
atmA iammdmit bdlUt inSifaJASd atbdlUt^' the decree reads. (''Call all those who have been 
converted to Christianity weavers; do not call them Hebrews I ") In reality, however, 
neither the decree of Menilek nor that of Takla HaymAnot succeeded in modifying the 

^ Cf. E. Cenilli, ' Canti popolari amariei,' op. oit., p. 583-6S4. 
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attitude of the Abyssinian populations toward the workmen who exercised these trades, 
which are considered ignoble, and toward the peoples of low caste. While Menilek ruled, 
the times improved, as the prophecy said. Menilek, however, did not rule for twenty- 
seven years, as the AbbS Ra^ predicted, but for twenty years (1889-1909), if the date 
of his actual death is put in 1909. On the other hand, his corpse really reigned three 
years (1909-1911). After him reigned LI^ ly&su, who has behind the two upper and lower 
incisors another tooth in each jaw (so says Loransiyos) ; he has six incisors, as the Galla 
magician foresaw. The date of Menilek's death being placed in 1909, lyfisu would actually 
have reigned seven years up to his present deposition (1916). Apart from the suspicion 
that, as regards the more ancient events, the prophecy was n:iade aprh coup, the exactness 
is striking in regard to this last circumstance relating to the duration of the reign of ly&su, 
which was confirmed under my eyes and after I had gathered the text of the prophecy from 
Loransiyos. 

6i^ i. the title .{ ,>»ny f.M<,us magician.; for sample, it i, that .bo <rf 6i|i» EuM, 
6ij^ GalatS, 6i^d Gabatft, etc. Bar(ii is the Galla name of the piece of bent iron used 
as the monetary unit in the Sidama countries.^ 

8 

Hiddit6Jdcohcmtohkm%haTii& OdfaHin4i:^OamgdA,n%gilLsaBokhM 

todggd tcrbd mdS lafdrra darbd du 'd . 04fd hinni du ^i, dagmdwi Bokkahd hinni i'ufd, Lamaffdn Bok- 
kahdtDdyd^d: ydi wiggd tdiM rndS, ydi giiyd t&rbd mdi; bdda kandUi imbdda Bokkahdj md^^ 
kahd imbdda, Gdfd mdManmd Bokkahd bddu, namni dimdn inivfd, Namni dimdn kuni ^tU^ Idfd 
OdUd '^nqdbd. Dimbi kan ij^u dufd. Mandard g(46H ginM ta *d. OaUdn tiU ganUaUUf nigfM dimd 
kdna sari gvrrdUd gdgdsa Uti ''daniU, fayd '^wdUma. Odfd hinni dH 'a sandUi hdrl Bdrd .tarkanfaU, *adin 
sdni^ndufd. Namni dimdn in4ufd. dari ^adin §89iima dtarbl ta % inmda wdggd k64atarbd. Wdrrd 
ndmd Libqd ka ^(H indarbd. Ldkin UmAn OdUd namUXd kuni dukdsa^'mbdsi isa darbifi. Dubbi kdna 
isa aSXUi wdgd tdkko IriOeu. Nigufni 'adin kuni kdrd l^d bfftu bad; lifd biftdU batti lamaffdn 4ufi 
OondartiU mdnd'^ifdra. AfurtamiafiirnMhabdrdisldmgo^^ Nigufni 

^adin tdkko bod, bifUUH bad. lAf/iU ''an darbd! i^. Hinni lUfi biftiCM baS nigufni kuni, abbdnsa ^mbie- 
kdme *adi4d. SdnqiUdn gahbard, Sdn lA^ gabbard, torbd OudmiMi darbiH OondaritU fea. Cfdfd 
hinni Ovdwrii ka % lafH innagdnnagqmU; nigvfni akkdna'^nivfd! ndnif^i. OoifidmbiUd4dtasaUafi. 
BodUU gdfd iijdn argd nig(ad salfi sand, OdUd Bisili ba£, SdnqiMn ^ofmTidnA bai; nigtisd kdna 
qabdi yd 4^fU diira biUddd^n^gde. AmmasangdtafiddfddmmdkiinnaOon^karit^ Nigufni 

bdr baS kuni ^SS<i*^^Ul Idld. Ldkin l^ii^ O^d gai'^niObdia. MdUmmd wdggd kO^aldmd mdiU sarde 
BMcahd qabt indi 'a. llmd Tttwodrds kdn g^mu ialM. Fardi Titu^odrds Idfd kibssa bad, ^)dn 
Ttewodr6s''inni''Ui naggasA suni wdqd4d dufd. Odfd Titwodrds ddlaU wdggd torbd, nigisd Oonddr 
ydrXjdUa negHs jj^mA, Naffusdr qab6. Namni^iH hinUilin; kahkd guydtu dumil Hiiti, saldm if^S 
ergaii nigtM BohhdhdXti. Odfd mgtad Oomddra ka ^i sand, andn sd *d tdkko yd ^m£ manddrd tdkko 
inqCifa; OabarikafiirkdngottSIaftiHydhundiimdgitfd. Nigufni gdHndna'^dikmi! Hf^Sbdi. lajoUHkn 



^ Of. Jules Borelli, fithiopie m^dionale, op. dt. 
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fbiti wdggd ktulaldma irUaOl wAggd kC4aUmd nig&sa kdna ddkd baddi. Tiiwodrda ka 'iti: Oimbl 
fiigisa kdna Chmdarditi dn argdl jj^. Gandari iM'^ngdinf lAUbdld wdggd tarbdtti nagodmi; LdUbdld 
gdfd ka % faggitn gvbbd B&ngd SanqOUm Mc^kdniftidmUffdUOadaqd. Wdqni 9am6yo 

Idfd gdfd tmif ni/6ka tokkUU mdqd kdn inqdbni umi. Namni yd m&k& $dna biikt arf/aU innaggdsa. 
Tiewodr&s Bokkahi 9uM tmskdUi wbfia yd wrgiM: maqankA ^ut Sfdi gdfaid. MukdUi 9iim: aM 
TitwodrM ffitta; qoriSm harfAmd^ witrqttn nigitidH Uo gubbdU'^argdma. Yd rnHkd 9dna wdUoUfi: 
Bigd fidn darbd! i^. Ldfd BUgd kdna Idldinargdia. Kdn fiOdaa dira ddbaU kdn lolU hinargdia. 
MukUda 8dna yd tnaqdM biiktfi 6dd diSlfd KurdtH dObii, tcdggd digdand idrbd inmda. 

A plant hiddi, an herb that grows by a river, will rise from the east and will come to 
Hin^i^bS Ga6if . When it reaches Hin^i^S Gaiif, the king of BokkahA will reign another 
seven years and then he will pass to a better life; he wiU die. When he has died, a second 
king of Bokkahft will come. The second Bokkahft will reign, how long is not known, per- 
haps seven years, perhaps seven days. After this, the BokkahA will come to an end, the 
reign of BokkahA wiU end. When the reign of BokkahA is ended, a red man will come. 
This red man will come and will take the lands of the Galla. He will come to the country 
called Dimbf . He will build a village and will reside in a castle. The Galla will unite in a 
league, and they will gird this red king with the skin of a black dog. He will be buried alive. 
When he is dead, the sea will pass the B&rO, and the white man will come. This white 
man will become a relative, cousin on the mother's side; he wiU reign seventeen years. He 
will depart from the Ubcfi people and will pass beyond. But the sons of the Galla will 
weep behind this man's back, because of his departure. This story God alone knows. This 
white king will go forth by the way of the west: he will go forth by the west, and a second 
will come and will build a house at Gondar. He wiU build forty-four mosques for the 
Mussulmen, and he will build twelve chiux^hes for the Christians. A white king will come 
forth; from the east will he come forth. " I wish to go to the west! " he will say. The 
father of this king who will have gone forth by the west is unknown; he is white. The 
SfinqfllA will pay him tribute; the five tribes of the Li^S will pay him tribute; he will pass 
beyond the seven tribes of the Gudrd and he will arrive at Gondar. When he departs from 
Gudrd, the earth shall tremble. 

I foresee the coming of a similar king. The men of the Gog^&m will array themselves 
with swords against him. But then, when the king has seen these tribes with his eyes, 
the Galla sons of Bisilf will come forth; the SsnqfllA, sons of CommAnA, will come forth. 
If they come with this king, first they will guard him with their swords, then they will 
bring him oxen, then they wiU give him honey, and they will cause him to reign at Gondar. 
That king who has come forth from the sea will fi^t in Ye^^. But when he has arrived 
at Yeg^, he will stop. He will reign in the kingdom of Bokkahft twelve years; hewiUtake 
the throne of the BokkahA and he will die. He will beget a son by the name of Theodore. 
The horse of Theodore will come forth from the earth; the lance with which this Theodore 
will reign, will come from heaven. Seven years after the birth of Theodore, the king of 
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Gondar will be called YirOaUa negus C* king of the Galla " in Amharic), and will take 
Na${u8ftr. No one wiU fight against him. '^ My days are fulfilled I" he wiU say and he will 
send a message of peace to the king. When this king departs from Gondar, the milk of a 
cow, if milked, will satisfy a village; the land cultivated by four peasants will satisfy the 
whole r^on. '^ A good king has left us/' they will say, and they will weep. Some children, 
a boy of twelve and a girl of twelve, will be lost in following this king. Theodore will de- 
part to go to see the castle of this king at Gondar. He will not reach Gondar, but he will 
reign seven years in LfilibalS. Then, when he departs from LfiUbalfi, passing above the 
Saggada, he will go to B6ngfi of the SsnqlllS. He will fight in the land called Mafts and he 
^will go beyond. When God created heaven and earth, he created a tree without a name. 
The man who knows and finds this tree, will reign. Theodore, this king of Bokkahft, if he 
finds that tree, will ask it, '* What is thy name? '' And the tree will answer, '' I am Theo- 
dore.'' The secret of the throne, the gold of the dynasty will be found on this (tree). If 
(Theodore) does not find this tree, he will decide to go to Bdgfi. In the land of Btigfi, he 
will find war. They will make a stand against him and there will be war. If then he knows 
the name of that tree, he wiU return near the sycamore of Gi^d Kurd, and he will reign 
twentynaeven years. 

Notes. As may be seen, Gi^d Baiio foretells the construction of the tel^raph lines 
from the coast to the UbqS, (thus Loransiyos explains the opening passage of the prophecy), 
followed after seven years by the death of the king of Shoa (Loransiyos says that Menilek 
died exactly seven years after the arrival of the telegraph at Hiniji^ba Ga66i). There 
follows a final king, with whom the dynasty of Shoa ends. Then the throne passes to a red 
king, whose end will be mysterious. With the latter will end the native kings of Ethiopia, 
and three white kings will come. The first will come from the Abbfty and his kingdom will 
reach as far as B&r5; after a reign of seventeen years, he will depart for the west and will 
disappear. Having returned, he will unite the Cxalla and the Ssnqlllft in a league, and hav- 
ing conquered the second king, he will establish himself at Cjondar. The second white king 
will establish himself at Gondar and will show himself more favorable to the Mussulmen 
than to the Christians: he will be driven forth from Gondar by the first white king. The 
third king will depart from the Red Sea and will go as far as Ye^^; he will then become 
king of Shoa and after twelve years, he will die. He will have a son by the name of 
Theodore, the one who will return to unify Ethiopia. 

It is noteworthy that the Galla have adopted and modified, after their own fashion, the 
Ic^nds current among the Amara in regard to the return to the world of the Elmperor 
Theodore the First.^ 



^ Gf. Beguinot, La eronica abbreviata d'AbiBsmia, op. dt., p. 11. To the bibliography there given: — d'Abbadie, 
' L'Ab3^B8inie et le loi Theodore/ (Le Conespondant, Pans, 1868); OementB R. Markham, A history of the AbysBin- 
ian expedition, London, 1869; N6ldeke, ' Theodoroe, KAnig von Abeesinien/ (Deutache Rundschau, vol. 10, 1884) 
— may be added Cecchi, Da Zeila, etc., op. cit., vol. 1, p. 509-^X)5. 
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The first white king, that of Gondari wiU meantime extend his kingdom as far as the 
Sudanese frontier; then he will renomice the throne in favor of Theodore, and will go 
away, regretted by all. Theodore will place his capital at LfilibfilA; then he, too, will paaa 
to the Sudan in search of the nameless tree. If he finds it, he will continue his way in the 
Sudan; if not, he will return among the Li^ft. 

In the whole prophecy, as in the texts that follow, the kings of Shoa are called '' kings 
of Bokkah&." BokkahA or Bokkaft is a mountain in the territory of the Gombic6ti Galla 
to the southeast of Addis Abeb&. On this moimtain are the ruins of the ancient castle of 
the kings of Shoa. There the apikj Takla Giyorgis had his capital, Loransiyos tells me. 
On the slopes of the moimtain there is a big sycamore much venerated by the Galla of 
Shoa (MibttS and GullalU^), who go there every year on a pilgrimage. Cecchi ^ speaks of 
just such a mountain to the southeast of Addis Abebft in the Gombi66ti territory, where 
are f oxmd ruins of ancient dwellings of emperors. And it is significant that, according to 
Cecchi, 'Hhese ruins are connected by local traditions with the legend of King Theodore." 
The name of the mountain is, however, written Boccan. (It is perhaps the objective case, 
Bokkadn.) For the plant **hiddi,'' see song 82. Dimbf is a region between the Ubq& Sibil 
and the L^ft NaqamtS near Tuq&. Bdr is near the Li^ft, by metonymy the AbbAy (the 
bahr 'Jrazraq of the Arabs). To indicate the mosques, the periphrasis mahabdrd isldm 
(Amharic, ydrUlAm 'mahbar) is used; for the Christian churches, on the other hand, gimbi 
kriatydnd (Amharic, yd-kriatydn gimb, literally, '^ palace of the Christians ") is employed. 
From the Amharic naqannaqa has been formed the GaUa passive naqannaq-amf '^ to move, 
tremble " (of the earth). Cf. the Amharic tanaqdnnaqa in the same sense. The following, 
also, are Amharic words: tasaUafi is Amharic, tasaUafaf and adffi is Amharic, sa]f. In 
the phrase aaraS Bokkahd, the word sarai was translated into Amharic for me by Loran- 
siyos, bt^to mangeat. 1 think it is the Persian word sardy, which has passed into Galla 
through the Arabic. Na$$us&r is a region on the borders of the Sudan. Caggfb is the Galla 
name of the region which the Amara call Saggada. 

B6ngfi of the SfinqfllA (so called to distinguish it from B6nga, the capital of Kaffa) is 
a region on the borders of the Sudan. The inhabitants, who are negroes, go naked; the 
women wear a gold circlet aroimd their necks, the men a gold circlet on the arm. Their 
country is marshy and unhealthy. The fitdvrrdrif Qir&i&j sub-chief of KtimsS of the Ubq& 
NagamtS, made an expedition into their country. These S&nqfll& of B6ngS, led by their 
king BafidrS, resisted for fom* years. Then they came to terms. (jir&t& received as a tribute 
a considerable nmnber of gold necklaces and bracelets; King BafidrS was given the title 
of dcujiidi and changed his name to Abbft SdrS, to make it more to the taste of the Abys- 
siuians. Finally, (jir&tS, having received five thousand talari from the tribute of necklaces, 
. used part of it to acquire loin-cloths with which by degrees he made the B6ng& gird them- 
selves. 

Op. cit.| voL 1, p. 503. 
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Mafls is a country of the Bahni'l-gaz&l; the Arabic name is 6adrah, or, more precisely, 
(jaziratu'l-HabaSl. It is in Nuer territory near the river Sobat. QoriiH harfUmS, literally, 
" the medicine of the throne/' meaais " the secret for winning or keeping the throne." 
QorHid means not only medicine but every other mysterious object or practice. QoriSdd 
gawS, ''the medicine of the gun/' was the name for gunpowder at the time of its introduc- 
tion among the Galla. Bdga is a country in Sudanese territory; it is situated on the 
Nile and is at a distance of six dajrs by caravan or two days by river boat from Khartoum. 
For the sycamore of Ci^d Kurd, see text 11. Bisilf is one of the progenitors of the Galla; 
Comm&na was the father of the ^anqlM (that is, of the negroes). Commftna once had a 
red skin, like the Galla sons of Ormfi, but he was afterwards given a black face by God as 
a punishment for his wickedness. 

9 
A third prophecy of Gi^ Ba2co says: 

Namni iigi mko gdmd miUi tdkko ndfa hinfu4dta biyd; Htn(ii:a)d GaediUi mdna^idra. Odfdhinni 
todggd gutiif gctfarsi Handaql bo^, namni hdrkd bitdS&i gafdrsd aj^. Gafarsl Mn wdrdnamt hamikfUi' 
k&rrdm i^fd. Bdda nomiHH gafdrsd'^S^ kuni, biyd^nni hai'^mMtgne, gald4d. Biyd Hin4iibd GaSH 
fuddta. Namiea ijH tdkko jamd mUU tdkko ndfd itU IdUfi gida 4db6; Idkin namni gafdrsd'^Sfsi kuni 
moUimmd biydkd '"rrd fuddta. NamtHH iOi tdkko jdmd mHU tdkko ndfd kuni biydadUi diUni nanUaH 
kdn adiemi'nq&fue, kdn fidU^nqOfne gdldrra biydkd fu4ata. 

A man blind in one eye and lame in one foot will take this region: he will build a house 
at Hin<;^b& Ga22f . When a year shall have been completed, a buffalo will come forth from 
(the forest of) Handaq. A left-handed man will kill the buffalo. The woimded buffalo 
will come upon my tomb (literally, upon my misfortune). As to the man who will kill 
the buffalo, from what country he may have come forth no one knows; he is a wanderer. 
The coimtry of Hini^bS Gac£f will be occupied by him. The man blind in one eye and 
lame in one foot will fight with him and will set up fortified enclosures; but the man who 
has killed the buffalo will take the government of my coimtry. The man blind in one eye 
and lame in one foot will return to his own land. A man who will never be sated with 
walking and who will never be sated with devouring, will take my land from the wanderer. 

Note. This prophecy of Abba Rag^ also came true. Hin^^bS Gb.661 was occupied 
by D&DBO Bif^ra, who was in fact blind in one eye and lame in one foot. The N6nno Migr& 
of MarddsS Kon26 (the buffalo of the prophecy) invaded the country. Then there emigrated 
to Hin4^bS Ga2£f one of the TuMma, Stda Tuf& (see song 32, notes), who was leftrhanded. 
He woimded with a gunshot Marddsa Eon6d, who fell near the tomb of Gi^ Ba£6o. 
Sfda Tuf&, having been made Abba Gord by D&nno, rebelled against him and, having con- 
quered him, remained master of the country. At last the Amara, who are indefatigable 
in marches and very greedy, subjugated the country by means of an agreement between 
R&s Goban& and Sf d& Tuf ft. 
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For the forest of Hindaq, see song 118, notes. A tomb is often called by the Galla, 
euphemistically, '' the misfortune.'' QMH is one of the many kinds of fortified enclosures 
used by the Galla in warfare. 

10 

Finally, 6i^ Ba62o, having been asked what would be the outcome of the wars, 



Mdummdn dtbd CUOd badS^ mdummdn Amdrd 4ufd. DUer 6iMn tertfi qabi dmma biidn Bdrdti. 
Bdri'(jaibdHgurrd£6ammnt(Jcki^ 

The kingdom of the Galla fathers will end, and the reign of the Amara will come. They 
will first take the water of the Abbfty, then that of the B&rO. And a single king will reign 
over the white river and over the black river. 

*' The white river '' is the Abbfty; ^' the black river " is the B&rO. For these prophecies 
and coimsels of the Galla magicians predicting the victory of the Amara and bidding tiieir 
fellow countrymen not to resist, see song 44. 

11 

Another famous soothsayer was Abbft Odd. His name was G^jtfi Eur& and he resided 
among the Li^ft Bill6. His name of Abbfi Odft (literally, " father of the sycamore/') and 
his reputation were due to a wonderful tree, the stoiy of which follows: 

ddd(^^4£iiMdibxi^iim«fo'M9a<. TtMii hand (kgifd Kurd k&rmd m gdU. (kjiid Kurd 9i/riU8d 
Umd'^nqabd. Ndmd wdmS MldiU obasi; ilmikd ddd kdnal jj^. Ammandn dbbd ddd {ff^dni. Oddn 
k&n tuUtmrdtti kdn 4oIaU vJtOmd 9iq& bakkt bu 'i. Bakkt hand iMtmd riq&Uf db/gid^dOmi, SidiSi 
6iiidKurdgafadu'iiwdogakii4aiailHUHm^ MM dddgdfdtkLl iffiiBakarilkcmmd^gafaddd 

rai{ii4aqdni,(kiSdKurddu't. 6ig{f6Kwddu'tH,wdi/iftk64aiofi^ (SiifgdKurddu'i, 

maqdn 61^6 Kurd iM'^niu* in'^afd, dddn hinni guddd hudd&n gaJaqdU^ afHar hiqQA hammitMaa gulh 
hdUihiqjU. Arfdn (kHfd Kurd ii4dm. lififoUik Kurd tdii dddn. 

The sycamore of Gti^t Kur& sprang up in ancient times on a mountain. On this moun- 
tain, 6i^ Kurft used to sacrifice oxen. G^tf^ Kur& was a rich man who had no children. 
He called the people to a banquet; he gave them to eat and drink. Then he said, ''This 
sycamore is my son.'' And after that, they called him AbbS Od& (literally, '' the father of 
the sycamore "). Tliis sycamore, which had sprung up on the mountain, by creeping and 
creeping descended to the level ground. From this level ground, by creeping along it passed 
into a meadow. Then (it was said) : When 6i^ Eur& dies, after seventeen years the tree 
will be overthrown. '' Come, go and ask questions of the sycamore," Bakariib once said, 
but when they went to the wonderful sycamore, Cijii6 Eur& died. Seventeen years after 
thedeathofGi446Kurft,aietreewasoverthrown. Giffi6 Kurd died, but his fame will not 
die. That great sycamore was uprooted and four shoots sprang up on his tomb. They 
called them '' the four of 6i^ Eur&." The sycamore was truly the son of Eur&. 
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Notes. The legend is associated with the veneration of the pagan Galla for the sycar 
more. The Bakari^ here named is, of oouree, the head of the Lil^fi Naqamtd (see songs 
20, 31j notes). The name of the four shoots which sprang up on the tomb is in Galla arfdn 
&iid Kurd. The forms carfd, sadd, iandf are generally used to render our multiplicative 
numerals: in the names of confederations, they mean " the triple, the quadruple, the 
quintuple ''; here, it means rather a group of four little roots, something like our '^ four- 
forked." The adoption of the cfycamore is made by Gi^ Eur& with Galla rites in the 
presence of the chief men of the tribe. 

12 

Another celebrated magician was Abbfi Bi^o (literally, '^ father of wisdom "). His 
name was GiU^ GalatS. He lived on the hill of Cdtto Galftn near the Tullti EormA in the 
territory of the UbqjSL NaqamtS. The Galla went on pilgrimages to this hill, and offered 
oxen and sheep to Qiij^ GalatS, which he sacrificed. He did not eat the flesh of the vic- 
tims sacrificed, as did the other magicians; he ate only the grain from a field which he 
himself had ploughed and sown. He had the power of quelling buffaloes with his glance, 
afterwards using them as horses. Here is a prophecy of his about the future emperor, 
Theodore (see text 8) : 

NigufM Ttewodrds harkUd Urd^^. Nigufni Titwodria kuni Ufa Miwri isldmd kridydnd go4d. 
PaqtU irrd ta 'd. NigumU maskdbi nigHaa isldtrUi arii gdfd blyd bad^ nigiisa Titwodrda aSSMi daqd. 
Biyd isldma kikaad ta % xvdggd tdrbd naggdsa. Wdggd torbdtti nigHaa Ttewodrds nigiisa MaskobUU 
wdl argdni. (jorrl kin gdfd wdl argdni, natnniaa lakkarni'^niutnA Maskdbi itsadtti bait ifii walitti'^' 
mdni wdl Idldni. Ndmd Maak6bi lafdrra fiffi hiyd Miairi. Bdda MisirUU naggdaa. 6ga firfniaaa 
Miairida. Akka gand mdi^immdlHxSd badS. Dubbl dbbd GdM durUti d%Mi. Namni nagdttu w&UdU. 
^aaUmdn durbl uM aHfat. Mdtummdn kani badd. MdUmmd kdn nM Sandn hCbqd hdrkd qieSUti gale, 
qitHtu mdd. Nanml kdrd WdqdUi dtibid. Ldkin rndtummdn Titwodrda yJtd blyd uXdmOH Sly ind^n 
barfumni auM badd. Motummdn Titwodrda badUi, dubM kand olttU Wdgd maU^ nd'^wbCkgne. 

King Theodore will have an ulcer on his hand. This king will make Christians of the 
Mussulmen of the land of Egypt. He will go there and will stay there. The king of the 
Russians wiU drive out the king of the Mussulmen and will go forth into that region. Then 
Ejng Theodore will go there; he will stay in the land of the Mussulmen, and he will reign 
there seven years. After seven years. King Theodore and the king of the Russians will 
meet. When they meet, the number of their people will be very great. '^ Whence have 
come forth these Russians? " (Theodore) will say. They will come to a dispute and they 
will fight. He (Theodore) will exterminate the race of the Russians in the land of Egypt. 
Then he will reign over Egypt, and after that his life will be passed in Egypt. In the future, 
the kingdom of Abyssinia will come to an end. The times of the Galla fathers will return. 
The men will fight in time of peace; relative wiU kill relative. Then this kingdom will come 
to an end. Thefive l&qjk tribes, who had once reigned, wiU be subject to a priest and the 
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priest will reign. Men will return to the way of God. But the kingdom of Theodore will 
not return again from the land of the MufNsuhnen^ and that throne will perish. The king- 
dom of Theodore will perish; and the rest, God on High knows but we do not know. 

Notes. The ulcer on the hand, a sign of King Theodore according to this prophecy, 
made ciurent the saying among the Galla that the future emperor of Ethiopia was the 
dai^di, Gugsa, son of the rds, ArSyft Sellfisi%, and therefore grandson of Emperor John IV. 
The part that concerns the Russians is truly strange for a Galla magician of past times. 
The same prophecy of a black king who will come from Ethiopia into Egypt and who will 
fight in Egypt with the Russians, is also widespread among the races of Kasaala. Indeed, 
a native of Kaasala told me that the wise men of his country quoted in corroboration of 
this prophecy some verses of the Koran, which he, however, could not point out to me. 
Theodore, according to the prophecy of the Abba B^o, will reign, therefore, in Egypt 
and will abandon Abyssinia. Then the Galla will again become independent and will 
destroy one another in civU strife. The Li^ft will be subject to a Christian priest (for 
'^ priest," the word qxiH is used in the text; Amharic, gi%8 and Tigrina, qaH). 

IV. HxTMOBOus Pbose (Hdaa) 

The Galla, as has been elsewhere pointed out, delight in the humor of professional 
jesters, who are maintained at the expense of the small courts. The wittiest sayings of 
these jesters are quickly learned by heart and spread abroad. Thus there has sprung up 
among the Galla a distinct literary form of great interest to students of folk-lore. I have 
gathered from Loransiyos the three following texts, but it is desirable that a larger collec- 
tion be made of these brief humorous compositions, called hdsA by the Galla. The verb 
hdaaw, which is derived from hdsdf signifies in Galla and likewise in Somali, ''to converse, 
chat with." Therefore, the word hdad corresponds very closely to the Amharic (awat&, as 
hasaw to tafawvxila. (It has already been said that the Amara call these jesters <i((awdc.) 

13 
The three misfortunes of tiie universe. 

Alami tMiniyd wdn^'amdn sadUu ^ Sadi kan ifit^ kuni tdldco hcni guddM Lamaffdn 

nUikMi. SadaffAn WOqni nu um£. Hart kdn gudddte tdkko wd hamdn isa tdkho. Y6 horin baydte, 
nigufni: kdrd tdkko ndnfuid'^rra! i^. Kavaf'^amaU hortn. Lamaffdn hamdn nUikieUdd. Namd 
iagnd {jaUaJUUti; Sagni kuni gdfd'^ii gaUdtu, H ajj^. FuiaU maffdH badd. Sadaffdn hamdn wdqni 
nHumt. Tdkko 'adi umi, tdkko magdld imi, tdkko giirrdUi fiUiH uf^^ AbbdnkAfiahaddamidurdtwri, 
hdtikMa Hawddd. NU hund&mtu oboiddd ut& bffdkMa tokkii6dtti godd, nd wdl inagifne wdl ingur- 
girru vM ifUidnnu. Akkdma dUra Wdgni n& umd sandn wdl {fdlanni hafnd, dtu btftikCUia tokkUda 
ta 'i; dmma hffdkCtKa sadi godS* Kandf inajifna. Kandf^amM Wdqni. 

In the whole world there are three misfortimes. Of these three misfortunes, one is 
wealth when it is great and increases. The second is thy wife. The third is God, who has 
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created us. Wealth which is great is the first misfortune. If money increases, the king 
will say, '^ I wish to seize it for myself in some way." Therefore, wealth is a misfortune. 
The second misfortune is thy wife. She falls in love with a valiant warrior, and then, if 
this warrior loves her, he kills thee, marries her, and flees away to another coimtry. The 
third misfortune is God who has created us. He has created us, one white, one red, one 
black as coal. Our father in the beginning was Adam; our mother Eve; we are all brothers. 
If he had made us all of the same aspect, we should not have killed one another; we should 
not have sold one another; we should not have destroyed one another. As God created 
us in the beginning, we should have loved one another, if we had all looked alike. Now he 
has made us of three kinds. Therefore, we kill one another. Therefore, God, also, is a 
misfortime. 

14 
My Father's chick-peas. 

Namni tdkJco Saldlik ka *tti Sodtu 4'^f^f iumbwrd buqqifaU. Albdn iumbvrd argi: yd Umd hd4d 
rdwu, mdl Sufnb6rdkiyd tldUut Y6 ha4akd rdfte, ^a cM abbdkMi. Mi4dn abbdkd ndn fidta! i^, 
iumbwrd huqqifaUfiti. 

A man departed from SalAU^ and came to Shoa; he began to pull up [small plants of] 

chick-peas. The owner of the chick-peas saw him [and called out to him], '^ O son of a 

mother with whom I have lain, why dost thou eat my chick-peas? " ^' If thou hast lain 

with my mother, then thou art my father. I am, therefore, eating my father's chick-peas! '' 

replied the other, and finished pulling up the chick-peas. 

Notes. SumMrdkiyd (line 2) is an imitation of the speech of Shoa for the M£{^$& 
Sumburdkd. 

15 
The M&c£a Galla. 

The M&l^ii are accustomed to work in their houses and for their families, while the 
Tul^bna consider domestic work suitable only for women. So the jester, AbbS W&dd^o, 
having seen a Mif $S who was carrying timber on his back, pointed him out to his lord, 
saying, "MaffiiSd kdna argil Na44^i ofi yd hohohsiadni, ndrnd akkaadti 4aUV^ '' Look 
at this M&l^i^l If women were to cohabit carnally among themselves, they would produce 
such men! '' 

V. Proverbs 

1. GaragalSi miM maid hoqd. ''The opposite part, the feet, scratch the head.'' 
When undeserving people have an ofiice or obtain an wiexpected victory over deserv- 

mg people. 

2. Yd gdwdf al dvbbdn hdwdl '' O fool, there is a precipice at thy back." 
For one who is pleased with false flattery. 
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3. Oldn huUi hMca, akkdtH huU abbOiA hMa. '' Good day, good eveningl he knows how 
to say) but how he has passed the timei his father (alone) knows." 

Everyone can make salutations, but only the family is truly interested in its own 
relative. 

4. AJdca btyd wdUHn iyya. " The skin creaks according to the countiy." 
Different countries, different customs. 

5. Badn IxWnguUdn. ''The courser once gone forth (from the stall) is no longer pure." 

6. IntaUm dda hd4& gorsiU. '' The young pil wishes to give advice to her mother on 
childbuih." 

7. Kan ^oiii idbi 4^ngdld8i bud. '' He who has nothing to do, scatters and gathers." 

8. Ndn tolSd'^ti tartorai. " I make and thou spoilest." 

9. 6irii dugd \ jirii said \ rOfUfi^ii \ rafU dideU. *' Dost thou think that the life of the 
poor man is living? The sprouts are at an end I Sleep is denied him I " 

10. SUA '^noia ka^Sld Mta w&mi. ** Since the beggar would come any way, it 's best to 
invite him first." 

It is better to b^pb by satisfying the most insistent. 

11. Sdnihad g<U wdl arrabd \ namnidu '^ gaSwdl jdUxUd. " When cows are about to go 
out, they lick one another; when men are about to die, they love one another." 

12. Tdkko ka ^Hif tdkko du ^H lafti had. " One rises, one dies, the land increases." 

The family property is increased as much by the birth of a son who can conquer new 
lands, as by the death of an old man who leaves his heritage to the survivors. 

13. Ydmu aU mimmHtd \ ani sandfiffd \ ydmu ati lilmd \ ani qardbdid. ** When thou 
art pepper, I am mustard; when thou art a needle, I am a knife." 

A corsaire, corsaire et demi. 

14. Mukni tokktSH'^n^dra maWnbobd^u. '' A single stick smokes but does not bum." 

15. Kardn aobdn darbdn diMtU ndma ^tbd. '^ People obstruct return by the way of 
falsehood." 

On accoimt of the difficulty which the liar has in defending himself against the ques- 
tions of his listeners. 

16. Hdrka'^bba tokkdtti tbidda qdbU'naodMdnu. *^ The hand of a single person, even if 
it holds fire, is not feared." 

Compare Proverb 14. 

17. Isaygant6f kinargdtu. " What has been blown away is not found again." 

18. (Sibiiia kdrmd ta 'H gOrdnto ki^asdtU bikku. '* That the calf has become a bull is 
known in the enclosure." 

Only the members of a family can appreciate the virtues of their relative. Compare 
Proverb 3. 

19. And MiHn bOHd'^nbaaii yd 4dbani toUdn maU. ''To say, 'O poor fellow,' does not 
appease himger, but setting up the oven and baking bread [does]." 
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20. Kdn dUgdUi raris84''nba4d4u. '' He who has despised the poor man will not grow 
rich." 

2L WSqni arifaJttA Ufd 4aqii'*nol&. " What God has sent does not fail to reach the 
earth." 

22. lyimif iJbiddi tuttuqd'^nSaUdttu. '^ The poor man and the fire do not like to be 
poked." 

23. Didiga gard4a 4vf^ Hkdn'^ndttbisu. ^* The vomit which comes from the stomach 
cannot be sent back by the teeth." 

It is impossible to restrain the impulses of the soul. 

24. 'Angdn flanndn ^ angd'^niaOi. " To eat a great deal is not strength." 
Doing many things does not mean doing them well. 

25. Yd gdra qaJbinkd ijirii. Oenndn manni tinndn owdJU. ^' When [the husband] sajrs 
[to one of his wives], 'O heart of mine/ the other looks sullen. 

26. Kdn argatdnirrd kdn abdatdnta fold. " What one hopes for is better than what one 
finds." 

27. Oanamdn hadni Wdq durd '^nbadnu. " They went forth in the morning, but they did 
not go forth before God." 

However much one tries to do evil in secret, divine punishment will not be lacking. 

28. MdnA tdkko IrMxA kaqd^ mdnd tdkko okkoU kogd. ^' With one wife, the heart is 
warmed; with the other wife the kettle is warmed." 

Two wives are necessary: one beautiful and one rich. 

29. Ant hdmma namd ''ngaii, namni gard nd '^ngad. " I do not reach the heigiht of 
others; the things of others do not reach my thought." 

He who is not powerful has neither cares nor worries. 

30. Ihndn gdfa h&^d'^nsoddtu. '' The calves do not fear the horns of their mother." 

31. BuddiknO, ndmd qubsH eUirratH bitkd. '' One knows even when one neighbor's 
bread is in the oven." 

Neighbors' a£fairs are well known. 

32. Binihiadygatdm ndma'^fiMttu. " They have found the wild beast; they will no 
longer eat the people." 

When an overbearing person finds some one to resist him. 

33. Qfi SeOdn dirsakd^nSiUu. '' ' I myself,' she said; ' My husband,' she did not say." 
One thinks first of aU of oneself, then of others. 

34. Akka'^hal'd sirbd mdrmd ^dUisd. " Move your neck according to the music." 

35. Di^n dogeifU (dra "^nfumat ijetU faqifl. " ' However poor I may be, I wiU not eat 
fleshings,' said the dresser of skins." 

However, the Galla believe that the dressers of skins eat the fleshings of the skins they 
have dressed. The proverb is used of one who, being famous for a vice, swears and swears 
falsely that he does not possess it. 
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36. EgitniS gdbin hodi adikmtu. " The tail and repentance go behind/' 

37. Ata fiddi aiH fittl' " Thou broughtest; thou thyself destroyest." 

38. Kan namd ^o*£ eUi ialdtH namA biiiUd. *' He who is wann for anyone will cook 
cakes for him under the oven.'' 

For friends and favorites, one attempts anything. 

39. Hd4d yH^nqoM akkad'^nqabdl i&U qamaltn. '' ' If I have no mother, I have my 
grandmother I ' said the monkey." 

If one has not the most desirable thing, at least one has always something good. 

40. Itti qabatdH ^ni hoUd jird. '' What keeps him is that there is a wedding at his 
neighbor's." 

Therefore he does not go to the festival of those at a distance, even if they are relatives. 

41. Ani ^rdn s6a gdgdnko gabd ^rd! ijeUU kurupptn. ^* ' I thought I was alive and in- 
stead my skin is already at the market,' said the gaselle." 

Tliis means the same as the Italian: Vender la peUe delV oreo prima d'averlo ammazzatOf 
" To sell the bear's skin before you have killed him." 

42. Hinqdbnu hinadddnul jetU qdqOsn. '' ' We have none and we do not shave,' said 
the bald-headed man." 

One must resign oneself to misfortunes and assume hon/ne mine. 

43. QaJMn yart&n hisdn kikeea 4obat£ </id&of{. ** The fool was thirsty in the midst of 
water." 

44. Nd qaldnu n^umHn qdUdtti dumd maUl ietti tafMn. ^* * If they cut my throat, they 
could not kill me, but with boiling water I am destroyed,' said the flea." 

Against each enemy, use the suitable weapon. 

45. (idtbin hdt&'^nmar^diu. " A calf that is sucking does not bellow." 
Thus the vassal does not rebel so long as he has a rich country to exploit. 

46. SOrUa fdmHa iijii mieird lamd. *^ Whether it rains or stops raining, the lentils have 
two eyes." 

For one who does not conform to circumstances and events. 

47. HarH namd rukutd mdU hdrnd'^naJMu. " The outsider claps his hands but nothing 
moves." 

48. LafWmbitkni qarqd duwd4d wdn UWmbiticne ddfqjl duwdid. ^' The ascent to an 
unknown land is useless; what is not known, is useless to toil for." 

49. Y6 dvbbaldn bubM yO fdl je4dn huqgik. '^ If they speak, they are wind; if they are 
silent, they are gourds." 

Of futile people. 

50. Kan qdban qabd ''nganS gadi ^Isdn haJdci gutH. '' They took it and it did not fill the 
ring of the thimib and forefinger; they left it and it filled the whole plain." 

For example, when a person is asked questions and he says he does not know; whereas, 
if he had not been asked, he would have said even more than was necessary. 
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5L Kdn fdlUnfdd! jii^n mdnd mM harkd ka6. ''He saidi 'I will bring the best there 
is! ' and he put his hand into the hole of the white ant." 

The awkward, with the best of intentions, cause the worst calamities. 

52. UlUn qddd kopd (dbsd. '' The stick only breaks earthenware utensils." 

On the other hand, the stick is useful to correct those who should be corrected. The 
GaUa Spelling Book gives the proverb thus: UlUn qddd qofd (abed; Loransiyos, however, 
says kopd instead of gofd. 

53. Akka gard ofi harkl mar0 ^nmurd. '' The hand does not cut the pantaloon ac- 
cording to one's own belly." 

It is better to work for oneself and not rely upon strangers. 

54. Kord maS&dd '^ndird \ kori wdq '^arkd ^rd. '' The saddle and the cover of the saddle 
are sewed; pride is in the hands of God." 

All articles are made and the rich may buy them; but Cjod alone may be proud. 

55. Kdn sodetdn du 'd kdn enoU du 'd. '' What they fear is death; that which never 
fails is death." 

It is, therefore, useless to fear it. 

56. Akka madd qubd ydnni gard gvbbd. '' As the wound the finger, so thou^t inflames 
the mind." 

57. Kdn 4itbt 4iJ>bii qotU gindd qarqdUi hdta. '' The one who is oppressed with misery, 
after having ploughed, carries the plough on his back up the slope." 

The poor man endures all misfortunes. 

58. Kdn ha4dn qifti qdyd ha4dfitt^. '' That (daughter) who has grown to equal stature 
with her mother, has put an end to the mother's decorating herself." 

59. Afdn toldn afd told (Old (GaUa Spelling Book: jSti2d). ''A good conversation is 
better than a good bed." 

60. DubU harhadda sarin gabd iaqtl. ** He looks for quarrels; the dog goes to the 
market." 

Because of the repugnance which the Mussulman Galla have for the dog, if a dog goes 
to a place where many people are assembled, he will surely receive some kicks. So it is 
with one who looks for quarrels. 

61. B&r unbiiknin qoddn bukd lamd. '' Since one does not know the morrow, (let there 
be prepared) a vessel with two raised cakes." 

62. Kdn har 'ad fiOUifitt^ kdn hSri mdl kibaserr^l " If thou eatest everything today, 
what hast thou kept for tomorrow? " 

63. Kdn sobU'^naokoksii. ^^ A lie cannot be overtaken." 

It is difficult without witnesses to prove that a liar is such. It is the opposite of the 
Italian proverb: La hugia ha le gambe corte, " A lie has short legs ". 

64. Kdn gvfi ddnmUl tufd. " He who is sated, spits out honey." 
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65. DahA manA falomA wdyA. '* For one who has no house, it is a good thing to bring 
lawsuits." 

Since he has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

66. Ho 't2/ ^enndn diddS 61 kitfidn haU. *^ ' Take it/ we said to him, and he refused; 
we put it back and he stole it." 

Forbidden things are a temptation. 

67. ftdtd '^ngabbatdnu ydda gabbdtu. *^ Upon food one does not grow fat; upon thought 
one fattens." 

68. Namni hiydnd; nagdl §14^ ndmd gad; faydl jidS namdtti fayd. *' The m^i of this 
country say: ' Greeting/ and enter people's houses; they say: ' Haill ' and they carry 
away the people." 

An allusion to the spies and to the seizures and confiscations so frequent in the Galla 
kingdoms. 

69. Ant qi^nsd'^nqabd gvbd ndn''oqd44^ \ ani kitssa'^nqabu ijzd ndn dow *d44a. *^ I 
have no nails, I scratch myself with my fingers; I have no brain, I look at it with my 
eyes." 

For one who looks without understanding. 

70. Safii hadd intdlafarsd qdl *d. '' Offspring of the mother, the dau^ter is poor beer." 
Tel pdre, tel fils. (like father, like son.) 

71. Wdmiidi vjfina oMn salpini. " It is lightness not to respond to a heavy invi- 
tation." 

Here, the Galla play upon words; between vJfind^ which means both '^ heavy " and 
'' worthy of respect " and aalpindj '^ ligiht " materially as well as ^' contemptible." 

72. Hidin gaddntu isS oldntu iufatl. *' The lower lip scorns the upper lip." 
Of. '' The pot calls the kettle black." 

73. Kara4$f garatA gargdr ndmd hOad. '' The way and the thou^t divide people." 
As travellers separate at the crossroads, so differences of opmion separate friends. 

74. H&rd'^ngdin harrdtti maiiofU. '' Thou hast not yet reached the warm spring and 
thou art already intoxicated with the water of the pool." 

For boasts made before going to war. 

75. Mi ^effaU nd arrdbl ijed^ sogiddi. ^^ ^ [The other time] I was sweet; lick me [now]! ' 
said the salt." 

For one who, having once yielded, then prepares to resist the second time. 

76. Ota ''nkojfiin gubbaHef §itU akkdin. '^ ' If I had not laughed, I should have been 
burnt,' said the parched chick-peas." 

The Abyssinians and the Galla while cooking parched chick-peas (Amharic: qpU6] 
Galla: akkdJS) are in the habit of sprinkling them with water. Then the chick-peas crack 
(the proverb says, ^' laugh"). The proverb is applied when distraction from a long piece 
of work is needed. 
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77. Sar6 biadnfoni mi ^SffaU^ndubbUu. '^ The dog who likes soup does not quarrel/' 
Because he fears to lose his dinner. Cf . proverb 65. 

78. Narnni ivfd dubbin 4vfd. '' If a man comeS; a quarrel comes.'' 

This is almost a literal translation of the Amharic proverb adw mattd nOgdr yimatUlf **A 
man has come; a quarrel will come." 

79. Ota kdn sC^nje^dn 4ag^ kdn si kddn hifiMtu! jefjU sarin. '^'If thou hadst heard 
what (ill) they said of thee^ thou wouldst not have eaten what they served up for thee/ 
said the gossips." 

For insincere hospitality. 

80. Bibkd hofd mild 4ow4. '' Wisely He (God) denied feet to the serpent." 
Because, if he had feet also, poisonous as he is, he would have destroyed the world. 

81. Ota duOaiSa jjiHi garbi dvU. '' While the old cow lives, the calf dies." 
Death sometimes spares the old and takes the young. 

82. ToUin'^ntoUa intaUi akkadn guddiftu. ^' As to being good, the girl brou^t up by 
her grandmother is not good." 

Because the grandmother, left without a dau^ter, brings up her granddaughter with 
too many caresses. 

8S. Dagai SStti'^nodiesini \ argil iStU'^ndvibdiini \ ki^Osd ot&'^nubdtinu ''Do not 
speak, saying, ' I have seen him,' if thou hast not first searched his heart." 

One should know things and persons well before speaking of them. 

84. OtA ^nvbattn gubd '^ngubbatin. '' If thou hast not examined, do not bum thy finger." 
That is, do not put your finger in the fire; do not undertake an enterprise, without 

having first considered well whether it can be successful. Cf . preceding proverb. 

85. Gordn dubbl'^nmarga dbbdn ofi'^nargii. '' Nothing sprouts in the enclosure [if] the 
master does not himself watch over it." 

This corresponds to the Italian, ''The eye of the master fattens the horse," Uocchio del 
padrone ingrassa il cavaUo. 

86. Kdn fabd Inj^aU agabU bidd. " He who has scorned the piece of bread will pass the 
night fasting." 

87. Gtuidi giuidd/ Marqdn buU afdn gubbd. " great wonder! The cold pudding bums 
the mouth." 

When one who is considered cowardly or insignificant vanquishes a valiant man. 

88. Namni ij^d tdkko namni niti tdkko tokkHmdn 4amtu. " The man who has but one 
eye and the man who has but one wife perish in one and the same moment." 

Because, if the one eye is lost or the one wife is lost, it is all over with them. 

89. AH gurbd dvbbi MaMd SdyfH sitti^ndebin. " O youth, do not let the affair of 
MaS& Sayfti be repeated in thy case." 

MaSafift Sfiyfti, da^fidi, made an expedition against the GullSli^. Notwithstanding the 
thousand boasts made by him before the fight, he, with his whole army, was surrounded 
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and had to pay the Galla a great ransom. Thus, for the Galla of Shoa '^ the a£fair of Ma§a§4 
S&yfti " became proverbial, like the Italian pifferi di mantagna {" moimtain fifers '')• 

90. AmarH'^ridaUagii buddih^ idn tufdta. *' The Amara who does not cultivate the 
earth spits upon five loaves.^' 

This is said of one who, not having worked himself, despises the work of others. The 
Amara are, as is well known, despisers of agricultural work, which, on the contrary, is 
held in esteem among the Galla. The proverb belongs to the Harar. 

91. Harr6 w&ij^n oU dkka fiarrS 4ufd. " He has stayed with the ass; he emits farts like 
the ass." 

Cf . the corresponding Amharic and Tigritan proverbs. 

92. Kdn harand laJcHsi \ kdtt '^arkOkd harkiai/ *' Never mind about the matter of this 
year; come and pull out my arm." 

It is related that a robber who had entered a woman's house, having thrust his arm into 
a vessel of grain, could not pull it out again. The woman who had been to the spring to 
draw water, having come back, set down the large jug without noticing the thief and, being 
tired, exclaimed, " Yd harandl*^ "Oh, this (xmlucky) year!" The thief then burst out with 
the above-mentioned phrase which afterwards became proverbial. 

93. NdtH'^Tuivfin sUti'^nditfd/ Se4£hu8dn. '" Do not come to me; I will not come to 
thee,' said the malaria." 

Because whoever does not go to the malarial zone is not affected by the disease. This 
is said of one who does not attack without being provoked by his adversary. 

VI. Riddles 

1. Ouyd namd gadi haUcdn namd oU. " In the daytime below man, in the night above 
man." 

Answer: The fowl. 

In the daytime the fowls are in the yard in front of the house; at ni^t, according to 
the Abyssinian custom, they are above the ceiling of the hut, that is, in the space between 
the ceiling of the room and the roof of the hut. 

2. Kdn du ^dni oli, kdn ^rdni gadi. " Over those who are dead, beneath those who are 
living." 

Answer: The earth. 

3. Irri du 'd ^ali du 'd giddUn ^ird. '' That which is over is dead; that which is under 
is dead; that which is between is alive." 

Answer: A man in bed. The bed is usually made of an ox-hide, and the covering is an- 
other skin. 

4. HundHmd kUkssa kOifuiS biadn kiksaa kdifui'A 4a44ab6. '^ It went into everything 
and it caught ; it went into water and it could not catch." 

Answer: Fire. 
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5. Horikd hidlamA kdbd ki^aa'^nkMnu. *' My cattle have only one eye; do not put 
them in the hut." 

Answer: Fiie^ whose eye is the flame. 

6. Kaian qaqdbu. Kund qabl. ^' By running one does not reach it. Here^ take it." 
Answer: The sun^ whose light is present everywhere, although it is intangible. 

7. MaUcd gai qas(. " Having reached the ford, it made a noise." 
Answer: The handle of the lance. 

When the Galla reach a ford, they have a custom of striking the groxmd with the handle 
of the lance, perhaps in order to exorcise the genius of the river. 
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APPENDIX 

The Watta: a Low Caste of Huntebs 

It appears worth while to add here a note on the WdtUl of whom I have aheady spoken 

(song 15, notes). As it is known, we find in Abyssinia and in the adjacent districts of East 

Africa certain classes of the population engaged in particular trades or occupations which 

are considered ignoble by the rest of the natives. Their social status differs in the various 

/districts; sometimes they form low castes, sometimes a kind of trades union with limited 

' political power. Among these lower strata of the population, the caste of hunters is one of 

the most important. In Abyssinia, hunting is an occupation noble or ignoble in respect 

to the animal sought. Groups which live by hunting wild beasts considered ignoble, form, 

according to the universal law of East Africa, a low caste. The Galla call these hunters 

\ Wdtia. 

It must be noted that WdU& are not foimd in every district of Abyssinia, — a strong 
argument against the hypothesis that these hunters have been a primary low caste of the 
Semito-Hamitic peoples ever since their origin in Asia. On the contrary, the Wdttd have 
a special geographical distribution in three groups. The southern group is formed by the 
hunters living in villages along the banks of the Dawa, north of its confluence with the 
Awata, on the banks of the Ganal Doria,^ and the banks of the Gal&nfi Sagan, east of its 
confluence with the GalAnfi Dulei.* About this group we have only the two accounts of 
Captain Bottego and his companions, and of Captain Colli de Felliggano.* These Wdttd 
Tare autonomous and have viUages and territories distinct from those of the adjacent peoples. 
Around them the country is inhabited by BOranfi Galla, but the group living on the banks 
of the €ral&nS Sag&n is limited northwards by the land, imtil recentiy unknown, between 
the Uba Sidama and. the n^ro tribe of Konso. 

The central group is formed by the families scattered through the districts of the Ma^ 
Galla and Eaffa. These Wdttd are not independent and live in subjection to the Galla and 
Sidama. The size of these Wdttd groups differs, being large in Gtim&, smaller in lammti 
and Gfxnmi AbbS Gif&r, larger in Gi^rS, and largest in Eaffa. Wdttd families, according 
to d'Abbadie,^ live west of Eaffa in the land of the Siir5, a negro group mixed with Hamitic 
elements. This statement of d'Abbadie's, reported also by Conti-Rossini,^ is indirectiy 
confirmed by the discovery of Wdttd in the country of the GimirrS, north of the Siiro. 
Montandon * first noticed them in his travels. These are the most western branches; the 
most eastern branches are the Wdttd whom Erapf ^ met at Wdtta Dal666&, a village in the 

VittoriB Bottego, U Giuba esplorato, Roma, 1895, p. 328, 33^. 

Vannutelli e Citemi, L'Omo, op. cit., p. 344, and the general map. 

G. Ck>l]i di Felliggano, ' Nei paesi Galla,' (Boll. Soc. Geog. ItaL, Roma, 1905, vol. 42, p. 111). 

d'Abbadie, Geographic d'fiihiopie, op. cit., p. 109. 

Conti-Roesiiu, ' I mekan o Suro,' (Rend. d. R. Accad. d. Linoei, Roma, 1914, vol. 22, pt. 7-^ p. 411). 

George Montandon, ' Au pays Ghimirra,' (Bull. Soc. Neutcateloiae de G^., Neuch&tel, 1912, vol. 22, p. 65). 

Krapf, Travels, researches, etc., op. eit. 
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Tul^mft Galla district of Shoa on the banks of the AwSA; and those who live in Gurfigie. 
If Soleillet's notes ^ are really referable to the Galftn, they should confirm the fact that 
there are or at least were Wdttd groups in southern Shoa. 

About the central group, we have more material than about the southern. The 
principal references are to be f oxmd as follows : for the whole group, the account of Cardinal 
Massaja; * for the Wdttd living in Shoa, the travel notes of Soleillet; ' for the groups living 
in Kaffa, the report of the Italian Geographical Expedition by Captain Cecchi,^ the two 
accounts of Bieber,*** a note by Reinisch/ and a letter by P. Leon des Avanchers reprinted 
by d'Abbadie;^ for the limmti group, d'Abbadie's note to the letter of P. Leon; ' for the 
Wdttd of the Awd£, the Amharic dictionary of Isenberg; ^® and finally, the notes collected 
by me from Loransiyos.^^ 

The northern group is formed by the hxmters scattered along the banks of Lake Ta^a 
and the Abb&y, i.e. the Blue Nile. The hunters living on the banks of the Takkazi^, i.e. 
the Setit, according to an Amara informant of mine, are the most northern branch of this 
group. These hxmters live in small, separate villages or wander along the banks of the rivers. 
They occupy a lower political position than the Amara population. Hava^* estimated the 
population of the Tana region at six to seven hxmdred persons, but, later," wrote that I 
according to his calculations, there were about fifteen hundred Wdyfo (Wdttd) aroxmd the / 
Tana I 

About this group, we have the notes contained in the accounts of Bruce ^^ who encoun- 
tered them near the Tana in the region of Matraha at the mouth of the Rebb river; of 
RtippeP^ who found them near the Tana; of Cardinal Massaja" who found them along 
the Abb&y near Tadbe Maryam at the mouth of the BSsHIo river; of Heuglin^^ who 
found them in Dambya on the western bank of the Tana; of Ferret and Galiner** who 
found them in Fogara, east of Lake Tana; of Isenberg;" of Roseii^^ who found them be- 
tween the mouths of the AbbAy and the Gelda, and in Fogarft between the Rebb and the 

^ Voyages en fithiopie, op. cit., p. 255. 

• I miei trentadnque aimi di miasione nell'alta Etiopia, op. cit., vol. 5, p. 56, 5^. 
' Op. cit., p. 255. 

• Da Zeila alle frontiere del Caff a, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 366. 

• Federioo G. Bieber, ' Nel Caffa,' (Boll. Soc. Afr. dltalia, NapoU, 1906,. vol. 25, pt. &-10, p. 202). 

• ' Reise durch Aethiopien und den Sudan,' (Mitt. K. K Geogr. GeseUschaft, Wien, 1910, vol. 53, p. 344). 
^ Die Kaffa sprache, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 16. 

' Gtegraphie d'£thiopie, op. dt., p. 266. 

• Ibid., p. 269. 

1® Karl Wilbelm laenberg, Dictionary of the Amharic language, London, 1841. 

^> Vide supra, p. 14. 

" Mauriao Rava, Al lago Tsana, Roma, 1913, p. 79. 

» Ibid., p. 154. 

^ Voyage en Nubie et Abyasinie, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 455. 

^ Reise nach Abyssinien, Frankfurt, 1840, vol. 2, p. 205. 

*• Op. dt, vol. 3, p. 8-10. 

^ Theodor von Heuglin, Reise nach Abyssinien, Jena, 1868, p. 289-291. 

>• Voyage en Abyssinie, Paris, 1847, voL 2, p. 256-257. >* Op. dt., Wayp. 

*• Felix Rosra, Eine deutsche Gesandtschaft in Abyssinien, Leipsig, 1907, p. 380-381, 391. 
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GOmarfi rivers; of Rava ^ who found them on the banks of the Tana at the mouth of the 
GtlmarS at Iga§5 between Bahala Maryfim and ZanzalimS (north of the mouth of the 
Abb&y), in the short peninsula beyond Go^, and at Delgi Mftryfim; in the Amharic 
texts collected by Mittwoch,' and in an unedited Amharic text collected by me from a 
native of Dambya. 

Reinisch,* annotating the letter by P. Leon des Avanchers, writes: *^ The Wata or 
Wdt& are the gipsies and wandering musicians of East Africa. I found them among the 
Bogos, the Habab, and the Saho tribes. All over Abyssinia they wander immolested, as 
musicians, and in like manner among the Galla." If this were true, we ought to find a 
northern branch of the Wdttd in Eritrea. However, it seems clear to me that the statement 
made by Reinisch is a mistake. In fact, the Wdttd {Wdyto) are not musicians but himters; 
furthermore, hunting is their characteristic occupation. However, in the Tigrinfia and 
TigrS languages wdta or wdt&y means '' wandering musician ^' (they play on a kind of 
bugle called in the Semitic languages of Abyssinia, mdlakat) and wdtfi (ira in the same 
Alanguages means '^ minstrel,'' ** playing on the violin.'' Minstrels in Abyssinia have a 
V peculiar position because their trade is esteemed ignoble by the Abjrssinians. This cir- 
cumstance has probably misled Reinisch. But wdtdf '* singer," '^ wandering musician " 
(the word is used also in the Bilin, Saho and 'Afar languages as a loanword) has no connec- 
tion with the Galla word, wdttd. Possibly, but even this seems to me doubtful, it is con- 
nected with the Galla weddu, ''song" (thence the verb weddrda ''to sing"). The minstrels do 
not form a special group of the population with their own peculiar geographical distribu- 
tion, but are Abyssinians instructed in the arts of singing and playing; neither are they 
subjected to political and social restrictions, except the prohibition of marriage between 
them and the noble Abjrssinians. 

Having thus fixed the location of the three groups of these hunters, I will outline their 
ethnology. First, it is interesting to note the different names by which they are known in 
the languages of the adjacent peoples. The Galla, as I have already said, call them Wdttd, 
or with a variation common in Galla dialects, Wdld. They also use the plural form, WdttS 
or Wdto. The etymology of this word is not clear; it is, perhaps, the national name by 
which these hunters called themselves at the time of their meeting with the Galla. However, 
it is also probable that this name comes from the Kushitic root, from which is also derived 
the Amharic, todttata, " to wander without permanent occupation." ^ 

The Amharic name for the hunters of the northern group is Wdy{6. It is difficult to 
demonstrate the linguistic connection between Wdttd and Wdyto; nevertheless it is almost 
certain. The Eaffa name, according to Massaja '^ and Bieber,* is MaTi^d. However, Reinisch 

» Op. dt., p. 79, 81, 123, 156-167. 

' ' Proben aua amarischen Volksmunde,' (Mitt. d. Sem. f . Orient. Sprachen lu Berlin, vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 214-216). 

* Op. cit. . 

* Cf. Guidl, Vocabolario amarico, op. cit., vOtkOa. 

* Op. cit. * 'Nel caffa,' op. cit., p. 214. 
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in his Kaffa dictionary gives the name Wdfd. (It would be interesting to find in the Eaffa 
name ( instead of t; that would help to explain the change of Wdttd to Wdy0.) The name 
Mdn^o is an adjective (properly a relative form) from the root man which in the western 
Sidama languages (Eaffa, in Gonga and in GunirrS) means ^' to tan." It is probable that 
as the tanners form another low caste, their name is used in a general sense to indicate all 
low castes, including hunters. This hsrpothesis is confirmed by the fact that the W&lSm5 
(central Sidama or Omdti Sid&ma) call Man-a the potters, another trade carried on only 
by low castes. This I learned from a W&lam5 native who also added, '' Only the potters, 
MavrGj among us eat the flesh of a hippopotamus," and this is new evidence of the connec- 
tion Manjdj Mdnd, Wdttd. Reinisch after writing with reference to his notes that the sense 
of the word mdnjo appeared to him obscure, states that it was derived from a hypothetical 
root man^ connected with the Amharic verb maUata, '^ to strip off hair." But beside the 
improbability of the change maliata, man^O, this etymology is not correct; for the root of 
the word is not man^ but man. 

The Gimirra call the hunters Kcmayigou; this is a literal transcription from Montandon 
and must therefore be given the French pronunciation.^ We have no evidence of the 
name given to the Wdttd by the Stud. The GurSgS, according to Captain Cecchi,^ call them 
Rugd; the word, however, which he adds in Ethiopic characters is Ragd.* But is not Biigd 
a misprint for Fugd? ^ 

As to the physical characters of these hunters, no anthropometric data have been col- 
lected; therefore, the accoimts of travellers must be accepted with great caution and ap- 
plied only to the group visited in each case. The Wdttd of the southern group appeared to 
Bottego,* ''men of considerable strength, with flat noses, and noticeably big lips • • • 
their color is a little darker than the BOr^ma's." Therefore, they are physically different 
from the Galla. '' They are not at all related to the true Galla." Grixoni * noted the beauti- 
ful figure of their women. 

The Wdttd of the central group whom Cecchi saw in Gi^^ had '' low stature and color 
of a darker brown than the Galla, ordinaiy noses, lips somewhat protruding, coarse, curly 
hair; " they were '' robust, with beautiful figures, supple." Although Captain Cecchi 
says before his detailed accoimt, '' They (the Wdttd) do not differ greatly from the Galla," 
I think that this statement is disproved by his own notes. 

P. Leon ' says that the Wdttd in Eaffa have the featiues of negroes; but d'Abbadie * 
notes that in Ummu (Inn&iyft), the Wdttd bear no resemblance to negroes. Cardinal Mas- 
saja^^ presents this interesting account: among the Wdttd, the parents hang a small weight 

^ Montandon, op. dt., p. 65, writes, " the GaUa name of the Wdttd is Mdng6" an evident mistake. 

* Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 368. 

* Bagd in Amharic means " a weaver who is not bom of a weaver's family but is the first of his family to learn 
weaving." Among the Amara, weaving is another ignoble trade. Of. Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo, op. cit., p. 134. 

« Vide infra, p. 213-214. ' Op. oit., vol. 2, p. 368. 

' n Giuba esplorato, op. cit. * d'Abbadie, op. cit. 

* Bott^o, op. cit., p. 336. * Ibid. ^^ Op. cit., vo 5.L 
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from each lobe of their children's ears, gradually increasiiig it until the lower portions of 
the lobes have reached the desired length. Massaja does not indicate the region in which 
the WdUa practice this custom, but I think that it is probably in Eaffa. It is evidently 
allied to the custom of perforating the lobes of the ears and enlarging the incision by the 
insertion of pieces of wood or metal, a custom prevalent among the Gimirra,^ and farther 
south among the Masai and Wakikiyu.' Massaja also says that the Wdttd are darker in 
color than the Galla. The southern group of hunters is thus described by Rosen;' 
'^ thin people without calves (of the leg), ugly, with narrow foreheads, big, hooked noses, 
and long, projecting chins." 

/ What language do the Wdttd speak? We have no evidence on this point concerning 
the southern group. About the central group, Massaja gives us these data: '^Generaiiy 
they all speak the language of the country in which they reside; but they also have a special 
/ language which is remarkably different from any of the languages spoken in those countries. 
Today, this is a very incomplete language, losing rapidly its original form and richness 
because of the scattering of this race and the low condition in which they live. During 
my stay in Kaffa and other countries inhabited by these people, I collected from them 
many of the words and constructions of their language, intending to coordinate these 
notes and write a useful work, but the loss of my manuscript kept me from accomplishing 
this." Cecchi adds,^ "Their language (the Wdttd), according to d'Abbadie, is as imknown 
as that of the Zinjdrd^ I have not been able to find any connection in the language of 
the Wdttd with the speech of the adjacent popidations." 

As to the northern group, the information is at first sight very dubious. According to 
Bruce,' the language of the Wdttd is absolutely different from all other languages of Abys- 
sinia; Ferret and Galiner,^ confirming this, add that all the Wdttd speak Amharic also. 
That explains why Rtippel denies that they have a separate language, but even he recog- 
nizes that further research is necessary. Heuglin also writes that the language spoken by 
the Wdyto is simply Amharic. It seems to me that the Wdttd have a language or jargon 
which they keep carefully secret from all strangers, i.e. from everyone who does not belong 
to their caste. The Midgan, the himters of Somaliland, furnish a remarkable analogy in this 
matter of a secret language.' It would be very interesting from a linguistic and ethnologi- 
cal point of view to collect specimens of this language or jargon. 

^ Montandon, op. cit., p. 174. 

* Cf. John Bland-Sutton, Man and beast in eastern Ethiopia, London, 1911, p. 118-127. 

* Op. cit. 

* Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 368. 

* However, the language of the Zinj^ftrO, i.e. the Yang&rO or Y&mm& language is known, although only slightly. 
It is the principal language of the Sidama group called by Ck>nti-Rossini " the Sidama of the Upper Gibie." (Studii 
su popolasioni dell' Ethiopia, op. cit., p. 411). 

* Op. cit., vol. 2. ' Op. cit., vol. 2. 

' Cf. E. CeruUi, review of P. Giovanni da Palermo, ' Dizionario della Somala,' (Revista degli studii orientali, 
vol. 3, pt. 3, p. 794), and E. CeruUi, ' L'origine delle basse caste della Somalia,' (L'esploraiione commerciale, Oct. 
1917). 
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Conoeming the religion of these hunters, accounts are also scarce. Massaja ^ says, 
'' They have fewer religious ceremonies than the pagan Galla, but they have a conception 
of the deity and an obscure idea of the inunortality of the soul and the final aim of human 
life. They follow many dogmatic traditions found in the Bible.'' Rtippel's notes which 
concern the northern group state that they have no religious ceremonies nor do they practice 
circumcision. Heuglin, quoting Rtippel, adds that according to ihe Amara, who, however, 
do not give consistent information, the Wdyto have no religion. My Amara informant said 
to me, '' Their religion is similiar to the FdUHH religion (Abyssinian Judaism}." By 
this, he meant that the Wdyio do not follow the official religion of Abyssinia. On the con- 
trary, Mittwoch ' states that the Wdy^ have many customs common to the Mussulmen; 
they use some Arabic phrases, e.g. Alhamdu WUah, " Praise be to God! '' but they have no 
knowledge of the Koran, and they are not reckoned as membres of the same religion by 
either Mussulmen or Christians. They celebrate the feast of ^Arafah* the well-known 
Islamic holiday occurring on the tenth of the month Dalkij^ah, which is the most solemn 
religious feast of the Mussulmen of East Africa. Rava,^ after saying that the Christians 
call the Wdyto Mussulmen, and the Mussulmen call them Christians, both in a disparagmg 
tone, adds: ''However, the basis of their religion is clearly Moslem." I do not understand 
why Rava thinks so: the facts which we know, — no circumcision, and the eating of flesh 
impure alike to the Moslems and the Christians of Abyssinia, — definitely deny this hypoth- 
esis. Probably Rava gives the literal reports of the natives without analysis. It is note- 
worthy that he mentions that a Wdyto said to him, " We are Mussulmen, but we eat the 
hippopotamus and we think we have the power to make it pure." All these facts induce 
me to believe that while the hunters {Wdttd, Wdyto ^ etc.) have in general kept their ancient 
paganism of which we know nothing, in many places they have accepted some of the forms 
of the religions of the peoples who surround them, without understanding the real meaning 
of these customs. Anyone who knows what a strange mixture of Paganism, Islamism, and 
Christianity was practiced in many Galla tribes after the Amara conquest will not be sur- 
prised at the present indeterminate state of WdtUL religion. 

The clothes of the hunters of the central group are thus described by Cecchi^: " The men 
wear conical hats of monkey fur, and like the Galla of the poorer classes, they fasten 
aroimd the body a large apron made of calfskin, of leopard or antelope hide.* The women 

^ Op. cit.y vol. 5. 

* * Pft>ben aus amarischen Volksmunde/ op. cit. 

s Cf. A. Werner, ' The Utendi of Mwana Kupona,' (Harv. Afr. Stud., Cambridge, 1917, vol. 1, p. 147-181). 
Evidently yfowmu Urorafa is not " the day of judgment " but the aforesaid holiday. The importance of the 'Arcffah 
in the life of the East African Muaaulman has been pointed out to me by a Moslem Amara, a native of W&llG who 
called the feast of the Gross, the greatest feast of the Abyssinian Christians, " YA-Kritiydn Ardfd, the *Arafah of the 
Christians." 

* Al lago Tsana, op. dt. 
■ Op. dt., vol. 2, p. 368. 

* Also worn by tiie Amara countrymen who call it VbHrO. (Cf. Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo, op. cit.) The Galla 
callitddlM. See song 71. 
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pass under their shoulders a large leather band which they use as a sort of basket for carry- 
ing their children. The boys wear a skin which is knotted on one shoulder, leaving the 
other shoulder and the rear of the body uncovered/' Massaja also says that they wear on 
their heads a hat of monkey fur, pyramidal in form. Among the Wdyto of the northern 
group who were photographed by Rosen, one has wrapped about him a band, perhaps of 
cotton cloth, which is knotted on one shoulder in the manner Cecchi describes. The other, 
however, wears the Abyssinian toga. 

The arms of the Wdttd in addition to the javelin later described, consist among the 
central group of a bow and arrows. According to Cecchi,^ they also use crooked knives 
and spears, but it is probable that by the word *' spear '' he means javelin. 

As to their habitations, Bottego, with regard to the southern group, simply tells us 
that they live in villages along the banks of rivers in spots considered unhealthy by the 
BOrana or, I think, shunned because of the Galla belief that genii live in rivers, (see songs 
50 and 117). He also adds that the Wdttd huts are covered with the leaves of the pahn 
tree. The Wdttd of the central group, according to the unanimous opinion of travellers and 
also of my native informant, live on the outskirts of the Galla, Kaffa, and even SAro vil- 
lages. Cecchi ^ states that in G&ra, they live in the woods and build themselves hiding 
places in the trees. The Wdyfo of the northern group, according to Heuglin, inhabit port- 
able huts of cane, shaped like an oven. Rosen also writes that the huts are constructed of 
cane, perhaps of cyperua papyrus. Rava noticed on two Wdyto huts climbing plants in 
bloom. Massaja met a family which had taken refuge in a cave. 

Their chief occupation, naturally, is hunting, especially the hxmting of the hippopota- 
mus. For the Monophysite as for the Mussulman, the flesh of the hippopotamus is im- 
pure, but before this religious motive, there certainly existed a more ancient taboo, because 
even the pagan Kushites consider the hippopotamus unclean. It is a question very diffi- 
cult to decide whether these ideas are derived from the oldest beliefs of the Semito-Hamites ' 
or from the common superstitions about rivers, on account of which the Kushites do not 
eat fish, and some tribes believe that the crocodile is the embodiment of a spirit. Certainly 
at present all ov^ Ethiopia the hunting of the hippopotamus is inglorious.^ 

The manner of hxmting is the same in all three groups of Wdttd] when the beast comes 
up to the surface to breathe, they strike it with javelins, the poisoned heads of which are 
detachable. According to Rtippel, the poison causes the death of the animal within 
twelve hours. Heuglin says this poison is extracted from a plant with sharp thorns, called 
in Amharic ydrgomdri idh, *' the thorn of the hippopotamus," a plant of the genus aster- 
achantaa. Heuglin also states that the iron point of the javelin has a special mark to dis- 

» Op. dt., p. 368. « Ibid., p. 369. 

* Bible, Old Testament, Job, ch. 41. 
f ^ There are only a few groups, perhaps mixed with WdyfH elements, who boast of killing the hippopotamus, e. g., 
\ the child whom Rav& met near the T&i^ (op. oit., p. 84), and the poet of an Amharic song collected by me, who 
' after enumerating the noble hunting enterprises Qion, elephant), doses: " And are the spoils of the hippopotamus fit 
only for Wdyfit When it (the hippopotamus) appears breathixig, does it not frii^ten? " 
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tmguish the hunter who has killed the hippopotamus, in case the animal after being 
wounded is carried away by the current. Each Wdyto family has its own peculiar mark. 

The utilization of the products of the hunting is everywhere the same. With the skin 
of the hippopotamus, the Wdttd make switches, the famous kurbdj, and less frequently 
shields; the teeth are sold as ivory; the fat is used by the Wdttd to anoint themselves 
(this, according to Cecchi and Heuglin, causes an offensive stench of the body) ; the tail 
is cut off and hung from the ceiling of the hut as a triumphal spoil; the meat, according 
to all sources, is eaten by the hxmters, thus proving that the poison used to kill the hippo- 
potamus is not harmful to men. Heuglin also says that they dry the meat to preserve it. 
In addition to the hippopotamus, the Wdttd of the central group at least, also huint mon- 
keys, aquatic birds, and crocodiles. 

As to occupations other than hunting, those of the central group, according to P. Leon 
des Avancher, Massaja, and Cecchi, are the executors of the death sentences decreed by 
the kings of Galla and Kaffa countries. This is confirmed also by the Gallarltalian diction- 
ary compiled by Viterbo.^ This dictionary translates Wdttd and Wattd, ^'executioner.'^ 
P. Leon adds that they also cut wood for their patrons, and Cecchi says that they tan 
skins. This is perhaps a mistake because of the frequent confusion of the two low castes, 
the Wdttd and the tanners. But still it is probable that the Wdttd, although chiefly hunters, 
also engage in other occupations esteemed ignoble. Cecchi states the WdttS make their 
own knives. Those of the northern group are also fishers and boatmen. They construct 
a kind of raft ("called in Amharic tdnkUd), putting together canes of the papyrus (cyperua 
papyrus), and laying them in piles. The rafts are pushed by one oar only, with which they 
row alternately to the right and to the left. Moreover, all these hunters of the northern 
and central group are considered by the Amara, the Galla, and the Sidama to be sorcerers, 
and rich in magical powers. Their malediction is much feared. This helps to lighten for them 
the yoke of the high castes. 

As the low castes of Somaliland are called by the insulting nickname bi^h *iino, i.e. 
'' dead-eating " (those who eat impure meat), so the most usual reason of contempt for 
the hunters of Abyssinia is their eating flesh of unclean animals, e.g. the hippopotamus, 
monkeys, aquatic birds (the Galla call the water-hen hindaqd Saytdnd, '' the fowl of 
Satan ''), hares, and wild boars. Naturally the popular imagination has exaggeratedly im- 
puted to the contemned Wdyto all other kinds of impure foods; even crocodiles,* elephants 
(according to P. Leon) , and serpents.* 

We may distinguish two legal codes of the Wdttd (WdytO, etc.) ; one governing their 
relations among themselves, the other governing their relations to the higher castes. We 
know almost nothing about the law of the Wdttd. Massaja tells us that in the central group 
marriage between brother and sister is not forbidden by these hunters forced into endogamy 

^ Vocabolario della lingua Oromonica, (Cecchi, op. cit., voL 3, p. 263). 

* Brace, op. dt., p. 455. ' Cf. Guidi, Vocabolario amarioo-italiano, Wdy(6, 
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by the contiguous populations. Bieber relates that those living in Eaffa have a pseudo- 
king called Mdn^o tdlo, i.e. '' the king of the MdnjjO " who has his residence in AndaraSS.^ 
This statement is very interesting as a sign that the Wdttd have kept in Eaffa at least an 
appearance of political organisation.' About the northern group we know also from the 
note by Heuglin that the WdytO impress property marks on their hunting javelins. 

The information concerning the Kushitic and Abyssinian Semitic laws concerning the 
Wdttd iWdy0j etc.) of the central group* known at present is: 1. Marriage is forbidden be- 
tween Amara, Galla or Eaffa, and the Wdttd (Wdytd, etc.) . This rule rigorously kept forces the 
hmiters into endogamy. 2. Wdttd are forbidden to pass beyond the threshold of a noble's 
house. 3. Nobles are forbidden to pass beyond the threshold of the TFdtta huts. 4. Any food 
touched by Wdttd is taboo because of their ritual impurity; this extends even to com 
sowed or reaped by them. 5. The Wdttd do not fight in the Galla, Eaffa, and Amara armies, 
remaining in their villages during time of war. 

These rules apply generally to the central and southern groups. In addition, there are 
other rules which especially apply to single groui)s. For example, among the Wdttd of the 
central group in Eaffa before the Amara conquest, the hunters, as one may readily infer 
from the statements of Massaja and P. Leon, lived xmder the patronage of the king or of 
a high caste Eaffan. I suppose that there were also Wdttd living out of patronage, and 
therefore outside the law. The client Wdttd was obliged to pay some services to his patron. 
For those living imder the king's patronage, the services were the execution of death sen- 
tences (according to Cecchi, also the custody of the criminals condemned to imprisonment), 
and the guarding of the gates of the kingdom. For those living imder the patronage of a 
Eaffan of high caste, P. Leon states only that their service was the cutting of wood for their 
patron. The hunters living under patronage were not the property of the men of high 
caste and could not be sold.^ In the Galla cotmtries, according to Massaja, they had a 
better legal status than in Eaffa, but this statement appears to be inexact, as it is contra- 
dicted by the description of their life in Gi^ra, given by Cecchi. According to Loransiyos, 
there is no vengeance or blood-price for Wdttd killed by men of high caste. However Soleil- 
let ^ refers to a Galla law which, enumerating the different blood-prices, fixed at 70 oxen the 
blood-price for killing a Wdttd. It is probable that this apparent contradiction has been 
occasioned by the fact that Loransiyos alluded to the Wdttd living out of patronage, and 
Soleillet to those living under patronage. This hypothesis may be confirmed by the similar 
terms of the Somali law. According to DeCastro,^ and I do not know the soiurce from which 

» * Nel Caffa,' op. cit., p. 214. 

' ' Reise durch Athiopien und den Sudan/ op. cit., p. 344. Here Bieber says that the WdUd were " bis ins 14. 
Jahrhundert staatlich geeint/' but I do not know the source of this information. 

* As to the Wdttd of the southern group, we know that they live under the patronage of the B6rdn& tribes and 
that marriage between the Wdttd and the BGriLnft is forbidden. Of. Ck)lli de Felliggano, 'Nei paesi GaDa a Sud dello 
Scioa \ op. cit., p. 111-112. 

* Therefore Massaja is mistaken in saying that the Wdttd live in the lowest slavery, op. cit, vol. 6, p. 60. 

* Op. dt., p. 267. * Nella terra dei negus, op. cit., voL 2, p. 384. 
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he has gathered this informationi the hunters in Eaffa may not possess arms. This is 
evidently inexact; I think that he meant that the Wdttd are forbidden to possess certain 
arms considered for nobles only, as the Somali law prohibits the low castes' possessing 
spears. For the northern group, all that we know about the particular terms of the Amara 
law concerning the Wdytd is that, according to my Amara informant of Dambyft, the 
Wdytd have no landed property (rest in Amharic). 

Thus there naturally arises the question: What is the ethnic origin of the WdUA and 
why have they such a political position today? First of all, it is interesting to relate the 
traditions of the WdU& themselves concerning this. Massaja, about the central group, 
writes:^ ''It is a firm tradition of this race (i.e. the Wdttd) that in Eaffa as in Abyssinia, 
they were the original lords and free peoples of these countries," and in another place:' 
'' However, it appears that in the beginning, the greater part of the regions south of the 
Blue Nile were occupied by the race called in Eaffa MdnjjO and W6M by the Galla, and 
Wdyto in the neighborhood of Gondar. These peoples, lords from many centuries, in 
ahnost aU the Ethiopic coxmtries of southwestern Abyssinia, lived tranquilly according to 
their customs and traditions, until an Abyssinian emperor who had his residency in Autotto 
(Entotto), today a Galla village of Shoa, invaded the countries of the Wdttd with a large 
Christian army and occupied very promptly the countries of the Innaryft, subjugating the 
native races.'' The second statement of Massaja alludes perhaps to the expedition of the 
emi)eror ' Amda Syon to southern Abyssinia (see song 21, notes) ; but the population of 
InnftryS was at that time Sidama, at least predominantly, and not Wdttd. Moreover, it 
is not true that the capital of Abyssinia was Entotto. The first account is then more 
acciuate. Isenberg also states: ''They (i.e. the Wdttd) pretend to keep the original in- 
stitutions of the Galla pure, whereas all their other Galla brethren are said to have fallen 
off." This is a new proof of the survival among the Wdttd of traditions of an origin more 
ancient and more noble than the neighboring peoples, but Isenberg may give the infor- 
mation in an inaccurate form; certainly the Wdttd are not the '' brethren " of the Galla. 

As to the northern group, Rav JL says that he has collected the following Wdy0 tradition : 
On the banks of the TSuS, lived Esau and his four brothers, who, according to Rav2i have 
in the WdytO legend the names of the f oimders of the four Moslem sects (Has Rav^ meant 
to signify by the word " sects," the rites (maddkib) 7 Esau killed a hippopotamus and 
b^an to eat it. However, he was discovered by his brothers who cursed him. His sons are 
the Wdytd. But in Ig&fio, the same author collected another legend according to which 
the Wdyto were banished from Egypt by the Pharaos, and, when a small group of them 
arrived at their present localities, they were subjected by the natives and obliged to eat 
the hippopotamus. 

Many European ethnologists have tried to decide the question of the ethnic origins of 
these hunters; but aU of them up to the present have based their general conclusions simply 

^ Op dt., Tol. 7, p. 9. ' Ibid, voL 6, p. 66. 
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on the rather uncertain evidence of one particular group. The following statements con- 
cerning the WdM have been made by travelers and ethnologists. P. Leon des Avancher 
said : *' I think that this race (WdUA) is the primitive race of the country." Before him, 
Rtippel had remarked that the Wdytd are not allied to, but very dififerent from the Qemdnt, 
confirming what Bruce had first written. This mistake was occasioned by the frequent 
confusion between the different low castes, all equally contemned by the noble Abyssinians. 
Isenberg, while he erroneously called the Wdttd of the central group '^ a class or tribe of 
Galla/' later wrote, " As they are fond of the hippopotamus, Mr. Erapf who gives this 
infonnation thinks that there may be a relation between them and the W&ytfi (i.e. the 
northern group of hunters)." On the contrary, Bottego connected the southern group 
with the pariahs and freed slaves of Somaliland and specially with the Gubahln and the 
Adddn living in Benadir.^ 

The first ethnologist, who has discussed the entire question of the origins of the low 
castes is Biasutti.^ He connects the hunters {Wdttdy Wdyto, etc.) living in the Ethiopic 
plateau with the hunters (Midgan) of Somaliland, the htmters {Andoroho) of the Masai 
country, and with certain independent groups of hunters, e.g. the Dume northwest of Lake 
Stephanie, and the Wapare living in the declivities of the Kilimanjaro. Concerning the 
Wdttd, he draws his conclusions only from the southern group. He concludes: '' In the 
interior of East Africa, as in other countries of the African continent, the occupation of 
hunting became in a few places fit only for the more or less pure remains of the primitive 
races, the Negrillos and Bushmen. On these peoples were imposed expansions of the Ethiopic 
peoples coming from the north, and the negro peoples advancing by way of the interior 
marshes, meeting each other as two waves. But it appears that some very old Ethiopic 
groui)s such as the Paleo-Egyptians have kept, more than any others, and perhaps even 
more than the negroes, traces of the absorption of the primitive populations. Moreover, 
the remaining himter tribes afterwards accepted a large quantity of Hamitic and negro 
pariahs, thus forming different grades of mixture and ethnic groui>s with different com- 
position." • 

Montandon,^ however, denies that there were ever Bushmen in Ethiopia. According 
to him, the Ethiopic plateau ''a Torigine des temps connus" was already occupied by the 
negro race; and even at that time, perhaps some emigrations of peoples had begun to be 
directed towards Abyssinia. He adds in a note: * '' Certain authors seem to recognize the 
descendants of the primitive inhabitants in those pariahs living solely by the chase, whom 
the Abyssinians call WdytOJ* But, although he says in this part of his article, '^ it would 
be interesting to know whether this race scattered over nearly the whole of Ethiopia, 

^ Bieber alao says: " They (the Wdua) are the remnaiits of the primitiye population ofj^Abyssinia," ' Reise nach 
Abyssinien/ op. cit. 

* Renato Biaautti, * Pastori, agriooltori e cacdatori nell' Africa orientale/ (BolL Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Roma, 
1905, B. 4, Tol. 6, p. 176). 

' Ibid. ' Montandon, op. dt., p. 05. * Ibid. 
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(a statement which is very incorrect) speaks one and the same language/' ^ in another place, 
he classifies the language of the Wdyto among the Kushitic languages,' and remarks that 
it is spoken '' by individuals scattered along the banks of Lake Tana/' therefore, only in 
the northern group. It would appear that he was undecided whether to ascribe the himters 
to the negroes or to the Proto-Eushites. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri, on the contrary, definitely assigns them to the group which he calls 
" Proto-Ethiopians." ' He demonstrates this hyi)othes]s by means of two arguments, one 
linguistic, the other cultural. The linguistic argument is that the Wdttd, Wdy0y etc. speak 
an Agau dialect; the cultural that they live in portable tents with conical roofs, a kind of 
hut peculiar to the Ethiopians. However, it is not true that the Wdttd speak an Agau 
dialect. GiuffridarRuggeri has gathered this information from de Castro,^ a source not 
worthy of consideration. De Castro has here repeated the mistake of the predecessors of 
Bruce, confusing Wdyto and Qemanl; even worse, he has confoimded the Qemdnt and the 
Agau linguistically. This confusion of de Castro is not strange; he connects the language 
of the Wdyto with that of the Vavassa (possibly a Bantu people), and in another place 
writes that into Ethiopia '' came the Pre-Semites or Kushites, among whom were the Agau, 
the Kanuri, the Bogo, etc.," thus transplanting into East Africa the Eanuri of West 
Africa! Moreover, he adds that after these peoples, ''the Hyxos came into Ethiopia." When 
one f oimds his opinion on many different sources, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
original sources, and the secondary sources or compilations. 

The second argument of Giuffrida-Ruggeri has been taken from Heuglin who accurately 
describes the Wdyto of the northern group as living ''in ambulanten hackofenformigen 
SchUfhtUtenJ^ But this must not be considered as a general cultural character of these 
groui>s of hxmters, because, as I have already said, the habitations of the Wdttd range 
in different districts from cane huts to hiding places in trees. It is not worth while to 
consider in detail the opinion of Ravd. that the Wdytd (he speaks only of the northern 
group) were originally Moslem Anmra, as so many others (sic !) and that when they moved 
to the banks of the T&na, far from their churches and religious centres, their faith degener- 
ated and therefore they were abjured by their brethren. How does this explain the origin 
of the Wdttd living on the banks of the Galana Sagfin where Islam has penetrated only 
dining the last few years and is perhaps known only by name ? It is not true that the WdytO 
of the Tan& ore Moslem, and besides, they do not live far from religious centres, since the 
IslSm-bi^ of Gondar was at least imtil a few years ago, a little centre of Islamic culture.^ 

> Montandon, op. cit., p. 66. * Ibid., p. 202. 

* V. GiuffridApRuggeri, ' Nuovi studi sull'antropologia dell' Africa orientale,' (Archiv. TAntrop. e Ethnol., Firenxe, 
1915, vol. 45, p. 142-144). 

* De Castro (op. dt., p. 384) says that '* they (the WdUd) spring from Mingio^ a man of the BtMcicucio, the 
first tribe to occupy this country." Here he confounds the MdnjO, i.e. the low caste of hunters with the Minjo of 
the dynasty Bucasie (called in some Kaffa dialects Busaso), now the ruling branch of that dynasty in Kaffa. 

* This is illustrated by the following anecdote which I learned from a native. When the emperor Johannes IV, 
before Matamma, returned to Gondar which had been plundered in the preceding year by the Dervishes of the Mahdi 
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I think then that first of all, we may safely accept the fundamental thesis of Biasutti 
that hmiting) the occupation of the Wdttd^ signifies here a cultural stage characteristic of 
primitive peoples. Therefore, it appears to me that among the WdUd may be found many 
elements of the himting races, that is, the peoples inhabiting the Ethiopic plateau before 
the Kushites. When the Kushites penetrated Ethiopia, they had abeady passed from the 
hunting to the pastoral stage; even the most primitive of the Kushites, if we so designate 
the Baria and the Kunama, were never hunters, according to what we can deduce from 
their present ethnographic character. 

What non-Eushitic races, then, are represented today by the WdUd? The evidence of 
Bushmen in Ethiopia seems to me very vague. And even if there are foimd in the most 
southern regions of the plateau a few groups who seem possibly allied with the Bushmen, 
what arguments are there to support the hjrpothesis that they are the last remnant of a 
race driven out of Ethiopia toward South Africa, rather than the opposite hypothesis 
that they are the most remote groups of the races of South Africa who advanced in the 
earliest times towards the north and were stopped in the declivities of the plateau by ob- 
stacles natural or human met in this region? 

Little more certain are the traces of Negrillo (pygmy) groups. The low stature of which 
Cecchi writes concerning the Wdttd in Gtbn is corroborated by the following sources: for 
the Midgan of Somaliland, Luigi Robecchi Bricchetti, Somalia e Benadir, Milano, 1899, 
p. 216; for the Walangulo, Wakefield in Paulitizsche, Ethnographie Nordost Afrikas, op. 
cit., p. 32; for the Dume, Donaldson Smith, Through unknown African coimtries, Lon- 
don, 1897, p. 272; for the Wapare, Paul Reinecke, ' Beschreibung einiger Rassenskelette 
aus Afrika,' (Archiv f. Anthrop., Braunschweig, 1898, p. 185-231). 

The chief evidences of negro origin are clear: *^ large and protruding lips " noted ui 
the central and southern groups, '* flat noses " in the southern group, '' darker color " in 
the central and southern groups; also, the custom of hanging a weight in the lobule of the 
ear indicates a relationship to Hamitic groups with negroid admixture. Therefore, it is 
clear that the formation of the WdUd is not the same in all three groups, and that this for- 
mation rose from historical causes, from different environments, and from the different 
peoples with whom each of the three groups came in close contact. Traces of the n^ro 
and Negrillo are more evident in the southern than in the central group and almost no 
evidence of them can be found at present in the northern group. I agree with Biasutti that 
Kushitic pariahs were assimilated by these primitive groups. Naturally these Eushitic 
pariahs, representing a stage of culture inferior to that of the Kushites, were confused with 

he ordered that the MuBBulmen living in Gondor be kUled and their property oonfiscated» suspecting that they had 
been allies of the enemy. It is said that in the Moslem quarter, an Arabic minstrel sang at this time: 

yd *Aduwah *adii AUdh 
G&nddr bOddd AUdh! 

That is: " O Adua, enemy of CkKil Gondar is the town of QodI" punning on the two words of similar soundi Aduwah, 
the town of Tigrt (Johannes IV was bom in TigrQ) and 'adU, meaning " enemy " in Arabic. 
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the native races of Ethiopia after the Kuahitic invasion, since these primitive peoples also 
represented a culture, i.e. hunting, inferior to that of the pastoral Kushites. It also seems 
probable to me that those who are considered descendants of pygmies are in fact descendants 
of pariahs of the negroes. In the history of Ethiopia, so rich in ethnic struggles, these groups 
of n^roid pariahs assimilated after the Eushitic conquest, with their patrons, the negroes, 
and with the pariahs of the Kushites, although geographically dispersed in the aforesaid 
three groups, still maintained for many centuries a imiformity of material culture which 
was caused not by an absolute identity of ethnic origins, but by an analogy of historical 
formation. 

Here I may note that the WdttS were connected by de Castro and later by Giuff rida- 
Ruggeri ^ with the race whom the ancient Egyptians called Uaitat. (Earlier still. Hart- 
mann ^ had seen in the Agau the modem representatives of the UaiuU.) This UatuUrWdtt& 
hypothesis cannot be proved liuguistically, especially since the final -t does not seem to be 
radical. The name also appears in the form Uauay e.g. in the inscriptions quoted by Schi- 
aparelli,* and in the form Uauarit.^ Nor does the conclusion of Schiaparelli who has recently 
examined the hieroglyphic sources agree with the above hypothesis. According to Schia- 
parelli, Uauat is the coimtry between the southern frontier of Egypt and Taka in the valley 
of the Atabara, much farther north than the probable sites of the Wdua in a historical 
period such as that of the Egyptian inscriptions. 

It is also noteworthy that the southern Galla in British East Africa caU the Wasanye 
and the Wabone Wat. (Southern Galla wat » northern Galla wdttd because of the phonetic 
rule of the southern Galla dialect that a, if it is a final vowel, is dropped.) Both the Wasanye 
and the Wabone are hunters. In Italian Somaliland, the Waboni in the popular traditions 
of the Somali who surround them are said '^ to eat every unclean thing, even crocodiles 
and serpents." * The most southern GaUa branches who encounter the groups of hunters 
on the banks of the Yuba call them Wat, as the northern branches call the hunters of the 
plateau WdUS. Moreover, the Wasanye are said to be sorcerers and each of their clans seems 
to live under the patronage of a Galla clan whose name they accept as their own.* 
In conclusion, I ask the reader to turn his attention to a group of hunters of the Ethiopic 

plateau which, up to the present, has not been noted by ethnologists. I allude to the Fug&, 
a small group discovered by the Italian traveller Bianchi,^ between the GuragS and the 
SoddO Galla, about an hour's march southeast of Gorieno before reaching the river Ruffay. 
Bianchi calls them Galla, but afterwards writes: '' They appear to be the most savage of 

^ op. cit., p. 141. ' Robert Hartmann, Die nigritier, Berlin, 1876, p. 371. 

s ' La gec^^nfia dell' Africa orientale,' (Rend. d. linoei, 8. 4, vol 19, pt. 7-10, p. 518, 528). 
« Ibid., p. 512. 

• T. Carletti, I pioblemi del Benadir, Viterbo, 1912, p. 55. 

• Cf. Werner, ' The GaUa of the East Africa Protectorate/ op. cit., p. 137-138, 278, and ' A few notes on the 
Wasanye,' (Man, vol. 13, p. 199-201). I have only pointed out here the identity of the name Wditd for the southern 
and northern hunters of the Galla; I have not induded here the hunting groups of British East Africa. 

f Gustavo Bianchi, Alia terra dei Galla, Milano, 1884, p. 303, 313. 
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the Galla in the countries through which I have passed." The ethnographic characters of 
the Fugft are those which especially mark the hunters of the central group. They are 
'' darker in color than the Gurfigi% and the inhabitants of Qabi%n&; they wear no clothes 
until adolescence, after which they cover themselves with a short petticoat of cowskin." 
Bianchi remarks that the true Galla use this petticoat only in war; it is, however, used also 
by the poorer classes and especially by countrymen. The arms of the Fugft include arrows 
and a bow made of ''an elastic rod of acacia, which is kept bent by a cord of musa enseteJ'^ 
In addition to warfare, this bow is also used in dancing since the Fugft accompany the dance 
by throwing blunt arrows, thus honoring their guests. 

The Fug&, says Bianchi, are tributaries of the GurSgi%; it is probable that this means 
that they are clients of the Gur&gie. The native informant of Bianchi told him that the 
Gurfigie had converted the Fug& to Christianity. 

1 Cf. E. Ceralli, ' L'origine delle baaae caate della Somalia/ (L'Esploraiione Commerciale, October, 1916), for 
the use of the bow by the Midgan^ hunters of Somalilandi and ahK), Frans Stuhhuann, Handwerk und industrie in 
Ostfrika, Hamburg, 1910. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 

In this index, the word "Galla," which oooun on ahnoet every page of the book, is not included; howeyer, the 
name "Or6m5" is included. By the side of each name the song or text in proee in which the name occurs is indicated. 
As to the abbreviations, s. •■ song; t. ■> text in prose; by the abbreviations 15 n., t. 3 n., I have indicated the notes 
to song 16 and to text 3. The abbreviation I. means introduction; p., preface; pr., proverb. 



Ahbd Bdgibd Qdng of lAmtnu), s. 21. 

Ahbd BaJA (war-name of many kings of Gimd)., 

See Adam^ OniOf GawL 
Alibd Bdra (soroeier, chief of Hdnnd), b. 10, 12, 

24 n. 
AhbaBikho. See GiOfd Oakat. 
Abba BiOdiwBX'JiBane of Turd). See Turd. 
Abba B^t, 8. 126, 

Abbd B^ (king of (kmmd Abba (kfdr), t. 1. 
Ahba B&ra (war-name of Faidnsa lU). See Fa- 

idvM m. 
Abba BtikkA (sorcerer of Likqa, perhaps the true 

name of Abbikkd. See AbbUMcd), s. 23, 133. 
Abba ^affib (sorcerer of l>dpd), s. 27, 29, 61. 
Abba CoM (chief of the Daranrd), s. 26. 
Abba ^dUd (warrior, native of htkqd QielUm), t. 3. 
Abba DagOgd (sorcerer, native of the Daranni 

tribe), s. 114. 
Abba Dagd, s. 128. 
Abba Daldiio (war-name of Oamsii BbrrOU). See 

GaraaA BlrrOtu. 
Abba DammA (war-name of S^A; Abderramdn). 

See Abderrcmdn {Hh). 
Abba Damfdw (war-name of Rda Chiband). See 

Gbband (rda). 
Abba Dangik (father-in-law of Abba &ubir), s. 13. 
Abba Dafldw (war-name of Menilek II). See 

MenUek II. 
Abba Daqi (war-name of Rds Gcband according to 

Afvwork)f 8. 39. 
Abba DitrUa (brother of Simd), s. 4, 109. 
Abba Diggd (brother of Abba Gvbir, son of a negro 

concubine, governor of jpdpd, nicknamed Sii- 

rdmu), 8. 15, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 n. 
Abba Dilbd (war-name of Qdnnd). See Qdnnd. 
Abba Dima Tarnbd (chief of the Likqa Nos and 

ArT6iii%)y 8. 10, 22 n. 
Abba Dinqi (war-name of Abba 6iMr). See Abba 

6vbtr. 
Alba Disd (sorcerer, native of SibA OanK), s. 50. 



Abba Diad (war-name of a Galla minstrel), s. 49. 
Abba DuUa (a king of Oima, according to Cecchi), 

1. 1 n. 
Abba ^g&, 8. 126. 
Abba Foggi (brother of Abba GvUbir and king of 

Oimd), 8. 24, 75; 1. 1, 1. 1 n. 
ilUHSOerJS (war-name of AdsDdrdfii). SeeDdrgA 

(rds). 
Abba Gimbl (king of the AffiOd), t. 3. 
Abba Gbl^d (war-name of Ltgi Odidng). See 

Gatdni (Vfiii). 
Abba Oammol (king of 6imma Abba (kfdr), s. 14. 
Abba Ocridda (war-name of Nagdu Oarbi). See 

Nagdu Oarbl. 
Abba Ovrrd (sorcerer of CdUiyd Obd), s. 133. 
Abba Oabbl (nickname of Oadd Yambt). See 

Oadd Yambt. 
Abba 6ambdr (war-name of FUdwrdri SM). See 

SdH (JUdwrart). 
Abba (kfdr Sdna (king of 6imma Abba (Sifdr) , s. 15. 
Abba (kfdr TvM (king of (kmrnd Abbd difdr), 

8. 1, 2, 3, 15, 25, 43, 49, 53, 110; t. 2. 
Abba (kfdr (dimmd . . .). See (kmma. 
Abba (kUa (a king of GCma according to d'Ab- 

badie), 1. 1 n. 
Abba 6vMx (king of Gima^ son of Gawi OnSo^ 

war-name Abba Dinql), 8. 1, 2, 4, 10, 12, 13, 15, 

17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27; t. 1 n. 
Abba(StibH. 8ee Abba 6vblr. 
Abba Iggi (war-name of DaSidi 6oti). See 6ot6. 
Abba Karma (sorcerer of Hin4iiba Gam), s. 133. 
Abha K(Mi (war-name of Wayi). See Wayl. 
Abba Kurard (war-name of Hasan Wdddff). See 

Hasan Wdddj. 
Abba Malatt, 1. 1. 
Abba Mandd (sorcerer of the Sibd Gantl), s. 50, 

8. 140 n. 
Abbd Nabrd, I. 
Abba Niknfa (war-name of Tufa Rdba). See THifa 

Rdba. 
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Abba Odd. See (kiHd Kurd. 

Abba Qfd (sorcerer of the IlHi), s. 114. 

Abba Ofd (chief of Sond Qfd), s. 99. 

Abba QalanH (war-name of DaSjdi Kumsa). See 

Kumsa. 
Abba Qurid (nickname of FUawrari Habta Oiycr- 

gis) . See Habta Giyargis {fUdwrari) . 
AbbaRajiji. See (kind BdOo. 
Abba Rago Hadi (a king of Gima according to 

Cecchi), t. In. 
Abba Remo (a prince of O&ma, according to 

d'Abbadie), 1. 1 n. 
Abba Ritba (war-name of Ligdi Bakarit). See 

Ligdi Bakartk. 
Alba RabA (war-name of Say^ Oarbd). See Say^ 

Garbd. 
Abba Sangd (diviner of Hdnnd), a. 15. 
Abba Sombd Sardd (sorcerer of the SibA OanH), 

8.50. 
Abba^d. SeeBai&ra. 
Abba Bcrrd (war-name of Wdq Kitnni). See Wdq 

Kitnni. 
Abba Turd (war-name of Garbl Sang6). SeQ.Garbl 

Sangd. 
Abba 1*aldB (war-name of FUawrOri Garadd Wdl- 

dik). Q&B Garadd Wdldik(JUamar%). 
AbbafaUdw (wsii-nsane of RdaWdlik). SeeWalik 

irds). 
Abba Wdddid (buffoon), t. 15. 
Abba Wats (officer of tiie Doranni tribe), s. 27. 
Abbdy (Amharic name of the Blue Nile), s. 15 n., 

60; t. 8 n., 10. 
AbbiOa (Galla tribe in Shoa), I.; s. 38, 39, 57. 
Abbd (a long of Gimd according to Cecchi), 1. 1 n. 
Abbd (Amharic and Galla nickname of Saint 

Gabra Manfaa Qeddua), s. 127, 132; 1. 1 n. 
Abbikkd (sorcerer in Li^ Billd), s. 24, 35 n, 44, 

133. 
Abdi BOsd (father of WdtUd Abdi), s. 32. 
Abderromdn {i(k). (Galla pronunciation of Sayh 

*Abdu 'rrakmdn; Moslem doctor, friend of 

Firriadf war-name Abba DammiH), s. 24, 27. 
Aboli, t. 4 p. 
Abuyt (father of Rds Walda Giyorgis and Dajidc 

Baidh), t. 2 n. 
Abyssinia, s. 15 n., 122 n., 132 n.; 1. 1, I., t. 2 n., 

t. 12; appendix. 
Addl (coimtry), s. 56. 
Addl {rds). See Takla Haymdnot {negus). 



Adam (our conunon ancestor), s. 141 n.; 1. 13. 
Adam (king of Giana; founder of the Adamite dy- 
nasty; war-name Abeba Bald), s. 24, 27, 142; 1. 1. 
Addis Abbd (the present capital of Abyssinia), 

s. 38, 64, 89, 90; t. 8n. 
Adddn (outcast tribe of Italian Somaliland), 

appendix. 
Adisd Qdqa (village in the N6nn5 country), s. 109. 
Adowa (town in Tigri), s. 62, 64, 2 n.; t. 2 n. 
*Afar or DavdlM, (a people of East Africa), s. 56, 

t. 4p. 
AffiUd Gart (Sidama tribe on the banks of the 

Saint Bon), s. 15 n., 21 n., 24; 1 3. 
Africa^ appendix. 
Agau (Eushitic population in East Africa), s. 118; 

^)pendix. 
Agordai, s. 24. 

Af^i (father of an officer of Rds DOtqA), s. 53. 
AI4IU (village in Arussi territory), s. 53. 
Al^u {Gvbbd . . .). See (TubM AI4IU. 
Ali Dindr (sultan of Darfoar), I. 
Athnd (Galla pronunciation of * Altmah; sister of 

Abba (kfdr TvM, wife of NAgau Garbl), s. 2. 
Alimd (see above; daughter of Abba Foggi and 

wife of Rds Tasammd), s. 24, 75; 1. 1 n. 
Amanii {JUdwrOrt) (son of Bakarik), s. 31, 49, 50. 
Amara (population in Central and Southern 

Abyssinia, speaking a Semitic language), I.; 

s. 1 n., 8, 12 n., 15 n., 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30 n., 31, 

32, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 52, 53, 

54, 59, 75, 142; t. 2, 7, 8 n., 9 n., 10, 13; pr. 

90; appendix. 
Amdrd {TuM . . .). See TuM AmAra. 
Amdra BvriH (called also Bdmbala), I. 
Amba Aldji (mountain in Central Abyssinia), s. 

53 n. 
Awba Guddr (mountain near the river Guddr), 

s. 43, 46. 
Ambassd Abba Somik (officer of the Hdnna army), 

s. 11. 
Ambatt (village near QabAna), t. 2. 
Ambihra (district of Gima), s. 24. 
Ambd (place between Hdnnd and Qumbd), s. 24. 
Amda Syan (Emperor of Abyssinia). See GrdH. 
Anddrdia (town in Kaffa), appendix. 
Andorobo (outcast tribe of the Masai), appendix. 
Ankobar (town in Shod), a. 35 n., 43; t. 2. 
AnUmA {fitdwrOri), (chief of the Zinjard), s. 21 n. 
AvU (familiar spirit), s. 27. 
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Arabian, s. 24, 31, 49, 50. 

Ardyd SdUuH {rds), (son of the emperor Johannes 

IV), 1. 12 n. 
Arid {(kmma . . .). See (kmma Arjd. 
ArrdSm {Mdffa-OaOa tribe near GofcM), s. 10. 
ArCasi {Bdrdna OaUa tribe between southern 

Shoa and Somaliland), I.; s. 62, 53, 54, 55, 56, 

142; t. 4 p. 

AsfOw DOrgik {daiidS) son of RAb DOrgik), s. 52 n. 

AHn Sa' td (warrior of (kmm&), s. 24, 25. 

Assaorta Saho (tribe in Eritrea), I. 

Aiand (fitawrdri), (brother of Dagidg 6oU), s. 
49n, 91; t. 3. 

Atdrkdda (wood in CHima), 1. 1 n. 

Aibara (river in the Sudan), appendix. 

At&B (goddess by the pagan Galla), I.; s. 24 n., 
27 n., 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134 n. 

Aussa (country in eastern Abyssinia), I. 

Avxdlini (dynasty of the kings of Q6mm&), 1. 1 n. 

Aw&i (river in Shoa)^ s. 54, 56; appendix. 

AvxOa (river, tributary of Ganal Doria), ap- 
pendix. 

AyOni^ (a LAga youth), s. 94, 96. 

AydfUu (wife of Garasii BlrrOtu), s. 64. 

Ayia {TvM . . .). See TvM AylH. 

'Azdbo (Galla tribe in TaHfil), s. 126 n. 

AzzA Bdlo Kaddnd (personal name according to 

the history of the Mdffd pubKshed by Guidi), 

t. 1 n. 
Babbd (warrior of B«' a Bayt), s. 31. 
Babbd (ancestor of the lAiqa tribes), s. 141 n. 
Babbd (Wdrra . . .). See Wdrrd Babbd. 
Bam Sabd (chief of the (JdA5 OurOgik), s. 54. 
BdOo iOiJifd . . .). See GifSd Bdido. 
Bafurik (place near BH 'a sifrga), s. 31. 
Bdddd Bikrd (country near LCkqd Hordd and 

(kmma Arfo, lit. " the plateau of the B'6sr& "), 

t. 7. 

Badikssd (place in the territory of the Ldgd 

6&rti tribe), s. 30. 
Bagd Ltissd (wife of Obd Bar6; mother of Nagi 

Obd), s. 31. 

Bahala Mdrydm (village near Lake fdnd), ap- 
pendix. 

Bakr d Garzdl (section of the Sudan), t. 8 n. 

BakarA Ooddnd (chief of the Li*g5 Naqanti tribe; 
father of Morodd, Amanti, Dtnqd, Cirrdiio, 
Rarriad; husband of Iggi, Gumari, Gargik, 
Urgib), s. 20, 31, 32, 34, 47, 49, 59, 87; t. 11. 



BaUiked (torrent in the Amdrd Burji country), I- 
Bald (spear of Adam, king of GUrnd). See Abbd 

Bald. 
Bdmbala. See Amdrd Burgi. 
Banti Manni (JU&wrdri), (chief of the SidA 
Mann6; master of ceremonies (agg& fdrt) of 
Rd8 Goband), s. 44 n, 47 n; t. 2. 
Bdqqp {TvM . . .). See TtM Bd^d. 
Bararetta (Galla population in British East 

Africa), I. 
Bdrd (river in western Abyssinia), s. 12, 21, 31, 

94; t. 8, 10. 
Bdryd (population in Eritrea), appendix. 
Bdad (wife of Nddd; mother of Rds Taeammd), 

S.44. 
Baidh Abuyt {daijdg), t. 2. 
BaSitto (river, tributary of the Abbdy), appendix. 
BaSdrd (chief of Bdngd Sdn^flUd; called by the 

AhyaAmsxtB, Abbd Sard) , t. 8 n. 
Bald Gu' d (warrior of Sobii), s. 33. 
Bayt {Ba 'd . . .). See BH 'd Bayt. 
BayH {W&rrd . . .). See Wdrrd BayA. 
Beni SangiU (tribe of the Sudan), t. 3. 
Berri, s. 79. 

Berta (negro population of the Sudan), I. 
Bi6ei Garbd (chief of 6immd GiMd), s. 28. 
Bidiri (Hdrd). See H&rd BidirH. 
BierUi (village near DinUu), s. 23. 
Bikrd (ancestor of the Bikrd family), s. 28. 
Bikrd (family ruling many districts in LikqjSL) 
called in Galla Wdrrd Bikrd, i.e. " the family of 
Bi^d''), 8. 15, 20, 28, 30, 59, 64. See also 
Bdddd Bi^d, BurrH Bikrd, Ddnnd Bikrd, TUtHo 
Ddnnd, Lojjjd B'Ard. 
Bitrdmd (village between Gimmd Abbd (kfdr, 

Limmu and Ndnno), s. 126. 
BiUdQioreeofTurd). See Abbd BiUd. 
BiOdiLikqd . . .). SeeLAqdBiUd. 
Birrdtu GoU {daJidS), (father of Garasa Blrrdtu), 

s. 57, 64. 
Birrd Nagawi (brother-in-law of Rds Goband), s. 

41, 88 n. 
Biedn. Gabbard (lit. "water of Gabbari"; river 
between Sulu territory and Libdn Tdkko), s. 
33 n. 
Bisdn Gurrdidd (lit. "black water"; river, south 

of Amdrd BurU), I. 
Bisili (ancestor of the Galla), t. 8. 
BiSd Abbd Dangik (wife of Abbd 6vbtr), s. 13. 
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BitdOo,!. 

Biyo Oarbd (warrior of the Ldgd Gdrti), s. 30. 

Boecan (mountain in Shoa, in the Gombiii&'s ter- 
ritory ; according to Cecchi, perhaps Bokkahd)^ 
t. 8n. SeeBokkahd. 

Bogibd (warrior of the SiM Mannt; father of 
Oiridf Quri^u, Sumdnu), s. 33. 

Bogos (population of Eritrea), appendix. 

Boi6 (mother of SanS), s. 5. 

BokkcAd (mountain in Shoa, in the 0<mibii6& ter- 
ritory), t. 8. 

BMd DiOd (father of Qabatd and CamugA), s. 31. 

Binayd (family of the Li^d NaqanUi tribe), 
8. 32. 

B&ngd (capital of Kaffa), s. 75; t. 8 n. 

Bdngd Sdn^lUld (territory at the frontier of the 
Sudan), t. 8. 

Bant (Wd . . .). See Waboni. 

Bdqd Mardffo (village in Oimd), s. 21 n. 

BArd {hoTse of FatdMdim). SeeAbbdBdrd. 

BUrdnd (ancient group of Galla tribes; upper class 
of Galla in Li^), s. 141 n, 143; t. 4 p. 

B&rdfid (present group of Galla tribes with pecu- 
liar dialect), I; s. 141 n., 142; t. 4 p.; appendix. 

B6id, 8. 21 n. 

BdSard BidarH (warrior of the Li^ NaqanUi), 
s. 32, 34. 

BoUego (captain), I; s. 83 n.; t. 3. 

BU'd Bajfl Git. ''the descent of Bayt"; territory 
near BH 'd S^rgd), s. 31. 

Bik 'd S^rgd (clan of the LUkqd NaqanUt tribe on 
the frontier between NaqamU and SiM), s. 31. 

Bagd (village in the Sudan), t. 8. 

BiiUd (slave of the N&nnd), s. 44. 

BidgH Dord (father of TvUH Bulgd), s. 30. 

BvUd Gimalik (warrior of the BH 'd S^gd), s. 31. 

BuUi Iddd (place near Bvr^), I. 

Bundyd (territory near the Wdmd river), s. 43. 

BurayH (chief of the Ltkqd Say^), s. 92. 

Burfd (warrior of the Bii *d S^rgd] chief of (kddd), 
s. 31. 

Bur6 (capital of the Ninno lid), s. 27, 117 n. 

Bur$i, I. 

Burji (Amdrd . . .). See Amdrd Burffi. 

Burr&Bi^d (chief of JgWfiM ToM), 1. 1 n. 

Bu8d9ik (dynasty ruling Kaffa), s. 15, 21 n. 

Bust Say4 (place in the lAkqd Say4*8 teiritory), 
s. 76. 

BuSdni (father of Soni), s. 5. 



Buii Oarbd (Galla king, father of Rds W&raMd), 

s. 24. See perhaps fif^j (ToiM. 
Bushmen, appendix. 
Carnal Diggd, see Oarud Piggd. 
Canal Daria, see Oanal Doria. 
Canal Ouddd, see Oanal Ouddd. 
Citemi (lieutenant), I. 
Code deU'Ecddio, Qit. ''hill of the massacie"), 

t. 3 n. 
Cdbd (Galla tribe in southwestern Shoa), s. 41, 

42,43,53; t. 2. 
Cdhd Ourdgii {Ourdgit population), s. 54 n. 
Cdli WdqCt (chief of the Galla near the WdmA), 

s. 44, 47. 
(^oOiyd Obd, s. 82 n, 86 n., 133 n. 
CangarA SogiU6 (king of the MiisUd), s. 81. 
CdUd Oaldn (hill near Ttm Karmd), 1. 12. 
Cawd (name of an Ab3rssinian army-corps), s. 

141 n. 
Cirrdi6o Balearic (son of BakarA), s. 31. 
CcUik Abbd BQqd (a king of Oimd according to 

Cecchi), 1. 1 n. 
i^ammdnd (ancestor of the &lfi9lIU), t. 8. 
C<nnugA BMd (warrior of the Ba 'd S^gd), s. 

31 n. 
^6pd (place on the frontier between Antaai and 

lUu), s. 55. 
Cdrd Coni (warrior of the StMt Mannt), s. 33. 
Dabald Ddymo (father of Tfo^ Dabald), s. 50. 
Dada (place near Burifi; perhaps l^did), I. 
Da4i Ool^i, s. 126. * 

DagA (mother of Fitdwrdri On6o Ddad), s. 56. 
Ddgcyi (dynasty ruling OCmd), 1. 1. 
DdSidbdid (village in CdUiyd Obd), s. 82. 
DalaHo (horse of Oanuu Btrrdiu). See Abbd 

Dalaido. 
Dale Abbd Bald (a king of OHmd according to 

Cecchi, 1. 1 n. 
DaUdnad Nddd (son of Daiidd Nddd), s. 44, 48, 

53. 
Dambald,!. 

DamU digd (AUmS Midd), s. 39, 43. 
Dambyd (territory, west of the fdnd river), ap- 
pendix. 
DanOasik {daSgdi), s. 82 n. 
Dammit (horse of S(k Abderromdn). See Abbd 

Dammik. 
Ddmtdw (\iOTBe of RdeOaband). See Abbd Ddmtdw. 
DarUUcH, see 'Afar. 
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Danfi (king of a Tvldmd tribe, father of Rda 

Gcband), s. 20, 39, 40, 42, 40, 53, 86. 
Ddnnd Bikrd (chief of (kmrnd Arjd and lAlbqa 

Hardd; father of TvS6o DdnnO), s. 15, 15 n., 

50, 64,86; t. On. 
DansA (mother of TvM BidgH), 8. 30. 
Dd^ii? (horse of Menilek II). 8&e Ahbd Dafidw. 
Ddqa (warrior of the Ldgd dortl), 8. 30. 
DOqi. See Abba DOqi. 
Darasd (rda), 8. 20, 30, 40. 
Darfur^ I. 
DlSrffCb ird8)f (unde of Menilek II; father of 

AffdWf Dastdf Ougsd, Tasammd; governor of 

the Artusi; war-name Abbd OerU)^ I; 8. 30, 52, 

53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 50, 70, 82 n. 
Dargd, I. 

Daritd (Galla comitry north of lAkqd)^ s. 47. 
Ddrrd (Galla tribe in Shoa near SaUUiH), 8. 8, 0, 

58. 
Ddad Osi (warrior of Ldgd 6drH; father of Ddt 

Da9d), 8. 30. 
DasUt DdrgA (daiifdS)^ (son of Rda DdrgOi), s. 52 n., 

82. 
DasUt Ndda (daiflfdg), (son of DaHifdeNddd), 8. 44. 
Dawa^ I.; appendix. 
Dduofd (Sidama population on the banks of the 

Ona), I. 
DdQi Mdrydm (village near Lake T^nd), appendix. 
Dervishes, s. 15 n., 31 n., 40, 51 (called by the 

Galla the Arabians. See Arabian). 
Di6ed {Ltbqjd Sibd . . .). 9%e LC^ Sm DiOd. 
DxUOd (place in Nonno territory), s. 20, 30. 
DQbd (horse of Q6nnS). See Abbd DiSbd. 
DUbd (warrior of GUmd), s. 2. 
DiUiSd (brother of Sont BuSdni; warrior of the 

U^Siba),B.Zl. 
DinM (village near Tuqd, between SibA and Nc^ 

qamU), t. 8. 
Dimtu (territory between Hdnnd and Qunibd), 

8. 23n. 
Dimtu {H6rd . . .). See H&rd Dlmtu. 
DingdrAj s. 126. 

Dingit Bqfd (sorcerer of the LAqd Naqqmti, s. 133. 
Dinqd Bakarik (son of Bakarik), s. 31. 
DinqlQiOTBeotAbbdGuMr). See Abbd Dinql. 
Dinqi Said (warrior of the Bti 'd S^gd), s. 31. 
Dirsl (wife of Biyo Oarbd), s. 30. 
Died (horse of a Galla minstrel). See Abbd Died. 
Died Bvld (wife of Lafd MOH), s. 30. 



Disdl)oyqik (Died Obd WdrqOi); (Galla heroine, 

chief of NArmd Oibdi), s. 35, 101 n. 
Doi6i Dangaid (warrior of the Mifld family), s. 23, 

27. 
Dolo (village in Somaliland), I. 
Daranni (Galla tribe near Oaibd), s. 26, 27 n., 

114 n. 
Dari (chief of the Stdii; relative of Fitdwrdri 

HdUa Oiyargis), s. 15. 
Dcfiaj see Oanal Doria. 
DykkuUd (chief of j)d?»), s. 23. 
Dvia, see Oanal DuUi. 
DuOa {TvM . . .). See TvMDiMH. 
Dume (negro population on the banks of the 

Omo), appendix. 
t>dpd GunM (village near the Pu^itesA), s. 22, 

23, 24, 27 n., 20 n., 32. 
IktU Hinsilkne (father-in-law of WaUd), s. 30. 
I>i44<^8sd (river, tributary of the Abbdy), s. 12, 

7 n., 21, 24, 27, 31, 40, 64. 
IHggd. See Oanal IHggd. 
Jhiftra (fiidwrdn), officer of Rds Ddrgik, s. 52. 
kbUid Riiyd (residence of O^imd kings), s. 23, 24. 
JSbliid Tdld (territory near OHmd), 1. 1. 
^yd (chief of l>dpd), s. 23. 
Egypt, 1. 12; appendix. 
English, s. 133. 
Ennarea. See Innaryd. 
Enniyd (Galla tribe near Harar), s. 15 n. 
Ento^ (town in Shoa), s. 40; appendix. 
Esau, appendix. 
Ethiopia, s. 21 n., 30 n., 56 n., 141 n.; t. 1, 3 n., 

7 n., 8 n., 12 n. ; appendix. 
Europeans, s. 47, 50 n., 60, 62. 
Eve, 1. 13. 

Fdfd (river between Odmmd and Oimd), 1. 1. 
FaldSd (Jews of Abyscania), t. 7 n.; appendix. 
FaU6 (village in Shoa; residence of Rds Ooband), 

s. 30, 43, 44, 40, 51, 53. 
Fatdnsd m (king of the Ndnnd m and GabbA) 

s. 14, 26, 27, 44. 
Faimah (daughter of the Prophet Mohammed), 

8.8. 

Fdysd Buit (officer of the Daranni), s. 27. 
Fdysd Lama (king of 6immd Ocbbd), s. 28; prose, 

introduction. 
Fdysd Sur& (Jbaldmbdrds, afterwards daHifdS), s. 56. 
Fiiii (village in Shoa; residence of Rds Ddrgik), 

8.52. 
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FingiUik (territory of Likgtf), s. 21. 

Firrisd (son of Abbd Foggi; prince of Mmd), s. 24, 

26, 27; 1. 1 n. 
Fogard (territory eapt of Idbe fdnd), appendix. 
Fugd (population of hunters near the Qurdgtb dis- 
trict), appendix. 
FiiQug (place in Arussi territory), s. 52. 
Qnbdrd (upper class of the Galla tribes in Lt^), 

s. 141 n.; t. 4 p. 
Oabaid {amid . . .). See 6iijid Gabatd. 
Oabdtu (territory between OanibMd and Likqd 

QCbUhn), t. 3. 
Gdbayyahu (fUdwrdri), (cupbearer (asdUOift) of the 

Emperor Menilek II), s. 61, 62, 63, 88 n. 
Odbbd (land northwest of CHimd), s. 10, 14, 15 n., 

24, 26, 44 n., 114 n., 117 n. 
Gdbbard (village in the Svlii country at the border 

of Libdn TdMcOj on the banks of Biadn Oab- 

bard), s. 33. 
Gabbard {Bisdn . . .). See Bisdn Gabbard. 

m 

Oabra Manfaa Qeddtu (an Abyssinian saint). See 
Abbd. 

Gam {Ndnnd . . .). See Ndnnd GaiH. 

GaS!6 (river in Gabbd), s. 114. 

GadA (father of Ofd), s. 33. 

Gadd Abbd Sambd (warrior of the BH 'd S^rgd), 
S.31. 

Gadd Yambi (warrior of DinUu), s. 23. 

Gafari (chief of Hdnnd)^ s. 15. 

GaM (tribe living north of Gabdiu), t. 3 n. 

Galdn (Galla tribe in Shoa), I. ; s. 39, 56 n. ; t. 4 p. ; 
appendix. 

Galdnd DulM (river, tributary of Gaidnd Sagdn), 
appendix. 

Galdnd Sagdn (river, tributary of Lake Stephanie), 
I.; appendix. 

Galait {dijid . . .). See 6iii6 Galatt. 

Galdd (village near Lake fdnd), s. 15. 

GaUiMd Kdmd (king of Kaffa), s. 15. 

GdUd (governor of a district in Giimd), s. 11. 

Gdmd Mttrds (king of Gvdrii), s. 21 n. 

Gdmbd Rddid (chief of the Ndnnd), s. 21. 

GambMd (villi^ge at the banks of the Bdrd), t. 3 n. 

Ganal IHggd (river in the Arussi district), I. 

Ganal Dcria (river in Arussi and Somali coun- 
tries), I.; appendix. 

Ganal Gvddd (river in Arussi and Somali coun- 
tries), I. 

Ganji (village between G&md and I>dpd), s. 24. 



Gannd Sabd (father of Nagari Gannd), s. 23. 

Ganti {Likqd Sib& . . .). See Lilkqd SiMl GanU. 

Garadd Wdldik (JUdwrdri), s. 47, 49, 53; t. 2 (war- 
name Abbd falda). 

Gard MuUdUL (Galla tribe near Harar), i^pendix. 

Gara9& Bbrrdtu (grdmUiS), s. 42, 57, 64 (war-name 
AbbdDalaido). 

Gbrbid^ (chief of the L^BfUtf), s. 2n., 15, 18, 
43, 47, 49, 86; t. 1. 

Garbl Sangd (warrior of the Galdn), s. 56 (war- 
name Abbd Turd). 

Gari (chief of the AffiOA), s. 15. 

Gdrd Binnd (warrior of Gabbard), s. 33. 

Gdrd (Sidama kingdom, southeast of ^mmd Abbd 
difdr), B. 3 n., 14, 21. 

Gdrd Sdn^fQld (river^ tributary of the J^i4iik8»d 
near Gimrd Fardd), s. 24, 49, 94. 

Gdrd Sdn^fOld (village near Girrd Fardd), s. 93. 

Gdwd Barart (place in Likqd Say^), s. 76. 

Gayt MdH (warrior of the BUt 'd S^rgd), s. 31. 

George (saint), s. 54. 

GerSd (horse of R&e Ddrgik). See Abbd Gerid. 

GibCb (river, tributary of the Omd), I.; s. 21 n., 
32, 39, 43, 44, 50, 51, 100 n., 112 n., 140, 145; 
1. 1 n. 

Gibi/dnd (name given Captain Bottego by the 
Galla). See Bottego. 

Gidddd Oba (warrior of the Bu 'd S^gd), s. 31. 

Gi^ dart (district of Likqd NaqanUi), s. 32. 

Gikdd (village in Gabbd Obd, on the banks of the 
j;H4iieeea), s. 19, 21, 49, 118. 

Giambi (personal name of SonlBtiJEtim'). SeeSont. 

Gikrd (Galla kingdom beyond the Gib<^, south of 
(kmmd and Gdmmd), I.; s. 15, 24, 25; t. 1, 
4 p. ; appendix. 

GU6,l. 

Gimirrd (population west of Ea£Fa), appendix. 

Gtnjd (village in Qimmd Abbd Qifdr, residence of 
the king)j s. 3. 

Girfd Bagibd (warrior of the Svld Manne), s. 33. 

Girjd Warri (mother of (kmalik), s. 31. 

Goband (rda) (son of Danfl, governor of many 
Galla countries), I.; s. 29, 31 n., 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 64, 79, 
86, 88, 97; t. 2, 9 n. (war-name Abbd DdmJffiw). 

Gobbd (dimmd . . .). See 6immd Gcbbd. 

Gobi, I. 

Godana, I. 

Godjamiane, s. 23, 29, 30, 32, 39, 40. 
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Ooga (village on the banks of Lake T^l^nd), ap- 
pendix. 

Goifdb (river, tributary of the OnUf), I. 

Goii&m (Amara kingdom in western Abyssinia), 
s. 9, 30, 39, 40, 49, 145; 1. 1 n., 7 n., 8. 

Oojifi (village between CHima and OirnmA), s. 12, 
18. 

Gciffd (horab ot Uiif Sdtdnt). See Abbd GotSd. 

GimMiSSu (Galla tribe in Shoii)^ t. 8 n. 

Gambd {QviM . . .). See GuUd C^omM. 

G6mm& (Galla kingdom, south of Qama and 
lAmmu), L; s. 1, 12, 22, 23, 24, 27; 1. 1. 

Oinuiar (town in western Abyssinia), t. 8; ap- 
pendix. 

Gcndarik (name of an Abyssinian army corps), 
8. 82 n. 

GMddd QioraQ of NagduGarH). SeeAbbdGoHdda. 

Garieno (village in southern Shoa), s. 15. 

Gord Nabi Bold (warrior of (Simma Abbd 6ifdr), 
8. 30, 43; t. 2. 

G^ RufS (mother of Kimsd), s. 32. 

Goiu Garbd (sorcerer), s. 133. 

Gran (called by the Amara, Grafl, ''the left- 
handed ")f 8. 21 n., appendix. 

Gubahtn (outcast tribe in Italian Somaliland), 
appendix. 

GvJbbd (place near Byrgi), I. 

Gubbd (village in Ninnd Qihdi), s. 101. 

GvbbdAl^u (Ut. " hill of Alfu ''; place between 
the Stdii territory and Lfmmu), s. 33. 

Gubbd Gambd (place in the BH *d S^gd territory), 
s. 31. 

Guddr (river, tributary of the Abbdy), s. 45, 46, 
47 n. 

Guddr (Ambd . . .). See Ambd Guddr. 

Gudarikssd Gum% (warrior of the Likqd NaqanUi), 
s. 49. 

Guddyd (dimmd . . .). See (kmm& Guddyd. 

Guddd (Ganal . . .). See Ganal Guddd. 

Guddisd (chief of StUvM, father of Rda Makonnen 
and Dajifdi Haylik GuddUd), s. 35, 56, 57. 

GudrA (confederation of seven Galla tribes at 
the frontier of Gojidm), s. 21, 39, 40, 54, 84, 145; 
t. 4, p. 8. 

Gufd Rufd (warrior of Gih-d), s. 24. 

Gugsd (dagid£), (son of Rds Ardyd SeOdsiH), 
1. 12 n. 

GUgsd DdrgA QJliff)^ (son of Rda DdrgA), s. 52 n., 
56. 



GvttaUik (Galla tribe of Shoa), s. 38, 45, 64, 90 n., 

142; t. 8 n., pr. 89. 
GvUMd (warrior of the (dbd), s. 53. 
Gitmd (GaUa kingdom beyond the GiMkj northeast 

of Limmu), L; s. 1, 2, 4, 7 n., 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 

20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 75 n., 109, 110 n., 142; 

t. 1; appendix. 
Gimd Sambd, s. 126. 

Gurnard (river, tributary of Lake Tdnd), appendix. 
Gumari (wife of BakarHkf mother d (irrdiio), s. 31. 
Giard D^ (plain near the Wdmd), s. 44, 45, 48. 
Gvraghi (ancestor of the dynasty of 6ifnmd Abbd 

(kfdTj according to Cecchi), t. 1 n. 
Gurdgik (population speaking a Semitic language, 

living south of Shoa), s. 38, 21 n., 52, 54, 61, 93; 

t. 2; appendix. 
Giirrd Fdrdd (lit. "ears of a horse," village in 

Gabbd), s. 24n. 
GwrrdiSd {Bis&n . . .). See Bisdn GurrdfiSA. 
Gvii (village of the Ldgd (Sdrti), s. 30. 
GutUUd (son of King Qadidd), s. 39. 
GCtya, I. 
Guydtu, I. 
Gambar (spear of FUdwrdri Sari). See Abbd 

6ambar. 
ddrti (Ldgd . . .). See Ldgd 6drti. 
6dUin6 ifiiS), (chief of Obarrd), s. 57, 58 (war-name 

Abbd GolSd). 
GaJtd (territory in Ltkqd Naqamit), s. 32. 
dawi On6o (Idng of GUmd, father of Abbd (SuMr), 

s. 2, 10, 12, 15, 16, 17, 23, 24n.; t. 1 (war- 
name Abbd Bald). 
6adrat d ^abaSl (Arabic name of MafU). See 

MaJU. 
Gibdi (Ndnnd . . .). See N6nn6 Gibdt. 
6iddd (place in the BH 'd S^rgd territory), s. 31. 
dti^d Bdido (sorcerer of the LUkqd Hardd), s. 29, 

133; t. 7, 8, 9, 10 (called Abbd RaUfi, "Lord of 

the Miracle "). 
dijid Gabatd (sorcerer in Shoa), a. 133; t. 7 n. 
6tSid Galati (sorcerer of the Lilkqd Naqqmtt), 

t. 7 n., 12 (called AU)d BMo, " Lord of the 

Science "). 
(Siiid Kurd (sorcerer of the Likqd BiUo), s. 35; 

t. 7 n., 8, 11 (called Abbd Oda, " Lord of the 

Sycamore ")• 
6aid (king of G^md, father of Onio (klid), 1. 1. 

6m (father of Garbi 6U6), s. 2, 47. 
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diM, 8. 81. 

dimald (kmaUt (warrior of the S« 'd S^ga), 8. 31. 

(kmdU^ (father of GimalA and BrM), s. 31. 

6inma (confederation of six Galla tribes), 8. 21, 
23, 24, 54. 

dimma Alba (Sifdr (Galla kingdom beyond the 
Oibik, south of Oimma and Limmu), I.; s. 1, 
2, 3, 12, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24 n., 25, 27, 29, 30 n., 
39, 43, 49, 53, 89, 99 n., 126 n.; t. 1, 2; ap- 
pendix. 

6immd Arid (Galla tribe ruled by Ddnnd BUgra), 
8. 15 n. 21 n.; t. 1, 7. 

(kmma Gobbd (Galla tribe), s. 21 n., 28. 

6imma Oudayd (Galla tribe), b. 21 n., 44; 1. 1. 

6imma Qadida (GaUa tribe), s. 15, 21 n., 39, 56. 

Gimmd Rart (Galla tribe), s. 21 n. 

6imma Tibbik (Galla tribe), s. 21 n., 49. 

Gimmd Wdrqik (Galla tribe, north of the Gibiki)^ s. 
112. 

Sirdtd (JUawrdri), t. 8 n. 

dcrffilk CKkOd (mother of DinqA^ wife of BakarA)^ 

8.31. 

6m {daSidX), (chief of the LAqa QMbn), I.; 

8. 49, 83, 91 ; t. 3 (war-name Alba IggA). 
Habab (a people of northern Eriirea), appendix. 
Hdbta Giyargia (JUawrOH), s. 15 n., 33 n., 35, 42, 

43; t. 2 (nicknamed Abba Qurtd). 
Hadiya (Sidama population, south of Shoa), I.; 

8. 21 n. 
Hadiya Wdmbilk (Sidama state south of Shoa), 

8. 43; t. 2. 
Hagald (district of Limmu), I. 
Hamites, appendix. 
Hanbaii (mother of Ligdi Bakarikf wife of Bakarik)^ 

8.32. 
Handaq (wood between LCkqd and WdUagd), s. 

118; t. 9. 
Handarsi Obi (father of Tdkko'^ndarse), s. 23. 
Hdnna (village and district of Gabbd), s. 10, 12, 

15, 18,21,23,24, 113 n.; t. 1. 
Harangamd (chief village of Likga SibH Diddd) , s. 44. 
Harar (town in southwestern Abyssinia), I.; 

8. 15 n., 52, 55, 56; t. 4 p.; pr. 90. 
ffaaan WidAj (chief of the DOrrd), s. 8, 9. 
Ifasdn Inifdmo (chief of Hadiyd Wdmbik), s. 43; 

t.2. 
ffayla Mdlakot (king of Shod), s. 52. 
ffaylik GuddUa (daiidS), (chief of the Svlu and 

Ndnnd), I.; s. 35, 56 n., 82. 



Hi^ Ihndn Ldtt (district of Shoa, where after* 

wards was erected the royal residency at Addia 

Abd)a), 8. 90 n. 
Himdnd (TTdrrd ...'' hill (rf the massacre." 

So^CoUedeWBecidio). See Warra Himdnd. 
Hiniiiba OaiH (viUage of LAqa), s. 32 n., 47 n., 

49,51, 133 n.; t.7,8,9. 
H/ka Bidird (lit. ''salt spring of the canoe"; salt 

spring near the TFdffiA), s. 44. 
Hora Dimiu Qit. " salt spring of the red "; salt 

spring near the Wdrnd), s. 47. 
Hcrdd (LOga . . .). See LAga Hordd. 
Hard (father of Mm Hard), s. 31. 
Horrd (country ruled by BuSt Oarbd), s. 24 n., 54. 
Hiifd (village in 6imma Oijbbd), s. 28. 
HvMmanH (JUOmOri), (officer of Rda DOrgik), 

8. 55. 
HUrsa (place in lAmmu), s. 21. 
/ddtf, I. 

Iddd Irrd (chief of the army of Hdnnd), s. 24. 
IgaSo (village near Lake fdna), appendix. 
Iggi (wife of BakarA, mother of AmafUt)^ s. 31. 
IggiQiOTBdidDaiididaUl). See Abba IggH. 
Ilmdrmd (national name of the Galla; lit. " sons 

of Orma "), s. 39. 
M (ancestor of Fatdnsa IIH), s. 44. 
m {Ndnnd . . .). See Ndnnd m. 
Imdma (brother of Ftrnted), s. 24; 1. 1 n. 
Inibabd (place in Gudrd), s. 29, 40, 49. 
Inndrya (ancient name of Lfmmu), s. 21 n.; 1. 1, 

4 p. ; appendix. 
Irrd BiUa (Galla army corps), s. 47. 
IMm, 8. 8, 10, 52, 142. 
Isma ^U (khedive), s. 8. 
Italians, s. 60, 61. 
lUu (Galla tribe in southeastern Shoa), I.; s. 55; 

t. 4 p. 
lyasu (liSi), (nephew of MeniUk 11), t. 7 n. 
Johannes IV (emperor of Abyssinia), s. 8, 9, 39, 

49; t. 7 n., 12 n., appendix. 
Kdbbada (daJidS, afterwards rds), (son of Rds 

MangaSd Aiekim; present governor of Eaffa), 

8. 24 n. 
Kaffa (Sidama kingdom in southern Abyssinia), 

8. 3 n., 15, 21 n., 23 n., 24, 25, 30 n., 39, 75 n.; 

t. 1, 7, 8 n. ; appendix. 
Kanuri (West African population), appendix. 
Karraya (Galla tribe near Harar), I.; s. 56. 
Kassala (town in the Sudan), s. 24; 1. 12 n. 
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K^Au (village in CMiyd Obd), s. 82; 1. 1. 
Keren (village in Eritrea) ^ I.; prose, introduc* 

tion. 
Kikuyu (Wd . . .). See Wakikuyu. 
Kilimanjaro, appendix. 
Kirrd (Sfo), (friend of Firrisd), 8. 27. 
Kofira (Galla tribe of British East Africa), L 
Koldbd {faimly of the Ldg&ddrti), s. 30. 
KdmS (negro group of western Absrssinia), 1. 1 n. 
Kined (pegjro group of southern Abyssinia), 

appendix. 
Kormd (TuU^t . . .). See TvU{k Karmd. 
Kososd (place near l>dpd), s. 23. 
KoUi(hoT9BolWdyi). See Abbd KoUt. 
Kota Bu 'd (clan of the Bii 'a S^gd), s. 31. 
Kuayegu (Oimirra name of the WdM), appendix. 
Kut (mother of Simd), s. 4, 109. 
Kimed (daUde), (son of Mcrodd; governor of Libqd 

NaqanUe; Christian name OaJbra Igm^abhir), I; 

s. 31, 32, 59, 83, 96; t. 8 n. (war-name Abbd 

Qalanifi). 
Kwiama (population in western Eritrea), ap- 
pendix. 
Kurd (iSiiifd . . .). See (SiSSd Kurd. 
Kurdrd (horse of ffaaan Wdddff). See Atbd 

Ktardrd. 
Kushiies, 1. 1 n., 4 p; appendix. 
Kuttdyt (Libdn . . .). See Libdn KuUdyt. 
Ldgd GdrH (river in LCbqd BiOd, Ut. "river of 

the old woman "), s. 30. 
Ldgd 6drU (clan of the lAkqa BiOd), s. 30. 
Ldgd Sanffi (river in GUrnd), s. 24, 27. 
LiH (king of the QyUaOCt), s. 90 n. 
Ldlibdld (town in central Abyssinia), t. 8. 
Ldl6 QUi (village northwest of CHimd), s. 113. 
Lamd (ancestor of Fayed LanM), s. 28. 
LamU Sitqd (officer of Tuiio Ddnnd), s. 21. 
Langulo (Wo- . . .). See Walangulo. 
L(kqd (country of western Abyssinia, inhabited 

by five Galla tribes), I.; s. 15, 18, 21, 24, 30 n., 

31, 32, 34 n., 43, 44, 47, 49, 54, 59, 64, 94, 118 n., 

141 n.; 1. 1,4 p., 8, 12. 
LC^d BiUd (Galla tribe of southern Likqd), s. 2, 

15, 18, 30 n., 43, 44, 47, 49, 141 n; t. 1, 11. 
L(kqd Hordd (Galla tribe of western h(kqd), s. 3, 

15, 18^ 24 n., 28, 29 n., 39, 43, 44; 1. 1, 7. 
LAqa Naqamtt (Galla tribe of central Likqd), 

I.; s. 20, 29, 31 n., 32 n., 43, 44, 49, 96, 126 n., 

133; t. 1, 8 n., 11 n., 12. 



LAgd Nee (Galla tribe ct southwestern WdUagd), 

s. 10. 
LO^ QOlUm (Galla tribe of WdUagd), I.; s. 24, 

49^83n.; t. 3. 
LOqd Say^ (Galla tribe of WdUagd) , s. 76 n. , 92 n. 
LAqd Sibd (Galla tribe of northwestern Likqd), 

s. 4, 31^ 43, 44, 49 n., 50 n.; 1. 1, 8 n. 
LAqd Siba Dim (clan of the Li^ SiM), s. 44 n. 
Liiqd Siba OanU (clan of the LOsqd SiM), s. 49, 

60, 140 n.; t. 3n. 
Likqd Sibd Wdmbard (clan of the Li^ Sibd), s. 49. 
Likqd Wdy^ (tribe of central LAqji), s. 32 n., 44, 

49. 
Ubdn KtOtdyi (Galla tribe); s. 36. 
Libdn Tdkko (Galla tribe), s. 33 n. 
Ligdi Bdkarik (son of Bakarik, chief of Bundyd), 

s. 18, 19, 20, 21, 32, 43, 48, 59, 144 (war-name 

Abbd RObC). 
Ligdi SQ^i (warrior of the Ldgd 6dH%), s. 30. 
Ummu (Galla kingdom beyond the QibA), I.; 

s. 1, 12, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 24 n., 32 n., 33 n., 

43, 44, 100 n., 126 n., 140 n.; 1. 1; appendix. 
Limum Sobd (Galla tribe in WdUagd), s. 21 n. 
Litd DibbUd (district of 6immd Abbd Cifdr), s. 

99. 
Lofi (village in Qudrd), s. 84. 
Loiid Bitrd (daughter of Ddnnd Bitrd, wife of 

Laifii M&H), s. 30. 
Ldkkd OiiS66 (father of an Arussi chief), s. 53. 
Lgld (place in the Li^d Say^'e territory), s. 76. 
Loid MM (warrior of the Ldgd 6drtt), s. 30. 
Lugh (village in Italian Somaliland), I. 
Lrd Saggad (daf^dS, afterwards rde), s. 32 n. 
Libya, I. 
Maffd (ancestor of a Galla population), s. 141 n. ; 

1. 1 n., 4 p. 
Mdffd (group of GaUa tribes and kingdoms), I.; 

s. 35 n., 53, 76, 118; 1. 1 n., 14 n., 15; appendix. 
Maccia Rac6 CalU (ancestor of the dynasty ruling 

6immd Abbd Gifdr), t. 1 n. 
Mafte (village of the Nuer territory in the Sudan), 

t.8. 
Mahdi, s. 49. 

Makdn (place near Hin^i^bd GalXi), s. 47. 
Makonnen {rde), (son of Guddied; governor of 

Harar), I.; s. 35, 55, 56, 57, 63, 82 n. (war-name 

Abbd Qdflaw). 
Malak Saggad (emperor of Ethiopia), t. 1, 4 p.; 

appendix. 
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Mdlka NoQgadA (lit. "ford of the merchant," 
place near the Wdmd), s. 49. 

Mdlka Rib 'I Git. " ford of the she-goat/' place 
near the Dawa), I. 

Manduyd (sorcerer), 8. 140 n. See perhaps Abbd 
Mandd. 

MangcM AtdAm {rda), s. 40. 

MdnSd (Kaffa name of the WdUa), appendix. 

Manni (father of BarM Mannt), s. 47. 

Mad (negro group in western Abyssinia), s. 49 n. 

Mdrdm (Galla name of the Virgin Mary), s. 24, 
27 n., 127, 128, 132, 133. 

Marddsd KcnSi (chief of the N6nnd Migrd), s. 44; 
t. 9n. 

McarrihAn (Somali tribe in northern Italian 
Somaliland), I. 

Mairy (Holy Virgin), s. 27, 54, 127, 133. 

Masai (population of British East Africa), ap- 
pendix. 

Massowah (town in Eritrea) , s. 24, 145. 

Mastdyit (Wdyzard), (princess of the WdUd; 
Galla heroine), s. 49. 

MaSaidSayfi {dajidX), s. 8, 9; pr. 98. 

Matammd (village at the frontier between Abys- 
sinia and the Sudan), s. 49; appendix. 

Matd Arbd (Ut. '' elephant's head," hiU in the 
Arussi's territory), I. 

Matd namd fakkdtS (lit. " that which resembles 
the head of a man," hill on the frontier of Abys- 
sinia and Italian Somaliland), I. 

Matrdha (village near Lake fdnd), appendix. 

Medina, s. 24, 27, 133. 

Mekka, s. 24, 27. 

Menilek II (emperor of Abyssinia), I.; s. 8, 9, 
24 n., 35, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45, 49, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 68 n., 84, 114 n., 142, 
143; t. 2, 7 n., 8 n. (war-name Ahbd DdMw). 

Midgan (hunters of Somaliland), appendix. 

MiMa (GaUa tribe of Shoa), s. 58, 64, 81 n.; t. 8 n. 

Migrd (Ndnnd . . .). See Ndnnd Migrd. 

MiUja (father of BvMm), s. 5, 6. 

Mikd 'd (rds), (son-in-law of Menilek II; gover- 
nor of Wdlld), s. 8, 9, 53, 54 n. 

Minjd (branch of the Eaffan royal dynasty), ap- 
pendix. 

Mind (family of Hdnnd), s. 23. 

Mogadishu (capital of Italian Somaliland), 1. 1 n. 

Mohammed (prophet of the Moslem faith)^ s. 8. 

Mohammed Ydsi (warrior of OUrnd), s. 2. 



Morodd (da^dS), (brother of Bakarik, chief of the 

Lilkgd Naqamt6), I.; s. 20, 29, 31, 32, 43, 44, 47, 

49, 60, 51, 69, 64, 87, 96. 
M6t Abba ddmbdr (lit. ^'Abbd^kmbdr's death,'' 

place on the way to Harar), s. 55. 
Mdtl Hord (father of GaytmdH), s. 31. 
MM Wdrqtt (Ut. "King of the Gold," legendary 

king of Galla foUdoi^e), s. 21 n. 
Muhammad ihn 'AbdaUah. See MvUah. 
MtUlah {Mad MuOah), s. 135. 
Mdsa (Hdiifi), s. 133. 

MUsa Ooddna (warrior of the Irrd BiOA), s. 47. 
NaSkibd (country near GHarra Fdrda), s. 24 n. 
Naffusdr (lit. '' white grass," village on the Sudan 

frontier), t. 8. 
Nadd {daiid£), (father of Rds Tasammd, and 

Dastd DaUdnsa), s. 39, 44, 53. 
Nagari (warrior of the Bi 'a S^ga), s. 31. 
Nagari Batd (warrior of (kmma Abbd 6ifdr), 1. 1. 
Nagari, Oannd (chief of l>dpd), s. 23, 31 n. 
Ndgdu GarH (JUawrOrt), (son of Garbl (kid; chief 

of the Liiqa BiUd), t. 1 (war-name Abba Go- 

ridda). 
Nagesso Abba Gilcia (king of Giima according to 

Cecchi), t. 1 n. 
NaggOMb {Mdlka . . .). See Mdlka Naggddik. 
Nagt Obd (brother of Gidadd Obd; warrior of the 

BA 'a S^rga), s. 31. 
Nagi Sombi (wamor of the Bi 'a S^rga), s. 31. 
Naqamtt {LC^a . . .). See LCtqa Naqamti. 
Nasird (Galla warrior), s. 37. 
NegUa (king of the fambdrd), s. 23. 
Negroes, appendix. 

ATi^n^ (horse of 7t^<S i2^. See Abba Ni:hifa. 
NUe, t. 8 n. 

Nile {Blue . . .). See Abbdy. 
Noli Kabbd (Galla tribe living on the banks of the 

Birbtr), s. 18, 21, 22, 49. 
Ndnnd {Mdffd Galla tribes living east of Limmu), 

I.; s. 21, 24 n., 39, 43, 44 n., 58, 99 n., 109 n., 

126 n. 
Ndnnd GaiH (Galla tribe living northwest of 

Gabbd), s. 24, 46; t. 1. 
Ndnnd dibdt (Galla tribe living east of lAmmu), 

s. 35 n., 101 n. 
Ndnnd IIH (Galla tribe of Gabbd), I.; s. 114 n., 

117 n.; t. In. 
Ndnnd Migrd (Galla tribe living east of lAmmu), 

s. 44; t. 9 n. 
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Ninnd Roggik (Galla tribe living east of lAmmu)^ 

8. 43, 44, 45, 100. 
Naa (Iri^A . . .)• See Likqd No8. 
Nuer (Nilotic population <A the Sudan), t. 8 n. 
JJHo' Huas^yn {i(k), s. 52, 53, 54. 
ffdpSri^d (warrior of the SvIHl Mannt)^ s. 33. 
Oba Bar6 (father of Giddda and Noi/l), a. 31. 
Obd (father of Said), 8. 31. 
Obfirrd (Galla tribe of Shoa), 8. 57, 58. 
Ofd Gadd (warrior of the SiM Manni), 8. 33. 
Ogo Kormd (warrior of the Sidii Mannt), s. 33. 
Ogd Lofi (warrior of the StM Manni), s. 33. 
OmUi {Sidama population), I.; appendix. 
Omd (river in southern Abyssinia), s. 7 n., 30 n.; 

appendix. 
Onio Ddsd (JUOwrdri), s. 56. 
On&> 6ag& (father of Qawt] king of CMmA), s. 1, 

10, 16; t. 1 (war-name Ahbd Bald). 
Ormd (ancestor of the Galla), s. 44; 1. 1, 7, 8 n. 
Or&md (national name of the Galla) I. ; s. 23, 27 n., 

44 n., 53, 87, 135. 
Otd, 8. 28, 64. 
Pare. See Wapare. 
Portuguese, s. 15 n.; 1. 1 n. 
QcM WaUd (son of WaUd; warrior of the Ldgd 

6drU), 8. 30. 
Qo&f^nd (capital of Hadiyd WdmUk), s. 43; t. 2; 

appendix. 
Qaibatd BdM (warrior of the Bii 'd S^rgd), s. 31. 
Qadidd WannabCk (king of 6imma Qadidd), s. 15 n., 

39. 
Qadidd {(Simma . . .). See Gimma Qadidd. 
QaJangi (horse of DaSidi Kimied). See Ahbd 

QaJUmjji. 
QaOa (Wdrrd . . .). See Wdrrd QaM. 
Qandtu (wife of Abbd Diggd), s. 15. 
Qannd (warrior of Ba 'A S^gd), s. 31 (war-name 

AbbdDiJbd). 
QieUim (LCkqd . . .). See Likqd QOsUhn. 
Qemdnt (Hamitic population in northwestern 

Abyssinia), appendix. 
QUlu R6bd (place in the Ldgd Qdrti district), s. 30. 
Qi^jtl(k8sd Gdttd (governor of a district in (kmmd 

Abbd Gijdr), s. 3. 
QcrkA (warrior of Ldgd ddrit), s. 30. 
Qumbd (village in Li^, near TUtiio Ddnnd^s 

dominions), s. 18, 19, 23 n., 24. 
Qupi (warrior of Ldgd Qdrti), s. 30. 
Qwrtenu Bogibd (warrior of the Sulii Manni), s. 33. 



Rdbd Barijii (warrior of the SuUl Mann6), s. 33. 

Raiii (horse of DaUdnsd Nddd), s. 48. 

Rart {Girnma . . .). See (kmma Rati. 

RasH Ouddi (ancestor of the Koldbd family), s. 30. 

Rayd (ancestor of the Galla), t. 1 n. 

fii^ '6 {Mdlkd . . .). See Mdlkd Rit 'I. 

Rebb (tributary of Lake fdnd), appendix. 

RtibA (horse of Sayi Oarbd). See Abbd RxHyCL. 

Red Sea, t. 8 n. 

Regina Margherita (}ake in southern Abyssinia, 

called by the natives Abbayd or Pagadi), I. 
Rdbd (mother of Gidadd and wife of Obd Bar 6), 

8.31. 

Rdbd Abbd TvM (father of Rgbi Rdbd and father- 

m-law of Rdbd Wdrtk), s. 15. 
Rdbd Wdrik (father of Tifd Rdbd), s. 12, 15. 
Robi Rdbd (wife of Rdbd Wdrik and mother of 

T{ifd Rdbd), 8. 15. 
Rdbt Wattd (mother of Ligdi Siifi), s. 30. 
Roggik {Ndnnd . . .). See Ndnnd Roggik. 
Rcrrisd Bakarik (son of Bakarik; brother of Daj- 

ijdi Morodd), 8. 30^ 144. 
Rudclph (lake in southern Ethiopia, called by the 

natives Baee Narok), I. 
Ruffdy (river in western Shoa), appendix. 
Rvgd (name given to the Wdttd by the Ourdgik), 

appendix. 
Rumiiid Bikrd (brother of Ddnnd Bikrd), s. 28, 59. 
Rueeiana, 1. 12. 
Sdbd, 8. 99. 

SoMa (grandfather of Nagari Oanna), s. 23. 
Sagan {Galdnd . . .). See Gaidnd Sagan. 
Sahla SdUdsit (king of Shoa), s. 52. 
Saho (population of Eritrea), appendix. See also 

Aesaorta Sdho. 
Saint Bon (river in western Abyssinia called by 

the natives Upend), s. 21 n., t. 3 n. 
Said Said (father of Dinqi Said), s. 31. 
Saldla (village of Shoa), I.; s. 39, 45, 49, 52, 53, 

56, 79; t. 14. 
Said Obd (father of Said Said), s. 31. 
Sambaid {fit&wrdri), s. 40. 
Sambt Soddi (a rich cattle owner of Sibd Gantl), 

8.50. 
Sapenhi (governor of Enndryd), 1. 1. 
SapOffrd (ancestor of the Galla), s. 141 n. 
Sarde Bokkdhd (place in southern Shoa), t. 8. 
Sarbdraddd (king of GUmd), 1. 1. 
Satan, s. 15 n., 141 n.; 1. 1. 
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Sardd (horse of TudSo Ddnndf and afterwards of 
Told MamM), s. 3. 

Savour t (a French trader), s. 88. 

Sayd {TvUH . . .)• See TuM Sayd. 

Say^ {lAkqjSi • . .)• See LAqd Say^. 

SayHOarhd (warrior of Hdnnd Abbd Bdrdf s. 113| 
n., 114 n. (war-name Abbd 12idb6). 

Sitfi Simbd (father of Ligdi St^i), s. 30. 

Sikgo (place in western Shoo), s. 32. 

SemiUhHamites, s. 143 ; appendix. 

SiOcd Ootbi (wife of Sidd Tufd), s. 32. 

Sikqd (father of LamA), s. 21. 

Setit (river in northwestern Abyssinia), appendix. 

SibA. SeeLikqdSiM. 

SibADiidd. Bee Likqd SibA Dim. 

StbaOanU. See LH^d SiM OarUi. 

SiMWdmbard. 8ee Likqd SibA Wdmbard. 

Sidd Tufd {Tvldrnd warrior, chief of Hin4M)d 
Oaea), s. 32; t. 9 n. 

Siddmd (Hamitic population in southern Abys- 
sinia), I.; s. 12 n., 14, 15 n., 21 n., 23 n., 24 n., 
25, 52, 141 n.; 1. 1 n., 3, 4 p., 7 n.; appendix. 

Siddi (place in C^Amd), s. 24. 

Sidd B&rA (warrior of the StdA Mann6), s. 33. 

Simd (JUdwrdn)', (warrior of CHimd), s. 4, 5, 7, 23, 
109 n. 

Sirfi Odd (mother of Gvdoaik99d Oumt), s. 49. 

SiJbd {Limmu . . .). See Ummu Sobd. 

Sobat (river in East Africa), t. 8 n. 

Sobji (village in the SiM Manni territory), s. 33. 

SMdd (Galla tribe in southern Shoo), t. 2; ap- 
pendix. 

Somali, I.; s. 127 n., 141 n.; 1. 1 n. 

SomalHand, I.; appendix. 

S(mb6 Ubd (father of Nai^ Sombi), s. 31. 

Sombd Darrd (place in SibA Wdmbdrd), s. 49, 50. 

Som6 DdM (mother of Dtngt SciU), s. 31. 

S^gd (BA 'd . . .). See BA 'd S^gd. 

Sm Abbd Gdmbdr {fiUlwrGn\ s. 55; 1. 1 n. 

Stephanie (lake in southern Abyssinia), appendix. 

Sudan, I.; s. 24, 27, 49; t. 3 n., 8 n. 

Suld, s. 81. 

Suli OUd, s. 81. 

SulA (Galla tribe of Shoa), I.; s. 35, 47 n.; t. 2; 
appendix. 

SulA Manni (clan of the SulA), s. 33; t. 2 n. 

SuluUd (village in eastern Shoa), s. 35. 

SArd (Negro-Hamitic population in southwestern 
Abyssinia), appendix. 



Surriyd (mother of Firri^d), s. 24. 

Saggada (district in northwestern Abjrssinia), t. 8. 

Saggdrd (a district of Shoa), s. 90. 

Sdgirdilk (JUdwrOn), s. 24, 27. 

Sdn^ffUd (negro populations of Abyssinia), I.; 

s. 24, 49; t. 3, 8. 
Sdnqd (mountain near Hdnnd), s. 24. 
SindU (Hamitic population in western Abyssinia), 

S.49. 
Sippenao, 1. 1. 
Shoa (region in southern Abyssinia), I.; s. 8, 9, 

22 n., 24, 33, 35, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45, 49, 50, 51, 

52, 53, 57, 64, 76, 82 n., 88 n., 93 n., 118, 

126 n., 133 n.; t. 2, 3 n., 8 n., 14; appendix. 
Shoans, s. 24, 29, 32, 40, 53, 56 n. 
Sond Qfd, s. 99. 
Soni (JUdwrdri), (chief of the LC^ SibA), s. 4, 

5, 6, 7, 18, 31, 43, 44, 49. See Gi^bndd. 
Sord, s. 81. 

Sorrd (horse of Waq Kienne). See Abbd Sorrd. 
SulAfd (father of Timsa SulAfd), s. 44. 
Sumonu Bogibd (warrior of the SulA Manni) , s. 33. 
Suramd (nickname of Abbd Diggd). See Abbd 

Diggd. 
Tadba Mdrydm (village near the Blue Nile), ap- 
pendix. 
TakkasfA (river in northern A.by88inia), appendix. 
Takla Oiyorgia (emperor of Abyssinia), t. 8 n. 
Takla Haymdnot (king of Ooffifdin; called before 

his reign Bda Addl), s. 30, 39, 40, 49, 56; t. 7 n. 
Taldik (JUdwrdri, afterwards ttgdbd), s. 53. 
Tana (river in British East Africa), I. 
Tasammd (rds), (son of Dafifdi Nddd), s. 24, 25, 

26, 27, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 75, 82; 1. 1. 
Tasammd DdrgiCb {dajfjdX), (son of Rds Ddrgib), 

s. 52, 53. 
Theodore I (emperor of Abyssinia), t. 1, 8, 12. 
TibbH {(kmmd . . .). See (kmmd TUbCb. 
Tlgri, s. 60, 61; 1. 1 n.; appendix. 
Timed SulAfd {Ndnnd warrior), s. 44. 
Tirji (wife of WdrCb\ grandmother of Tifd RSbd), 

s. 15. 
TUiXli (mother of Burf^), s. 31. 
Tobbo, s. 106. 

Tdhko {Libdn . . .). See Libdn Tdkho. 
Tdkho'^ndarei (chief of a pagan army near PApd), 

s. 23. 
Told MamAd (hunter from 6immd Abbd 6ifdr), 

s. 3. 
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Told Waqt (slave of TdUeo'^ndarat), s. 23. 

TuHo Ddnta (chief of lAkqd Hcrddy son of Ddnnd), 
s. 3, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31 n., 
39, 43, 44, 49, 64; t. 7 n. 

TUfd Bofard (chief of the AbbiOA Galdn), s. 39, 
57. 

T'&fd CivfA (g^nnt), (governor of a country near 
Guma), 8. 16. 

Tufa Obd (king of the OuUaUik), s. 39. 

Tiifd Rdbd (warrior of Hdnnd) s. 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 143 (war-name Abbd LCtn(a). 

Tuldmd (Galla tribes in Shoo), I.; s. 35 n., 39; 
t. 2, 4 p., 9 n., 15; appendix. 

TuM Abbd difdr. See Abbd (kf dr. 

TvM Amdrd Git. '' mount of the Amdrd "), s. 49. 

TvUi AyVd (moimtain near Darrd)^ s. 8. 

TvIUt Baqqd (mountain in Mad), s. 49. 

TuOa Bidgd (warrior of Ldgd 6drti), s. 30. 

TvUH DvUii (mountain in OHmd), s. 24. 

TuOa Gangi (king of Gikrd), 1. 1 n. 

Turn Guddd, 8. 126. 

TvM Kormd (lit. " mount of the bull "; moun- 
tain in LA^d), t. 12. 

TvUii Sayd (lit. ''mount of the cow"; hill in 
LCkqd QQlUm), t. 3. 

TvM Wdrgik (lit. " mount of the gold "; moun- 
tain near Sombd Darrd), s. 49. 

Tuqd (clan of the LC^d SibA), s. 44, 49, 50; t. 8 n. 

Turd {hone of GarUSangd). See Abbd Turd. 

Turd (warrior of Lagd 6drti), s. 30 (war-name 
AbbdBiUd). 

Tiira Rdbd Non£6 (warrior of BitnU), s. 23. 

Tiira Tobbd (warrior of Libdn KuUayg), s. 36. 

fdUts (horse of FUdwrdri Garadd). See Abbd 
fdlda. 

fambdrd (Sidama population in southern Abys- 
sinia), I.; s. 23. 

fdnd (lake in northern Ab3rssinia), appendix. 

TaMwOiOTseotRdaWdlik). See Abbd Tat0y>* 

fdytu (wife of MenUek II; empress of Al>y88inia), 

TUrt Gdgdn (chief of Ndnnd RoggiX), s. 44, 45. 
Uba (Sidama population northeast of Lake 

Stephanie), appendix. 
Um (mother of Qabaid Bdfid), s. 31. 
Up6nd (Galla name of the Saint Bon). See Saint 

Bon. 
VrgHk (mother of Da^di Marodd), s. 31. 
VannuleUi (lieutenant), I. 



Wabani (population of hunters in Benadir and 

British East Africa), i^pendix. 
Waffa Dabald (chief of the SibA GanH), s. 50. 
Waddgd {dai§d£), (son of BAs Goband), s. 49, 51. 
Waddgd (ancestor of Fitdwrdri BanH Manni), 

8.44. 
Waddiks9d (river in lAmmu), s. 141. 
Wakikuyu (Bantu population of British East 

Africa), appendix. 
Wakoio (population living near Gabdtu, north of 

Galal), t. 3. 
Wdldmo (Sidama population near Lake Begina 

Margherita), L; appendix. 
Walangulo (population of British East Africa), 

appendix. 
Wdlda Gabr 'H {daiifdS), (governor of the land of 

the lUu), 8. 55. 
Walda Giyorgis (rda), (governor of Eaffa; today 

governor of Gondar), s. 21 n.; t. 2 n. 
Waldik BdaeyUm {daiijdX), s. 38, 39, 52, 142. 
WUik (r<!U), (governor of YeHju] brother of 

Tdytu), 8. 53, 54. 
Wdlisd (village near QabiMi), t. 2. 
WaUagd (Galla country in western Abyssinia), 

8. 31 n., 49, 7j3, 118 n.; t. 2 n. 
WaUd (warrior of Ldgd ddrti), s. 30. 
WdUd (country in eastern Abyssinia, I.; s. 21 n., 

35 n., 49, 54, 57, 86; t. 4 p.; appendix. 
Wdmd (river in LAqd), s. 43, 44, 47, 49. 
Wdmbard {SibA . . .). See lA^d SibH, Wdmbard. 
Wandd (marsh near BH 'd S^rgd), s. 31. 
WdfUd Abdi (warrior of Li^ Naqamti), s. 32. 
Wapare (population in German East Africa), ap- 
pendix. 
Wapokomo (population of hunters in British East 

Africa), t. 4 p; appendix. 
Waq Ktenntf s. 94, 95, 96 (war-name Abbd Sorrd). 
Wdqte (father of (^(SLi Wdgik), s. 44, 47. 
Wdqd SibiUii (chief of a Sulii clan), s. 85. 
Wdrafifid (rd8), s. 24 n. 
Wdrik (father of Rdbd Wdrik), s. 15. 
Waregd (place in ^dbd land), s. 41. 
Wdrfidt (mother of Abbd Diggd), s. 23. 
Wdrgik (fSimmd . . .). See 6immd Wdrqik. 
Wdrqik {TuM . . .). See Ttdlii Wdrgib. 
Wdrrd Babbd {WdUd tribe), I. 
Wdrrd BayH (name of many Galla dans), s. 126 n. 
WdrrdHimdnd (TFaZK tribe), L; s.21 n.,49, 126 n. 
Wdrrd QaM {WSUJd tribe), I. 
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Wasanye (population of hunters in British East 

Africa), t. 4 p., appendix. 
Watard (place in Ldgd (kaH territory), s. 30. 
W6HJUI (hunters living in Galla countries), s. 15; 

t. 1 n; appendix. 
W6IU& Ikddidd (place in Shoa), appendix. 
Wdttd Qargdrra (place in OUrna), s. 15. 
Wawat {Wawa, WawaU), appendix. 
Way^asd (brother of Firrisd), s. 24; 1. 1 n. 
Wdy^ssa {NAnnd warrior), s. 45. 
Wdyl (son-in-law of Bakarik), s. 31 (war-name 

Abba KaUi). 



Wdy(6 (hunters living in Amara countries), ap- 
pendix. 

WdyijL (LAqa . . .). See LAqd WOyA. 

WuUk {daiidS), (governor of the ObArrd, and 
afterwards of the N6nnd tribes), s. 58. 

YabaU (capital of the N6nra Gam), s. 24. 

Ydbasd (son of Sidd Tufd), s. 32. 

Yamugik (ancestor of DaUdi Morodd), s. 20. 

Yeiiu (region of central Abyssinia), s. 53; t. 8. 

Zlnifdr6 (Sidama population in southern Abys- 
sinia), s. 21 n.; appendix. 

Zemalimd (village near Lake Tdnd)f appendix. 



THE WAYAO OF NYASALAND 

HI3GH STANNUS STANNU8 M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Enq.), F.R.A.I. 

In the Journal nf ike Boyd AiUkropdogieaL IrutUtOe for 1910,^ there sppesxed under the title of 'Notes on some 
tribes of British Central Africa^' obsenratbns made by me on natiTes around the southern end of Lake Nyasa. These 
notes referred largely to the Anyanja people. Since then I have been stationed for several years at Zomba in the Shir6 
higjilands of Nyasaland (late Bdtidi Central Africa) and the present pi4)er relates to the native peoples living in that 
vicinity, Machinga Yao. Many analogies in the customs of these two tribes will become obvious on comparing the 
present piqier with that referring to the Anyanja. It seems probable that most of these customs have a conmion 
origin and have evolved along similar lines, though in some instances, there is evidence that one tribe has adopted 
a custom from the other. The problem in many cases is very difficult to solve but where any evidence of value on 
such points is forthcoming, it is mentioned. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for help in the preparation of this article to Dr. Meridith G. Sanderson for 
his aasistanoe in etjrmotogy and for the rendering of many Chiyao words, to Mr. E. F. Colvile for aid in making cor- 
rections, and to Thomas Cheonga» a native lioq>ital assistant, for invaluable help in getting to the bottom of many 
customs. The very beautiful photogn4>h of the Ching' wenyenfj^ tomye dancer (PI. I) was taken by Dr. J. B. Davey 
of the East African Medical Service and is with his Idnd permissbn here reproduced. 



Litroductioii. Conoeroing the ethnology of the peoples of Nyasaland, little has been 
written. Officials have, for the most part, been uncommunicative, and the large body of 
missionaries has taken slight advantage of the unique opportunities for study which early 
occupation of the country and close connection with its people offered them. In the case 
of the Yao, however, there are two brilliant exceptions, the Reverend Duff Macdonald ' 
whose Africana remains an authoritative exposition of the customs of the Yao around 
Blantyre, and the Reverend Dr. Hetherwick,' author of the standard work on Yao lin- 
guistics.* Apart from these, some iofonnation can be gleaned from Livingstone's * account 
of his travels, from the writings of Sir H. H. Johnston,* and the Hon. H. L. Duff,'** and 
from Miss Werner's * popular book written after a short stay in the Protectorate. Other 
references to the Wayao are too scanty to be of value. 

For information concerning the Wayao of Gennan East Africa, the reader is referred 
to Dr. Fiillebom,^and to the published results of an ethnological research expedition to the 

^ H. S. Stannus, ' Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa,' (Joum. Anth. Inst, vol. 40, 1910, p. 28&-336). 

* Duff Macdonald, Africana or the heart of heathen Africa, London, 1882. 

* Alexander Hetherwick, A handbook of the Yao language, London, 1902. 

* Smce these notes were made in 1912-1913, Dr. M. G. Sanderson has published a Yao grammar and intends 
shortly to follow it with a Chiyao dictionary. 

* David Liyin^rtone, Narrative of an e]q)edition to the Zambesi and its tributaries a^d of the discoveries of the 
lakes Shirwa and Nyasa, 185&-1864, London, 1865. 

* H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 1898. 

' H. L. Duff, Nyasaland under the foreign office, London, 1903. 
> Now Sir Hector Duff, K B. E., C. M. G. 

* A. Werner, The natives of British Central Africa, London, 1906. 

^ F. FQllebom, Das deutsche Njassarund-Ruwuna-Gebiet, Land und Leute, nebst Bemerkungen Qber die Schire- 
Under, Berlin, 1906. 
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southern part of that territory by Dr. Karl Weule. I have not had access to Weule's 
official reports but judging from Miss Werner's translation of his popular edition,^ the book 
shows a good deal of evidence of inaccurate inf onnation^ or perhaps it would be better to 
say, evidence of want of extensive observation, and all the strictures which his translator 
passes upon the book ' are well deserved. I am inclined to think that much of what Weule 
describes in connection with various tribes including the Wayao bears witness to consider- 
able modification by intermixture, and it may be interesting to compare his account of 
Yao customs with my own. 

Duff Macdonald,' then, remains the one author whose writings are of value to the 
student of the Wayao of Nyasaland, and one cannot help feeling that the ethnological 
character of his book suffers from the attitude which he, in common with most missionaries, 
takes in regard to many native customs. I believe that if missionaries, instead of turning 
away their faces in horror, had regarded these practices with an open mind, they would 
have found that their veiled statements were exaggerations of the truth, and that the old 
social code of the Yao native would compare favorably with the order of things in most 
civilized countries. 

Morals are after all only the laws that regulate the social welfare of a community and 
there can be no theoretically perfect code of morals which does not take into considera- 
tion the living conditions of the community to which it is applied. Before the ties of cus- 
tom which bound their social system were cut by European government and missionary 
influence, I think the natives of Nyasaland sinned against their code of morals compara- 
tively seldom. The present time is one of transition. Freed from old customs and beliefs, 
and with nothing of equal strength to take their place, the younger generation of natives 
has suffered and only time with just rule and efficient education can raise them to the higher 
moral standard which European influence strives to impose upon them. 

The old order is passing rapidly and I therefore make no apologies for recording my 
observations, since the time will soon come when the things I speak of will be entirely for- 
gotten. I find I have gone over much of the groimd covered by Macdonald, but in most 
cases, I believe that I can add many details which may be of value to ethnologists. 

Divisions and History of the Wayao. In regard to the question of tribal names, I think 
it is perhaps better to reserve the word Wayao to denote the whole Yao family and give to 
each section of the tribe the designation by which it is known to all its members. Thus the 
name Amangoche should be applied to the Yao people settled around Blantyre, while the 
Yao about whom I shall speak belong to that branch of the tribe known as Amachinga, 
now Uving near Zomba under their chief, Malemya. These two sections, together with a 
third, to the north, the Amasininga, contain all the Yao of Nyasaland. (PI. IX) 

^ Earl Weule, Native life in East Africa, tr. by Alice Werner, London, 1900. 
* n>id., p. ziii-xiv. 
' Op. cit. 
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That these several sections of the Wayao differ in many respects may be seen by com- 
paring the Amangoche of Africana ^ with the Amachinga of this article. I am not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the Amangoche to make a definite statement on this point but I am 
inclined to believe that after longer residence and wider knowledge, Macdonald would 
have found that some of his statements needed revision. Those whom he considered the 
'' Yao proper " but whom I prefer to speak of as the Amangoche seem to have a consider- 
able mixture of Anyanja; since their language contains many Chinyanja words and many 
of their customs are practically those of the Anyanja. I am of the opinion that the Ama- 
chinga may be regarded as more tjrpical of the Wayao, and except when ambiguity might 
arise, I shall speak of them as the Yao. 

The original home of this Bantu speaking people is uncertain; in historic times all the 
sections of the Wayao were originally grouped in that part of Portuguese East Africa 
around the hill called Chao, whence they probably derived their name, Wa Chao or Wa 
Yao. About the middle of the nineteenth century, as the result of inroads by neighboring 
tribes of Alolo from the southeast, and raids by the Makwangala, a branch of the Angoni 
of Zulu origin, from the northwest, disruption of the Yao people occurred, and the divi- 
sions mentioned above, moved toward Nyasaland. The Masaninga branch settled for the 
most part along the eastern shore of Lake Nyasa but a sub-section known as Tambala 
Yao reached the west side of the lake. The Machinga made a settlement near Lake 
Chiuta under a number of old chiefs, including Malemya (Nalutumbo), Kawinga, Chenkula, 
Kalimbuka, and Maole. 

The descents of the Makwangwala again caused the Wayao to move on from Chiuta 
to Naminga on the Mikoko stream. Here Malemya suffered another defeat at the hands of 
the Angoni; many of his people were driven off and taken to the neighboring Anguru 
country where they were held in captivity for some time. Finally they were restored by the 
enterprise of one of Malemya's old men, Kulimgala, who went alone to the Angoni, saying 
that he wished to live with them and with his own brethren. One day, he asked the Angoni 
if they would like to see their captives dance, and when they assented, he called the Yao 
together, and clapping his hands to keep time, he began to sing one of their dance songs. 
Gradually he gathered all the Yao into the village open space, dancing and singing; then, 
keeping to the same air, he told them why he had come, using their own language which 
the Angoni did not understand. '^ Malemya, our chief, remains at the Mikoko stream. It 
is not far off. We must all join him again. Now dance for joy. If anyone does not return 
there, it is his own fault." Then, a few at a time, the dancers left the crowd and stole away 
into the bush and, as night came on, they all made off and reached Malemya's camp in 
safety. 

Malemya's people were again attacked by the Angoni, and on this occasion they defeated 
their enemies. The Angoni retreated and skirting Zomba motmtain, reached the Shir6 

Macdonald, op. dt 
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River at Mpimbi where they intended to settle. Here, an old chief, knowing that their 
presence would cause trouble, persuaded them by tales of many cattle far away on the other 
side of the river, to cross over, and there they remained. 

Eawinga and Malemya, then, to avoid further raids from the north went down to the 
Upper Shir6 River near Lake Pamalombe, Eawinga going to Mvera, while Malemya stayed 
on the east side of the river among the Anyanja, claiming friendship with them because 
they bore many of the same clan names. Later, Malemya moved up to the highlands 
about fifteen nules north of what is now Zomba, and Eawinga went to Chikala. Malemya 
was friendly with the Anyanja chief, Chenyani, who was of his clan, and was therefore able 
to buy from him for a red blanket all the country from the Likwenu stream to the Namadzi 
River, a district thirty to forty miles long. There his people settled. 

Eawinga was once again attacked by the Makwangwala from the north, but beat them 
back, after which they returned to the countiy whence they came — German East Africa 
near Lake Nyasa. The Angoni chief was killed in this battle, and the story goes that two 
Yao captives were told off to carry the eviscerated body back to the Angoni coimtiy for 
burial. As they were not provided with food for the journey, the two men b^an to eat the 
corpse. After several days, this was discovered; one of the men was killed but the other 
escaped to tell the tale. These were barbarous days, and the Yao relate that after raiding 
a village, the Angoni would leave a pot cooking on the fire with the body of a child in it, 
well covered with beans, so that when they had gone away with their booty and the vil- 
lagers who had taken refuge in the forest returned hungiy, they would start eating the 
beans and then come upon the body of the child, and having eaten of the juices of a human 
body, they would have committed a terrible sin. 

The immigration of the Amachinga into the country around Mangoche mountain 
caused the Amagoche Yao settled there to move. They passed into the Blantyre and 
Mlanje districts, and invaded the countiy of the Anyanja. The chief, Malemya, known as 
Nalutumbo died about 1880, and was succeeded by his nephew, a sister's son, according to 
the Yao custom. This nephew, Wandalama, then took the name of Malemya. 

In consequence of this succession, there was considerable bad feeling between Wanda- 
lama and the other aspirant to the chieftaincy, his cousin, Eumtaja. The latter moved 
down to the plain below Zomba mountain to the south, where he gathered about him a 
band of friends and malcontents. Malemya decided to attack him and with this purpose, 
sent two messengers, Nkopiti ^and Mapondela, asking Chikusi and his Angoni to come and 
do the job for him. Led by Nyamuka, Njeremoli, and Eabayi, the Angoni came from the 
Shir^ River opposite Blantyre, via Matope. They attacked and routed Eumtaja who, 
owing to the thick country, managed to fall back with most of his people toward Lake 
Chilwa. Here he was received by his cousin, Chimombo, a son of Nalutumbo, and father of 
my interpreter, Cheonga, who ruled among the Anyasa. Afterwards, he moved to Mpimbi 
on the Shir6 where he built a stockaded village. 

1 Died July 14, 1014. 
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After the defeat of Kumtaja, Chikusi and his Angoni routed Kumtumanja, a brother 
of Malemya, who had also been making a nuisance of himself. Kumtumanja, who suffered 
from a large hydrocoele, is supposed to have lost his balance on account of this impedi- 
menty and fallen into a stream where he had stopped to drink and to have been drowned. 

The Angoni still burned for more waif are, and Malemya, fearing that with his work 
done, they might prove a nuisance to him, turned them on to the Amangoche Yao around 
Blantyre. Thither they set off on a raiding expedition and retxuned to their own country 
via Chiradzulu. This raid took place in 1884. 

During the next few years, Kawinga, who had always held a grudge against Malemya 
for having got ahead of him to the best coimtry, occupied the chief with raiding and war- 
fare. In 1891, Wandalama died, and was succeeded by Chisala, the son of his sister, Chisi- 
gere, and at the present time, he is the reigning Malemya. 

It is of these Amachinga Yao under Malemya that the following notes are written. I 
have gone at some length into the history of these people in order to disarm criticism by 
those who, familiar with other sections of the Wayao, may not agree with all my statements. 

Life History. Generally speaking, the life of the Yao native in the old days was full of 
ease q)iced with the excitement of intertribal warfare. He cultivated his crops, kept a few 
goats and chickens, and relieved the monotony by hunting. Even domestic slavery was 
not a great hardship, nor did the Yao probably suffier from coast slave-raiding to the same 
extent as many other tribes. As children, they are wont to spend their days free from care, 
seldom reprimanded, and rarely or never physically chastised. During youth, the same 
easy lot is theirs, with the addition from time to time of a few small tasks; minor house- 
hold duties for the girls, such as drawing water, sweeping the hut, and '' minding " the 
baby, while the boys hoe or fetch and carry for their fathers in the village or in the bush. 
Left to their own devices, they play games,^ dig out rats' nests, or shoot birds with bows 
and arrows. 

Now, as formerly, when they are about five years old, the girls usually go to live with 
their grandmother who may thus have a number of children around her; or several girls 
of a somewhat more advanced age may sleep together in a hut dormitory. Boys of this 
age all live in a big hut called nyumba ja chachanda, ^* the boys' dormitory." This is their 
quarters until one by one they leave to get married. The girl, similarly, remains in the 
girls' dormitory or with her grandmother until she is taken in marriage. 

Pvberty. The first interruption of this placid life of youth is the onset of puberty or the 
first initiation ceremonies.* Formerly, these ceremonies took place after puberty but of 
late years, as is pointed out elsewhere, they are performed much earlier. 

Child betrothal. Bethrothal in childhood or before birth is not uncommon. A woman 
learning that some friend of hers is pregnant will arrange that if a girl is bom, her son will 
marry the friend's daughter, or a man taking a fancy to a little girl will select her as his 

1 Vide infra^ p. 357. * Vide infra^ p. 246. 
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betrothed. In this latter case, the child lives with one of his wives and is brought up in 
his house. 

When this girl first menstruates, she tells the man's wife who in turn informs her hus- 
band. He then goes out into the bush with his axe, while the wife reports to the young 
girl's mother and to the man's female relatives. The girl is put to rest on a mat in the hut, 
the women remaining with her after shutting and fastening the door. The man, meantime, 
cuts a strip of bark, hammers it out into a piece of cloth, and puts the cloth, woimd round 
and roimd the stem of the tree from which he has taken it, on the roof of the hut where the 
girl lies. The first passer-by who notices this sign, spreads the news; then all the women 
in the village assemble and trill with their tongues to show their joy, while the women in 
the house sing. 

Until the girl's menstrual period is over, the old women relatives sleep each night in her 
hut, and instruct her in the taboos relating to menstruation. The front door is kept closed, 
and exit for piuposes of nature is made only through the back door. When the girl is up 
again, the fire in the hut is extinguished, the bark-cloth which she has worn and her sleep- 
ing mat are rolled up and put away in the veranda-room, and the girl, having procured 
clay, replasters the floor of the entire hut. A woman then brings fresh fire from another hut. 

At subsequent menstrual periods, there is no ceremony. The girl, as is the custom of 
all women at such times, must sleep on a mat apart from her husband. Sexual intercourse 
is strictly forbidden under penalty of dire sickness. For the same reason, no menstruating 
woman may put salt in the food, etc. Until the girl's first menstrual period is over, the 
man to whom she is betrothed stays in the hut of another wife. Later, he may cohabit 
with the girl. 

If the girl has not been to her initiation ceremony, Chiputu,^ on returning to her hus- 
band's hut after this ceremony, the first coitus takes, place in the veranda. It must be in- 
complete, so that ejaculation takes place after withdrawal and the semen falls upon her 
cloth. This should be taken by the girl to some of the old women in the village who report 
on the proceedings. Should withdrawal not have taken place, the man is considered bad 
and the girl, unless doctored, may sicken. Later, ordinary cohabitation is allowed. This 
species of ceremonial coitus is called Kwasa mauta or in Chinyanja, Kvrtaya mafvJUij '' to 
roll away the oil," referring to the oil with which the girl was anointed at ChipiUu. A giri 
who has no betrothed, on returning from Chvputu to her grandmother is given medicine 
similarly to prevent her sickening. 

Betrothal and marriage in adult life. Apart from child betrothal, when a man seeking 
a wife, sees a girl he fancies, he talks the matter over with his brother, uncle, or some friend, 
who then goes and makes overtures to the girl's imde or brother, her guardian or ngoswe * 
as he is called. The ngoswe corresponds very closely to our idea of a god-parent; he may 
be called the sponsor. The word " surety " is used by Macdonald.* 

1 Vide infra, p. 269. * Ngoawe is a word adopted from the Chin, Nkoswe. 

* Maodonald, op. cit., yoL 1, p. 118. 
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If the Eoiitor receives a favorable reply^ he mf orms his father and the elders of his village 
and then goes to the girl's village where he begins to build a house and spends much time 
performing duties for the girl's parents, such as hoeing. If, after a month, he is approved, 
the girl's people send a messenger to the man's village, asking, '^ Have you missed anyone 
from your village? " The answer is, " Yes, So-and-So," to which the reply is given, " Well, 
he is here with us." The man's people then arrange to come to the girl's village on a certain 
day. 

On the appointed day, the two sponsors (ngoswe) on each side, meet in the viUage open 
space and being assured that there is nothing to prevent the marriage and the man and 
woman being willing, the tie is made. There is no formal ceremony or token of marriage 
between the man and woman. Porridge is cooked for the sponsors and a fowl provided. 
The back of the fowl is broken by the elder sponsor as a sign of the compact. The man is 
exhorted by his sponsors to be a credit to them in his new village, while the woman is told 
by her mother and her aunt that they expect her to live an exemplary life. The man's 
chief sponsor tells him that no longer is he a member of his own village, but belongs to 
the girl's sponsor, and the converse is told to the girl. Hereafter, in all matters relating 
to them as married people, the girl will consult her husband's sponsor and vice versa. 
The elder sponsor on both sides is called mgogo wakugona, borrowing from Chinyanja, 
"a log lying down," and is usually an uncle; the junior is commonly the brother of the 
bridegroom. 

On leaving the girl's village, the mgogo wakugona will say, '^ You will see me no more in 
this village but this, my younger companion; if you see him, you will know he comes from 
me." The Efponsors' responsibiUties last so long as the pair lives, imless they separate for 
some reason. Thus, should the husband's goats die or should he lose his axe, the woman 
reports to his sponsor. If the husband kills an antelope, the sponsors receive some portion 
of the meat. If a village is to be moved, the inhabitants consult the sponsors of every 
married couple. In this way, the sponsors become the repository of all the events of the 
married life of the husband and wife and in case of any dispute or imtoward event, theirs 
is the accredited testimony on family matters. The account given by Macdonald,^ I ven- 
ture to think may be incorrect. 

Should the mgogo wakugona die, the jimior Q)onsor takes his place and a new jimior is 
appointed. The new mgogo tvakugona sends a message to the other party's ngoswe telling 
him of the change, at the same time presenting him with a fowl. As he may be acting for 
a number of people, he may have to distribute several fowls; later, he visits his confreres. 

Following the marriage compact and the departure of the ngoatve, the married pair go 
away quietly to the house the man has built for his wife, or she may wait until evening 
and, if she is shy, she may be accompanied by an elder sister, or may be sent with food for 
her husband. Consummation may not take place for a day or two, after which the hiun- 

> Maodonald, op. cit., p. 139. 
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drum of her married life begins. The man and woman live together peaceably enough as 
a rule, each attending to his own sphere of work. The man builds the house, the woman 
muds the floors; she sweeps and cooks, she is the hewer of wood and drawer of water. The 
man hunts, fishes, makes mats, baskets, the grain store, game traps, and bark-Ksloth; he 
looks after the tobacco, and makes the snuff, while his wife brews the beer. He it is who 
fashions the gourd vessels and carves the spoons, while the woman is the potter (PL III, 4) 
and pipe-maker. Together they hoe and together they harvest, but to the woman falls the 
monotonous drudgery of pounding and sifting the com for flour. 

The Yao have a custom like that of the Anyanja. A sister brings to the house of the 
newly wedded pair a log of green wood from a rnbanga tree which is very hard; the log 
may be two feet in diameter and four feet long. Should the bride not become pregnant 
before it is burned away, the husband is laughed at and they may both be teased by having 
many logs brought to the house. A man who has no children is much despised and there 
is a saying, '^ He must have eaten some ground-nuts," punning on the word for a thick- 
skinned variety of ground-nut, chimbuwiUij a word which also means sterility. An impotent 
man may, with the consent of his wife, introduce some male friend into the house, any 
children bom in consequence being claimed as the husband's. He usually chooses some 
friend from a distance to obviate any attachment springmg up between him and the wife. 
Two married couples may, all consenting, exchange consorts for the night, but they never 
live together like this for long periods. 

There is one well-defined marriage taboo; a man may not marry a woman of his own 
clan. In the old days, he was also restricted to his own tribe, except in the case of slave 
wives and wives by capture. Since the clan is inherited from the mother,^ a man may not 
many the daughters of his maternal aimts, but he may marry his other female cousins. 
He may not marry two sisters nor a deceased wife's sister; neither do two brothers many 
two sisters. 

The mmiber of wives is limited only by the husband's ability to provide for them. In 
addition to free wives, a man might formerly have a number of slave wives. The head wife 
is called hisyebo^ the other wives, manguwiba. The word given by Macdonald, akusyetOj* 
meaning the jimior wives, is a Chinyanja word and, I think, wrongly applied. 

It has been said that a man always marries into the village of his wife. For this reason, 
female children are always prized as it means an increase in the number of able-bodied 
men added to the village. In rare cases, the wife might be taken to the husband's village, 
as is the Anyanja practice.' This, of course, is true in the case of chief s and headmen. Here, 
we may also note that no payment is made for the wife and no dowry is received with her. 

To revert to betrothal, occasionally the sponsors will not agree to the marriage and a 
runaway match takes place, but in the end, the marriage is usually regularized by the 
sponsors coming to an agreement. If, however, the woman has in the meantime become 

* Vide iii£ra» p. 282, > Op. dt, p. 184. * StannuB, op. oit, p. 309. 
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pr^nant, the meeting of the sponsors will have to be postponed until after the ceremony 
connected with her first quickening with child, Ldtiwo.^ This ceremony must be performed 
whether the girl is regularly married or not. One party cannot ask the other for permission 
that both ceremonies take place at the same time. The answer would be given, '' You are 
asking me to kill two beasts with one bullet.'' In rare cases, the chief may sanction the 
marriage and LUdwo ceremonies taking place at about the same time, i.e. the marriage is 
arranged before the child is bom. 

Widowhood. A widow is considered unclean for a period after the death of her husband. 
She wears a band of palm-leaf or string around her forehead. When the period is passed 
and some man wishes to marry her, arrangement is made with some other man to cohabit 
with her for pajrment; she is then said to be clean and can go to her prospective husband. 
This ceremony is called kutema ngonjij *^ to cut the strings," or in Chinyanja, kurdvla 
nilaza, " to cut the palm ''; unless it is performed, the new husband will sicken. The man 
introduced for the purpose is called by the Yao, litunu, the ''hyaena," '' he who comes by 
night." 

Divorce. From time to time, married people disagree and one deserts the other. If the 
woman leaves the man, he has a claim against her and the man to whom she goes for all 
the clothes he has supplied her with during their married life. The husband usually sides 
with the wife's relatives and arranges that they look after the children; he does not claim 
them. When the husband and wife mutually wish to separate, they both meet with their 
sponsors and everything is duly arranged. The husband will give his wife an arrow, saying, 
*' Mpamba (the arrow)," meaning, '' If I come back, may it kill me." The place of the 
arrow may be taken by a bullet or any other object, even a piece of grass. The man will 
add, " Swakaj swaka, no Wcoswel (rattling, rattling, it is a rat!)," inferring that if his wife 
hears something rattling ia the house, it is a rat, not himself trying to come back. There 
is no definite payment of compensation. If the woman marries again, she presents the 
'' arrow " to her second husband as a sign that she has been freed from her first marriage; 
without this token, no man would marry her. 

Actual adultery was in the old days very rare owing to the strict enforcement of rules, 
and the case of a woman demanding divorce on account of the adultery of her husband 
formed a cause ciUbre. The case heard by the chief would last for days and hundreds of 
people would come to listen. Neighboring Anyanja pleaders would be invited to speak 
and great excitement prevailed, as these latter would be accompanied by their villagers, 
who, to the accompaniment of continuous drumming, would sing, ^'Mhawala anakadtva 
m^nkondey* (The bush-buck has run his head into the net)," while they ran about running 
their heads into their game-nets. 

Other causes of separation are neglect of duty, sterility of the wife, and habitual death 
of the children bom. 

> Vide infra, p. 274. > Chin. 
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Pregnancy and childbirth. An event of the first importance in the Yao world is the 
first conception or rather the '^ quickening '^ with the first child, Liiiwo; this is described 
below, together with the other ceremonies of the Unyago.^ After the ceremony of LitiwOf 
the period of waiting imtil the birth of the child passes without further event. A point of 
medical interest is that native women suffer in many cases from '^ morning sickness '' dur- 
ing pregnancy. That they may have perverted appetites is also recognized, grain husks 
and crabs being among the things most commonly desired. As the Anyanja,' the Yao 
believe that the child develops from the semen of the male, although the growth of the 
child is in some way connected with the mother. 

When labor commences, the woman retires to the bush a few hundred yards away from 
her house, attended by some friend, seldom a midwife, and never by her own people, though 
the mother and the motheivin-law will probably be near the spot. If labor is not completed 
by evening, they return to the house and the birth may take place actually within its walls. 
The attitude assumed in labor is the same as that adopted by the Anyanja,' the patient 
semi-reclining in the arms of another woman who sits behind, grasping her belly. The 
vulva is smeared with a decoction made from the bark of the mpoaa tree as a lubricant, but 
no other help is given. Kumkuli is the name given to the place of confinement; m'lutdi 
means the house where the woman remains for a period after the confinement. The Yao 
recognize the protruding bag of amniotic fluid and call it the ** oil-gourd *\ '^Chimsi chika^ 
sichet (The oil-gourd, has it broken?)." They wait until the placenta is delivered before 
dividing the cord. This is done with the sharp edge of the outer covering of a maize stalk 
or sugar cane; a knife is never used. The section is made near the placenta or half-way be- 
tween it and the child, after tying the proximal end with a bark string. 

The woman who recdves the child at birth is the ambusanga, friend or godmother. If 
the infant is bom in the bush, she carries it back to the house whither they go as soon as 
labor is completed. The mother herself, unless she is very ill, goes out shortly afterwards 
and buries the placenta in the ash-heap, using a stick to dig the hole, never a hoe. 

After the birth, the mother and child must remain in the house until the umbilical cord 
separates, diuing which time the husband does not enter, though he may come to the 
door to look in at the child. 

The day on which exit from the house is made, the floor is entirely replastered with mud. 
The baby's head is shaved and a cross is made upon it with ngama, a kind of red pigment. 
The husband may then receive the child and in the case of a first-bom, it is he who gives it 
its name; other children may be named by the ambtisanga, the mother, or the aunt. 

When the mother leaves the house to appear in public, the naJcanga who put her litiwo 
on,* removes it. 

So long as the infant remains in the house, care must be taken as to persons allowed to 
handle it. A woman who has recently had a menstrual period or coitus with her husband, 

> Vide infra, p. 274. * Staanus, op. cit., p. 310. * n>id. « Vide infra, p. 274. 
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or a girl who has just returned from Chiptitu must not touch the child, as it is said, " Her 
body is hot and would give fever to the child." To guard against such a happening, some 
'' clean '' woman, after handing some beads to the mother, will ask to be allowed to take 
the infant. This indicates that should it sicken, the beads will pay the medicine-woman 
who comes to cure it. The mother and baby are simply washed in water and are not treated 
with medicine, imless meconium has been voided before the child was delivered.^ If the 
infant dies before it is presented to the outside world, it is disposed of in the same way as 
a stillborn child, i.e. buried in the ash-heap. About the tenth day, the baby is adorned 
with a girdle of beads and two little pieces of stick obtained from a medicine-woman to 
make the infant grow fat. 

The length of time during which the father and mother refrain from cohabitation after 
the birth of a baby varies greatly according to circumstance. Four months is probably a 
minimum, while two years, during which the woman suckles the child, ia the common 
interval. After the first coitus, the man and woman wash themselves and the baby is 
bathed in the same water to prevent any ill coming to it. 

Suckling often continues much longer than two years. If the mother dies, the child may 
be suckled by the grandmother, an aunt, or some other woman, but the breasts must first 
be treated with medicine or the child would die 

A child bom breech first is called aalanga, a word which ia also used to denote a variety 
of domestic fowl which always has the appearance of having its feathers rufiled. A child 
who dies before the father and mother have resumed sexual relations is buried in a grave- 
yard apart from that of adults. The grave, dug with sticks, not hoes, is very shallow, 
and when it is filled in, a heap of stones is made above it. Only women attend the burial. 
A deep grave would cause the mother to go on losing children at an early age. The body 
of such a child is called litunu, *' hyaena." 

A woman dying imdelivered is placed in the grave in the usual way and then, before 
filling in the earth, one of the grave-diggers descends into the pit, cuts through the envelop- 
ing shroud, and incises the abdomen. One end of a long bamboo stick or reed is inserted 
in the incision and the other end is brought out to the surface of the grave. If this were not 
done, " many would die in childbirth." 

Twins are not killed by the Yao but are well treated and always cared for equally. 
They are given similar clothing and food.* There is a story that the mother of Nkwamba, 

^ Ckinyera, vide infra^ p. 286. 

> Cf . A. Werner, ' \moiig the Congo Cannibate, by John H. Weeks, London, 1913, a review,' (Man, vol. 14, no. 
15, 1014, p. 16). 

I take this opportunity of referring to Miss Werner's review in which, speaking of twins, she says, " They are 
always among the Anyanja given the names Mngoli and Nyuma" Mngoli in Chinyanja refers to a Idnd of musical 
instrument and the Chiyao meaning is " oocoanut palm." Nywna is a Cldyao word which certainly means " the back." 
It is sometimes used of the second bom twin but does not occur in Chinyanja. I have never heard of twins either 
among the Wayao or the Anyanja spoken of by these names. A mother carries the first bom on the right arm and the 
second bom on the left, but, so far as I know, idie does not give a duplicate greeting nor make a habit of eating equally 
with both hands. 
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one of Malemya's men died, after giving birth to quintuplets, some thirty years ago. De- 
formed children are buried alive. A laige number of children is always hoped for and where 
polygamy is practiced, some families are of considerable size, although the mortality 
among young children is very high. It is, of course, very difficult to state the child-bearing 
period among natives. It does not start so early as is commonly supposed, and I think the 
menopause is found within about the same limits as among Europeans. 

DeaOi. Natives of Nyasaland live to a good old age. That such is not the case I have 
found to be one of the many fallacious beliefs concerning natives which should be relegated 
to the realm of exploded theories, as I have pointed out elsewhere.^ 

Death in old age is recognized as a natural event but apart from this, all sickness and 
death were formerly and are still to a large extent looked upon as the result of the machina- 
tions of some person, an idea which forms the outstanding feature in their belief in witch- 
craft, iisawi.* 

Here I shall mention the ordinaiy customs in the case of death. During the last hours 
of a mortal illness, a man is tended by his wife or wives; the head wife sits constantly sup- 
porting his head on her lap or against her breast. A woman is similarly tended by her mother, 
sisters, and friends. As unconsciousness sets in and the extremities become cold, they 
say, '^ His spirit has gone and only the heart remains alive." 

The native does not like the idea of lingering on and a man on his death-bed will say 
to his sons, " Now watch me that I die quickly.'' He may take medicine to help him over 
that time or he may give his sons instructions as to what to do. Should a man linger un- 
conscious for a long time, friends will ask his sons, ^' Did he give you any instructions? " 
If he has done so, the sons will then cany them out. This perhaps consists of bathing them- 
selves in medicines left by their father, while they stand on the roof of his house. Some- 
times, the natives say of a lingering case, '' Ah, perhaps he has eaten of a tortoise's heart! " 
knowing the phenomenon of the tortoise's heart and believing that by partaking of it, the 
same property can be conferred on the heart of a man. 

When death is manifest, the body is covered with a cloth by a brother, a son, or some 
other person in attendance. The eyes are closed, the mouth shut, and at the present time, 
the body straightened out. This, however, is a recent practice copied from the Anyanja, 
Europeans, and Mohanmiedans. 

News of the death must be sent to the chief, and a messenger goes to his village where 
the chief and his people sit in the village open space. He carries a fowl in his hand. The 
present of a single fowl always denotes bad tidings. One of the chief's men, seeing the 
stranger approach with the single fowl, will jump up and take the bird. He is joined by 
the others and they go away to the cross-roads where they kill the fowl, pluck it, cook it^ 
and eat it. In the meantime, the messenger delivers his news to the chief who will produce 
from his house about eight yards of white calico; if the deceased has been a much respected 

1 Hugh S. Stannus, ' The life-epan of negroes', (Lancet, April 11, 1914, p. 1083). * Vide infra, p. 293. 
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person, he may also give a goat. The calico is to wrap up the body of the dead, the goat 
is for the undertakers, awUo.^ 

Until eight or ten years ago, the Wayao buried their dead in a posture of complete 
flexion. The preparation of the body after death is canied out by friends from a neigh- 
boring village who volunteer for the service. They are known as awilo, (sing. mbUo). 
Macdonald * thinks the word originally meant relatives; it has essentially the opposite 
meaning now. The corpse is washed in ordinary water and no anointment is made. The 
limbs, formerly, were then flexed on the body and at all the joints. The clenched hands 
were placed under the chin of the bent head or the hands were spread over the face of the 
flexed head, while the legs were tightly bent at the knees and brought up close against the 
abdomen. The corpse was securely bound in this position ^and adorned with a loin-cloth 
of bark. The body of a man foimd stiff and ectended was a source of great trouble. Water 
was heated, and the body bathed until it was as relaxed as possible. As much force would 
then be applied as was necessary to gain the required degree of flexion, the bones often 
being broken in the process. 

In the case of a woman, her female friends put on her bark-cloth loin covering, but the 
washing and trussing up of the body were usually done by men unless there were some 
women particularly skilled in the operation. 

The flexed body was then set up on the deceased's sleepiag mat within the hut, and from 
time to time, so long as it remained exposed, it was washed, people coming from other vil- 
lages to offer their services for this task. Watchers sat continually by the body, the wife 
and perhaps a brother on either side, while others slept in the hut to take their turn later. 
The rest of the mourners sat on the veranda about the door. 

As soon as the awUo had finished their work, waiUng b^an, started by the wife and car- 
ried on by all the women of the village and the women relatives from elsewhere. Wailing 
contiaued all day until about ten in the evening, and then started again between two 
and three in the morning. This went on for three or four days or was intermittent for a 
longer time, always recommencing with the arrival of a party from another village. I have 
never heard of flour being put on the heads by Yao mourners, as mentioned in Africana.^ 

News of a death was always sent to all the relatives, and burial might be delayed to 
allow for the airival of those from a distance. Under such circumstances, the body was 
enclosed in a casing of bark, the ends being closed by bamboo pegs. Exaggerated signs of 
grief were sometimes made by the mourners who beat their breasts with their hands while 
they knocked their heads against the ground or a wall, but the Yao did not indulge in the 
excesses of the Anyanja near Lake Chilwa who practiced a kind of flagellation, the wailers 
within the house meeting any new-comers at the door and beating them with sticks. This 
treatment was not resented. Women alone did the wailing; a man indulging in such expres- 
sion would be laughed at. His part in the old days when the natives possessed firearms was 



^ Vide infra, p. 244. * Op. cit., toI. 1, p. 103. • n>id. 
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to fire off his gun as long as his powder lasted. During the period of mourning, drununing 
went on continuously, chindimba being played on the three small drums called ichoma. 

With the exception of the flexed attitude of the body, the foregoing description is a 
correct account of what happens today. The body is now fully extended. 

The awilo are two or four in number, although other friends may assist in all their ser- 
vices. On about the third day, the avrilo sew up the body in bark cloth, completely envelop- 
ing it; a bamboo needle is used and left sticking in the cloth at the last stitch. The body 
is then enclosed in a mat slung on a pole, and carried from the hut to the grave. First, the 
procession makes a round of the village, passing by all the houses which the dead man used 
to visit, and over all the paths he used to cross. His children and those of his relatives under 
seven or eight years old gather in the village, and throw pieces of charcoal toward the body 
as it passes, ''so that they shall forget the dead man," or run after the corpse, while some 
one sprinkles medicine over them. 

As the procession leaves the viUage, it is headed by the drums playing chindimba, but 
after a few hundred yards, only the ching'anga drum, now called dvUanda, beats time for a 
short distance; the procession then goes on quietly. Following the drums, walks the mother 
or another relative carrying flour with which the grave will be marked out. Behind this 
mourner, the body is borne by the avrilo. The awilo are alwajrs the first to carry the body, 
but are later relieved by other friends of the deceased; no one would ever ask to be relieved. 
After the chief mourner, follow the other relatives and friends, the men first, the women 
behind. Boys just back from their unyago attend to learn the customs. All the relatives 
of the deceased go to the burial, contrary to Macdonald's account.^ 

In this order, the procession reaches some tree thirty or forty yards from the place of 
burial where the coipse is put down in the shade, mtula, '^ resting place", and while the 
women and part of the men watch beside it, the awilo proceed to the burial place. They 
cut branches from a sacred tree, and strew them on the path. On approaching the appointed 
spot, they clap their hands in salutation, asking that the burial ground be opened to 
them. 

The head nibilo chooses the site where the grave shall be dug, after which the mourner 
marks out the limits with the flour she has brought. In the days when the body was buried 
in contracted posture, a circular grave was dug just big enough to allow two men to work 
m it. Eight feet was the usual depth but this was decided by the deceased's ngoswe, if he 
were living, otherwise, by his near relatives. In the east side of this circular well, a cave 
was excavated, just large enough to admit the contracted corpse. When all was prepared, 
the body accompanied by all the mourners, was brought from mtula to the graveside. 
The chief mbilo with a friend of the man's family and one of his wife's, standing in the 
grave received the body and placed it in the cave, resting on a mat and covered with 
bark cloth. The body lay on its side with its back toward the well, and its face looking 

Op. dt, vol. 1, p. 105.. 
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toward the east. After adjusting the body in its place, the mbilo would tear open the shroud 
over the ear, and pour on to the pinna some powdered beads to be used by the dead man as 
money in the hereafter. Except in the case of chiefs, no objects were buried with the dead, 
contrary to Maedonald's description ^ of the Amangoche. The pole on which the body 
had been carried to the grave was broken into bits and together with any stick that had 
been used to measure the body for the cave, was placed in the grave. The opening into the 
chamber was then closed by a mat fastened over it by pegs and supported by pieces of 
wood. The awilo clambering out of the well, pushed the first earth backward into the grave 
with their elbows, after which the rest of the earth was shovelled in quickly, and a heap 
made at the surface. The ground about this mound was swept clean with a bimch of leaves 
by some one walking backward so that no footprints were left ; the bunch of leaves was 
thrown on top of the mound. No mediciQe was put in the grave, nor were the household 
utensils placed on the mound, as Macdonald states concerning the Amangoche.* 

For some years past, the type of grave made among the Yao has resembled that of 
the Anyanja,' a long pit with a chamber scooped out along the whole length of one side. 
In this, the corpse is placed in a fully extended position so that it lies on its back with the 
feet toward the east. With this exception, the accoimt given above holds good for the pres- 
ent day. The method of suspending the corpse in a mat slung on forked sticks within the 
grave, mentioned in Africaruiy^ is not foimd among the Amachinga Yao. 

On the way back to the village, two awHo lead, followed by the men, the women, and 
lastly, by the other awilo. First, all wash, the men upstream, the women downstream; no 
one may wash another's back. The hoes used in digging the grave are also washed ; hoes are 
never washed on any other occasion. 

During the funeral, some responsible old man is left in charge of the village with several 
younger men to assist him. Just before the return of the f imeral party is expected, the old 
man sends one of the younger men to set medicine at the side of the path along which the 
mourners will pass. This medicine is made from the bark of the mpingo tree and is used 
for purification; it is placed in a sherd. Each person as he arrives at the spot squats down^ 
dips the little finger of each hand into the medicine, and passes the fingers between the 
little toe and the third toe of the corresponding foot. The last comer throws any remaining 
medicine into the bush. As they near the village, a gun is fired and waiUng is resumed for 
a few minutes, after which it ceases altogether. The old man who has been left in charge 
of the village always inquires whether all has gone well at the interment. 

That evening, the time is passed in singing chindirnba.'^ All those who attended the 
burial, sleep in the village, and if the deceased's relatives can afford to provide the necessaiy 
food, all remain in the village for a number of days equal to the period which elapsed be- 
tween death and burial. Sometimes, when burial was long delayed, the mourning party 

* Op. dt, vol. 1, p. 107. * Macdonald, op. cat., p. 106. 

* Ibid. • Vide infra, p. 367, 370. 

* StannuB, ' Notes on natiyes of Britiflh Central Africa,' op. eit., p. 313. 
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might not break up foraweekybut the practice was of ten modified to Bome degree, people 
returning to their homes during the day and coming back each night to sleep in the de- 
ceased's village. At the present tune, there is a tendency to cut the proceedings short, and 
the mourners generally disperse on the second day after the funeral. This period of wait- 
ing is usually wluled away by playing and singing chindiwba. 

On the day before the company leaves the village — now, often on the day after the 
funeral — the ceremony of shaving the head takes place. The awUOf assisted in the case 
of a large party, by those who helped at the burial, shave the heads of all the dead man's 
relatives. When this is completed, they begin to tear down the deceased's house. The 
grass from the roof, with the hair removed from the heads of the relatives, is carried to the 
cross-roads and burned. The walls of earth are torn down and made into a heap; on the 
top, a stick is raised, and at its base is placed the dead man's snuff box. Sometimes a 
cactus euphorbia, ngachi^ is planted on the mound and cassava round about. The snuff box 
is kept replenished with snuff. This, with the cassava, is reserved for the awHo; no one 
else may partake of them. 

While the house is being puUed down, the chief nibfUo ties around the neck of the widow 
a single string of beads or a small piece of calico, ng'anji. After the house has been demol- 
ished, the awilo return to their homes and on the following morning, everyone else departs. 

The position of mbilo is a strange one. Every man in the course of his life probably acts 
as imdertaker for some friend; many have probably performed the service several times. 
He receives no r^^ular payment, but beads, and, nowadays, coins are often thrown into the 
pot of water with which he wets the heads of those he shaves after the funeral, and he has 
the freedom of the village in which he has so acted forever afterward, the degree of freedom 
being determined by the distance which he has travelled to officiate. When Wandalama 
died, a headman named Ghisui from Makanjila's on Lake Nyasa, over a hundred miles 
away, acted as one of the awilo. The occasions on which he revisited Malemya's village are 
well remembered, as they were marked by much frolicking and some obscenity. He was 
the recipient of enormous presents of fowls, sheep, and an3rthing else he cared to take, and 
having commandeered men from the village to carry these gifts for him, he wotild leave, 
accompanied by all the people, yelling and shouting their joy at seeing him again. 

Any fowls or other provisions that friends may present to the deceased's relatives at 
the time of the funeral to help defray expenses are given to the awilo; no one else may 
eat them. Some may be kept against the next death in the family. 

A few days after the fimeral, recourse is had to the chief to settie whether any action 
must be taken in regard to the cause of the death. Some near relative of the dead man will 
be chosen for this purpose; he must not be shaved by the awilo at the time of the funeral. 
The consultation takes place at some secluded spot outside the village. The chief always 
brings some one with him to witness what is said. On arriving at the appointed place, the 
chief salutes the imshaven mourner who is probably accompanied by other relatives, and 
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then listens to an account of the circumstances attending the iUness and death. The point 
at issue is whether there is any evidence pointing to death from unnatural causes which 
requires consulting a diviner. The chief practically always agrees with the relatives, and it 
is said that he will never press them to go to the wcuMsango unnecessarily. The case may 
end with this conference, or here may be^ the long series of events described under uaavn.^ 

During the month subsequent to the funeral, certain taboos have to be observed. The 
widow may not bathe, and with the exception of the awilo, all who attended must refrain 
from sexual intercourse. At the expiration of this period, beer is brewed in the village, and 
all the friends and relatives are again summoned. This beer-drinking is called '^ the beer of 
rottenness,'' or '' the beer of resignation." In addition to the beer, food is provided, and 
everyone helps himself without ceremony. Chindimba is sung and danced and at the pres- 
ent day, bands of trained dancers attend, including ching'tvenyeng' wenye.* A pot of beer is 
sunk into the ground, marking the site of the dead man's house. The night of malapata* 
sees husbands and wives reunited, and the widow may go through ceremonial intercourse 
with a man appointed for the purpose called litunu or mbilo. Sometimes the widow refuses 
KtunUf and is given medicine instead to cleanse her; her body is then no longer '* hot " and 
likely to bring disease to those about her. A widow does not many again for two or three 
years. A yoimg man who loses his wife has no longer any standing in her village after 
matapctta. He is usually given a present, with the suggestion that he go elsewhere. After 
the death of an infant, the mother is considered unclean. She sleeps on a mat apart from 
her husband till after the ceremony of shaving, and then undergoes a ceremonial coitus 
with her husband — in which case he is called litunu — after which, ordinaiy cohabita* 
tion is resumed. If she has been a widow, or if the child was bom "with disease,"^ another 
man acts as litunu. 

The morning following matapata, all the fires in the village are extinguished. A fresh 
blaze is then kindled with the fire-drill, lumangUf either in the chief's house or in some spot 
nearby, and from there, fire is carried to all the houses. The ashes of the old fires, the 
stones supporting the cooking pots, and the porridge sticks are taken to the cross-roads, 
and there destroyed. Everyone then shaves all his own hair, head, axillae, and pubis. 
The custom of the second shaving by the awilo, described in Africana,^ is, I think, an 
adaptation from the Anyanja. A year later, beer is again brewed, and all the relatives 
summoned to the village to partake of it. There is dancing, but no ceremony. 

The Yao bury their dead in regular graveyards in wooded country, the thicker the 
forest the better, often two or three miles away from a group of villages. Different villages 
bury their dead in different parts of the burial ground; relatives are usually buried near 
one another. Graves are never revisited, and no one would enter a graveyard except at the 
time of a funeral, and then only after obtaining permission from the chief. Such spots are 

^ Vide infra, p. 296. ' Beer-drinkiiig. * Maodonald, op. cit., p. 111. 

s Vide infra, p. 370 and PI. I. « Vide infra, p. 286. 
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suppoBed to be the abode of spirits. Except in the case of chiefs, the Wayao never make 
any erections over their graves, like the Anyanja grass sheltersi and the present-day Mo- 
hammedan earth imitations of Swahili tombs- 
Chiefs, and the more important headmen, are usually buried in their own villages. Over 
the grave, a grass hut with a veranda is erected; the hut is covered with calico, and guns 
were formerly set in as veranda posts. Guns and ivoiy used to be buried with the cori)se 
but these Yao, I am told, never practiced the barbarous custom of burying slaves with 
their chiefs. Information of the death of a chief was always conveyed to other chiefs by 
slaves who were kept by the recipient of the message. 

Since the time of the old Malemya, the corpse of a chief always lies with its head in the 
direction of the old chief's grave. The grave is swept around, and the house pulled down as 
in the case of an ordinary man, but the grave-hut is rebuilt every year and never forgotten. 
Since the burial of the dead is more or less correlated with the idea of planting seed from 
which progeny will spring, the natives will not bury a leper, believing that if they did so, 
leprosy would spring up all around them. Persons djdng of an epidemic disease such as 
small-pox are dealt with in the same way. In these cases and in that of a man dying of 
ordeal poison, the body is enclosed in a mat and put up in a tree, a manner of disposing of 
the dead common among the Anguru and some Anyanja. Concerning death from dropsy, 
similar precautions are taken to those in the instance of a woman dying in childbirth,^ and 
a tube is put down to the body from the surf abe of the ground. 

A leper feeling that the end is near, will ask to be put in a hut built outside the limits 
of the burial ground. Here, provided with water and food for a few days, he will wait to 
die near the graveyard wherein he knows he cannot be buried. 

Anyone who is wounded with a spear or any other weapon is not taken into the village, 
but is kept in a hut in the bush. If death results, the mourning ceremonies differ somewhat 
from the ordinary rites and are much curtailed. 

Initiation Ceremonies. Under this heading I propose to deal with the three ceremonies, 
Lupanda, Chiputu and Litiwo. They are occasions of great importance in the life of the 
native and their educative effect for the good of the tribe is far reaching. 

At Lupanda (Ndagala) the yoimg boys attend; at Chiputu the yoimg girls go through 
their initiation and a side ceremony for young married men takes place, while Litiwo cele- 
brates the first quickening with child. All the ceremonies are included in the word Unyago. 
Macdonald in Africana while referring to " the mysteries '' ' gives scant information about 
the ceremonies and has, presumably, without much knowledge of what goes on, condemned 
these customs like many others as furthering '' absurd superstitions." He has failed to 
recognize that they are occasions when a large amount of useful advice is imparted, good 
manners are inssted on, and tribal custom ia made known. Sexual questions are dealt 
with in these mysteries, and, though mixed up with a large amount of superstition, a 

^ Vide supra, p. 239. ' Op. oit, vol. 2, eh. 7. 
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code of morals is imparted which is far reaching for the social welfare. Macdonald makes 
the statement that ^' when a girl is initiated, she must find some man to be with her on her 
return; otherwise she will die." ^ Speaking with reserve as to what happened among the 
Amangoche around Blantyre Mission thirty years ago, I believe that no such practice is 
or was part of the Machinga Yao ceremonies. I have heard similar stories from other 
Europeans but I am inclined to discredit the whole idea as a practice among any section 
of Yao. Of the Anyanja, I cannot speak with the same conviction. Similarly I believe 
that the practice of artificial dilatation of the vagina is foreign to the Yao though possibly 
introduced in some places from the Swahili. 

At Lupanda and ChiputUy the youth have to undeigo a good deal of hardship which is 
all for their benefit, but year by year, as civilization progresses, greater numbers forego 
these ceremonies. Their manners and morals suffer in consequence, and one is forced to 
acknowledge with the ^^ old people " that the younger generation, decked in European 
clothes, with an air of smug self-conceit, no longer shows that decorum and self-respect 
which characterize the older, unsophisticated natives. My experience with r^ard to the 
attitude of natives to their initiation ceremonies differs from those related in Africana 
and I am afraid that Macdonald's native friends * were laughing at the inquisitiveness of 
the white man and not at their own experience. 

In the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute for 1913,* Dr. Davey and I gave 
a short accoimt of part of the ceremony at Lupanda. Since then, through the friendliness 
of some of the chiefs in Zomba district, I have been present at several more ceremonies. 
I have collected a number of fresh observations and made a complete set of sketehes of 
the inyago or images in relief made on the groimd at one of these ceremonies. I have also 
a complete account of the boys' ceremonies from a celebrated master of ceremonies or 
m^michUa as he is called, named Mlemala (Kumpika) of GheKshamba, in his own words, 
with his own songs. In writing down the songs, I have simply recorded the words, without 
giving the many full and partial repeats, and I have never attempted to score down the 
airs to which they are sung. 

In the account given below I shall follow Mlemala's practice, giving such variations as 
I myself have observed. It will be imderstood that each m^michila has his own way of 
doing things so that there may be many variations in detail. 

Lupanda: Every year, a certain niunber of boys in a group of villages reach the age at 
which the ceremony is commonly performed. In response to requests made by the village 
headmen, the chief appoints a date on which the unyago shall be held; this is usually 
towards the end of the dry season (September) but before the long grass of the bush has 
been burnt, as this affords the necessary privacy to those taking part. 

^ Op. dt, Yol. 2, p. 126. * Ibid., p. 190. 

* H. S. StannuB and J. B. Davey, ' The initiation ceremony for boys among the Yao of Nyasaland ', (Jour. Anth. 
Inat, London, 1918» vol. 43, p. 11^123). 
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The chief, having appointed a day on which the ceremonies shall be^, sends a mes- 
senger with a fowl to a medicine-man whom he asks to conduct the ceremonies. The medi- 
cine-man is called m^michila *' he of the tails." He carries his medicines stuffed in the tail- 
skin of a gnu or zebra and we shall see that his tail or tails play a very important part. 
Having sent word back to the chief of his acceptance of the invitation, he gets his wife to 
prepare some fresh castor-oil with which he will remake his medicines, and sends out the 
boys of the village to collect firewood. A big bonfire is made and dancing goes on all that 
night in his village. Early next morning he retiuns to the door of his hut where his wife 
hands him his ^' tails.'' He then immediately departs for the village of the chief. His wife 
trills with her tongue, this being the sign of his departure, and dancing men, some friend 
(often his brother) who acts as his chief assistant, his wife, and others will go with him. 

He signals his approach to the chiefs village by singing: 

"Ku musi'ko ngwUa, ngmsa^ne! Tingaiche! '* 

" You at the viUagel I shan't be long I '' 

As he enters the village, all the women hail his airival by trilling the tongue {ku4uhUa). 
He goes straight to the open space in front of the chief's house where the chief meets him. 
The chief immediately goes into his house and producing a cloth, gives it to the m^fnichila 
who then places his '' tail " on the ground, {ndulilOf '' things put down") ; these are the signs 
of the compact. A house is given to the m^midiUa wherein he may rest and sleep. 

That night, all the mothers of the boys who are to undergo their initiation, now called 
wall (sing. mwoK), poimd floiur for the morrow. Early the next morning, the m^imchila 
visits the place where the pounding is going on and collects a little flour from each 
woman's basket into a small basket he himself carries. 

The chief then ^ives him a cock and a hen, an axe and a hoe; with these he goes off 
accompanied by the fathers of the wali to the spot where Lupanda will be made. Arrived 
there, he first points out the spot where his own hut is to be erected. This is quickly built, 
followed by the shelters for the wali. 

Tlte cock and hen are then killed and cooked, also some porridge; the entire fowl is 
cooked; the liver is not cooked separately. When it is ready, the fn'mickila takes a piece of 
the Uver from the pot and some porridge from the other pot together in one hand and then 
throws them into a Uttle hole where his '' tail " has been resting. At this spot, Lupanda is 
made. The m^ndchUa then partakes of both again and eats; after he has finished, the 
other men eat. 

After the building of the shelters is finished, fire-wood is collected. On the roofs of the 
grass shelters figures of animals in grass may be strung up on posts, but they have no 
definite significance. 

In the meantime in the village, the chief has had rnbepesi (ceremonial flour) prepared. 
It is made from millet by his head wife, who must not be near a menstrual period. 
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Vfhea the sun sets, all the boys to undergo the ceremonies (wait) together with their 
sponsors or guardians, akamusi, (mkamusi sing.) are caUed together to the village open- 
space (pang^anya). The mkamusi attends his ward throughout the ceremony; he may be 
an elder brother, an uncle, or someone else who volimteers for the service. 

The wall are Uned up and headed by a '* leader/' nachilongola, who is usually the most 
important boy, perhaps a relative of the chief; thus they pass one by one in front of the 
chief who anoints each on the forehead with mbepesi from a small basket. As each boy 
passes, his mother runs up and throws into the basket a string of beads or nowadays small 
silver coins. When all have passed, the chief sends some near relative with the basket still 
containing some flour and the beads or money to the m^michila who is waiting at Lupanda. 

This is his signal to prepare to receive the wali; he dresses, and accompanied by drum- 
mers goes to meet the file of wali. The wali accompanied by their akamusij their mothers 
and sisters, sing as they approach: 

'' Tuvje kanga (unyago) vkakuU tuujel " 

" Let us go back, perhaps there is no ceremony! " 

The m^michila as he meets them sings: 

"Anachichi pakwisa nawo wanache'wa hdeka lilombe kwisa nalyot*^ 

''Why to come with them these children to leave (a small drum) to come with it?" 

and follows this in answer to the song of the wali with: 

**Kuinkuli mkauja, (Repeat) Kwakwa! (Chorus) Mkauja woae! " 

'' To the village don't go back. Don't go back all!" 

The wali now on the outskirts of Lupanda are formed into a ring, behind them their 

akamusi and behind these their mothers and sisters. Then the m'michila leads the way to 

Lupanda singing: 

'^Likumbo lya ndembo!'' 

" Spoor of an elephant ! " 

Next, he calls all the mothers to form in two lines resting at right angles on Lupanda 
and sings to them: 

"Kapungu tula past kwin^ani kwangali vlongo!^^ 

''The eagle lighted on the ground as in the air there is not near relationship!" 

The m^michila and his chief assistant each provided with a " tail '' strike lightly on the 
basket which each woman has on her head; then each with a hand on the basket, they 
lift it down to the ground. Starting with the mother of the " leader,'' they go roimd to 
each mother in turn. The m^michila then to the soimd of drums and clapping by the women 
dances and runs roimd peeping into each basket exclaiming, '^ I see so and so in this basket!" 
saying noses, penes, medicine, women's pudenda and so on, after which the women take 
the baskets of food away to the boys' shelters. The m^michila next sings: 
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*^ Tingamtole mwanangu ku LupandOf pinguuja^pa kundenda mangangal" 

''I will go and bring my child to Lupandaf when I am going home I feel nervous!'' 

and running roimd he seizes hold of one of the toolt and makes him sit down at Lupanda, 

continuing this until he has placed them all in a circle round Lupanda. He then sing9 a 

song about the little basket which the chief sent him containing the remains of the nibepeti 

flour: 

**Kasdo asyene akvmUtya^ napde niberemendef amao!'^ 

''Little basket the owner asks for it back, give me beans, mother I" 



His wife who has been waiting in his hut nearby brings him the basket. Holding it in 
his hands, he prays to the spirits of his ancestors and all the previous medicine-men to 
whom his medicine-tails have belonged, invoking their aid that the ceremonies may go 
well. 

Still holding the basket he hepns to dance, singing: 

"Apakale mbeperi jaol^* 

"Let them (us) smear flour their (Let us baptise them!) " 

and dipping his rig^t elbow into the basket he smears each mwali on the forehead with the 
mbeperi flour. He then goes into his hut and fetches a bundle of powdered roots (which no 
woman may touch), medicine called mtibulo, that is, a medicine used for its aphrodisiac 
properties. Holding the medicine between the pahns of his uplifted hands, he starts singing: 

'* Kvkwimonga kuehigapdla, twaUmoaga nUamul'^ 

"I cannot find out how to untie this, we tied (with) my brother-in-law!" 

He is immediately surrounded by his assistants and the drununers, who dance round him, 
all holding their hands about his own, after which he unfastens the bundle of medicine and 
puts a little on the tongue of each mwalif bes^nning with the leader. He then takes some 
sweet-beer made by the chief's wife and poiuing it into his old medicine-gourd, he mixes 
in some mtibvlo and gives some to each mwali to drink after which he sings: 

"Aimnela,^ arnwela msunje wa imanga, chakvlya mandanda 

"You have drunk a mixture of water and maise flour, of eating e(gp 

achileche panapano, Amwela, amwda ndundUe makweso; 

you stop now, you have drunk (but) I have passed water (in it); 

waliiji) kalamukat'^ 

you thought to be clever! " 

Next he goes into his hut with the small basket containing the nibepeai and paints his 
assistant with the flour, a semicircle round the forehead, a line down the middle of the face, 
a band across the chest, a Une down each arm with rings round the arms and forearms, and 
a line down the middle of the back. They go out again into the ring and while the m^michUa 
smgs: 

^ This may be a reference to amwde, the sacrificial cup. 
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^^Nampopo londda ckiwngo amwcM hunudmibe kwendda kuwila!'* 
'^The lizard casts lots boys to graves as to going todiel" 

his assistant with the basket held in his mouth acts the part of the nampapo, a medium- 
fflzed lizard with brilliant blue body and orange head which bobs its head up and down« 
The assistant lies on his belly and bobs his head and i^oidders up and down, lifting him- 
self on his hands. (Children often clap their hands as th^ watch the nampapo bobbing 
up and down '' like a lot-caster '^ and call out to it to cast lots for them.) The assistant 
than crawls up to the leader and puts the basket on his head. Bowing his face to the ground 
for a moment, he again takes the bad^et and places it on the head of the next mwali and 
so on all around. 

After this the wali go and At near the bonfire which is not yet lighted, while the 
m^midiUa sings to the women: 

"Ngundie) aidechel kajo9olol" 

"liie beansi Let him cook a cricket." 

and the women give him a basket of beans with which he makes sifting movements, sing- 
ing: '' Shall I throw them away, shall I put them in the cooking pot?" while the women 
clap. 

His assistants are then told to go and light the bonfire. He himself goes to his hut and 
places his ''tails" in the wbepesi basket, and carrying it to the bonfire, he throws some of 
the floiir on the fire, '' to r^^te its heat." This is the sign to begm the dancing which 
goes on all night while the wali lie round the fire, each lying with his head on the waist of 
the next, the leader in front. 

In the early morning of the second day, the m'michila holding his " tails " in his hands 

runs astraddle over aU the reclining wali and facing the same way, runs back, after which 

the boys are caUed. 

He sings a song: 

^'Masalau (a) 'go kundumagal'* 

'' The red ants those bite ! " 

and he pretends to pick them off the boys. After tMs, he sings: 

*'NakUeni kango mkahdigwel {fnkakulugwe)V' 

'' Push clitoris little mother!" 

as he goes to each mwali and throws his ** tail " into the boy's hands, receives it back and 
then puts it on his head till the mother places a coin on his head which is the payment 
made to the assistant. Ku-kugwa » to occur; ngakugwa » not at home; mkdkuligtoe » 
is it not at home, is it not present? The meaning of the phrase in the song is, " Is your 
mother not here to pay the fee? " Mkakvligwe is a pun on rnkakulugwej '* little mother." 
This is followed by another song: 

'^Kapimbi^gwe, ugwe sanga miela!'' 

'' The little lemur, you jump from tree to tree!" 
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as he climbs a tree with his back to the trunk; at the top he hangs by his legs and looks 
down on the crowd, his assistants doing the same. Coming down he runs to his hut; throw- 
ing his '' tail " into the air and catching it again, he enters. 

This is about nine a.m. ; all rest till about eleven o'clock, the wait meanwhile eating 
food cooked by their mothers in the shelters. About eleven o'clock, the m^michila takes a 
big gourd and putting his *' tails " into it covered with a calico cloth, gives it to his assistant 
who carries it on his head and follows him to a pool of water, accompanied by all the women 
except any young ones who have not borne children. He invites them to go '^ crab hmiting." 

At the pool he enters the water with his assistants round him, except the assistant with 
the gomd, who stands on the bank. The m'michila makes movements as of hunting for 
crabs in the water silking: 

"Chimsangala ngalili tigalivHingu v)09uma!" 

** There must be hunting otherwise I should have had to eat porridge my without reUshl " 

He pretends to catch a crab and his hands are immediately grasped by his assistants in the 
water who all help him to convey it to the goiuxl as the '' tail " is taken out of it. 

The crowd then returns to Lupavda to enact the narribande ceremony. Nambande is a 
representation of an animal made of bark on a frame-work covered with mud and painted 
with flour in spiral markings, hence the name (mbande is a part of a spiral shell from the 
Zanzibar coast much prized by natives as an ornament). The animal is really the sable 
antelope with horns and the in^michila^a '' tails " in place; there is a man inside it. It is 
made perhaps a mile away and then brought near to Lupanda and placed in a cleared area. 
The m^michila on his return from crab-himting has gone into his hut and put on his full 
regalia; then, accompanied by his drummers, he comes out and is inmiediately followed 
by the wdli and the rest of the crowd; knowing where the narnbande will be put, he leads 
the people in the opposite direction calling out to them to look out for the antelope. They, 
of course, all look in the wrong direction, so when he knows nambande is in place, he wheels 
aroimd and sings, '' There is the animal I " 

In the old days the chief was present for this, a platform being built for him. When the 
nambande appeared, he gave his hunters much powder (no bullets) and they shot at the 
animal. The animal would fall as if hit and the m^michila would approach to claim it as 
his beast, but it would promptly get up and charge, to be driven off by the crowd, where- 
upon it would run away into the bush. 

Lots are then cast by the m^micMUiy using a tortoise shell stuffed with medicine. The 
wall all stand in a circle with their mothers behind them, while the m^michUa goes to the 
leader and throws the tortoise at the boy's chest. If it sticks there, all is well and he 
proceeds to each boy. Should the shell not stick on the boy's chest, it portends ill-luck to 
that individual and he has to be dealt with fiuiher. The m^michila, holding his " tail," 
and his assistant holding a horn of medicine, stand back to back, with the boy between 
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them. They then rub the boy up and down with their backs, after which the assistant 
throws the horn at the boy's chest. If it sticks, the bad-luck is overcome and the women 
will trill joj^uUy with their tongues; if it drops to the ground, evil is foretold and fore- 
bodings as to the boy's fate at Ndagala are whispered round. He is given further medicine 
against the predicted evil, but lots will not again be cast about him. 
Next the m^michila sings: 

" Namchechere maumbo, wanjoko nganawej jiaa ngumcje 

'* The one who scrapes hairs, (your) father is still living, come that I may shave thee, 

namchechere mavmbOf wanjoko nganawe!" 

the one who scrapes hairs, (your) father is still living! (Chorus) ^'Jondi, jondit " 

Jondi is a word meaning '* sticking up in all directions " and refers to the hair. 

One assistant holds a pot of water, a second, a leaf of the mpembu tree, and the m'michila 
a razor. They approach the leader; water is rubbed on the forehead by the first assist- 
ant, the second smears the place with the leaf. The nCmichila then removes a little tuft of 
hair from the boy's forehead and puts it in the boy's left palm, followed by the nail parings 
from the left hand, and a tuft of hair from the back of the head. This is done to each mwali 
in turn after which he sings: 

^^Twamoje lipalainandide!" 

'^ Let us shave them " (kurpalamandvia, to trim by shaving) 

as he walks round them, after which the boys go to their mothers who are allowed to trim 
the hair on the forehead in any way they like. This may take ten nunutes, after which they 
return, still holding their hair and nails in their hands. As they return, the m^mickUa, 
thrusting his '^ tail " under the left arm, starts off, all the wali falling in behind him, and 
thus he leads the way into the bush accompanied only by the waliy singing : 

*'KaptU ka msolol amwali!" 

"The Kapili snake the msolo tree amwali!'* 

He searches through the forest imtil he finds chikvla, a small dome-shaped ant hill about a 
foot high. He carries his ''tail" under his arm and a reed-buck's horn of medicine in his 
hand. Arrived at the chikula, he chips the top off the ant hill with the horn and his '' tail," 
scoops a hole in the exposed surface with the horn, and then smears this hollow with medicine 
from the horn. The leader then approaches and drops his hair and nail parings little by 
little into the hole, followed by each mwali in turn ; each immediately turns about and never 
looks back on the ant hill. When all have done so, the m^michila sets the top of the ant 
hill back into its place, having the " tail " and medicine horn in his axilla; he th^i turns 
about and becomes the last of the file as they march back to Lupanda while he sings the 
same song as before. 

This particular ceremony is the most sacred of the Unyago as it is known only to the 
wali. It is the sign of burying the past of childhood. If another m^michUa could fiind such 
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a place, he would take part of it and its contents and add to his own medidne '' to make 
him a more powerful m^mickilaJ* 

On the way back, the m^michUa takes a-pieoe of bamboo in his rig^t hand and when he 
comes to a mjonibo sapling, the boys all surround him in a ring; with the '^ tail" in his left 
hand he strikes themjambo sapling, and as it rebounds, he strikes it with the bamboo; whSe 
the sapling swings backwards and forwards, he singe: 

"Ngama ngcmene nH/ui ni mjonibo! 

" Striking I have struck together the bamboo and the mjombo tree I 
kalindlela^ aanwali kalinoldat " 

sharpen for yourself/' 

The m^imdnla takes both his ** tails." Holding them in his left hand against the mjombo 
sapling, the bushy part of the tails uppermost, and in the other hand a stick smeared with 
beeswax, he rubs the sapling at a point just below the " tails," still singLog the song given 
above. The stick is said to represent an axe. After this, he takes a real axe and cuts off 
the top of the sapling. Then all the boys seize the sapling and work the bark off without 
cutting it anywhere, while the m^michila continues to sing. The bark he puts in his armpit 
and sings as he jumps about: 

"Tinjigwila pei/enje, Qichenje) diigulvka gylvkal*^ 

" I shall fall into the pit, jumping about here and therel " 

When they arrive a;t Lupanday the m^michila unseen goes to his own hut to make string 
from the bark, the boys to the place where Lupanda is made. This is at about three in the 
afternoon. 

When the string is ready, the m^michila takes it to cross-roads, plaits it into necklaces, 
and anoints them with medicine for the wali. On his return to his own house, the mothers 
have cooked porridge for the boys, and the baskets of food are put ready at Lupanda. 
The m^michUa then steps in and sings: 

"Tolo (nji) winji wana omao, v)09epe wakwagawUapet *' 

" (A) little mouse (has) many children, mother, all are to be fedl " 

As he does so, he takes some food in his hand and puts it into the mouth of the leader, 
and so on all round, while all the people keep at a distance. Then with a hoe he makes a 
small mound where dnng^undorng'unda will be erected and puts on it a little of the mbepesi 
from his house. Here he seats the leader and round him sit all the other wali. The 
m'michila then sings: 

" Tinawyle chuma changu lelo kwakuja^ko akv/wangala ngaaaujal " 

*' I will take off beads my today where they go to it seems they will never come back! '' 

1 Kti^nolat to whet a knife. 
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He collects from the boys' necks the beads th^ are wearing, lifting them off with his 
medicine hom; these are all his perquisitesi to be sent off to his house. He then starts 
singing: 

** NaehiUmgola Lupanda ny€ana ngulimguKL ydde jakwamaga, mchUa! " 

" The leader (oO Lupanda (is) an animal big worth kQling with a spear, tail! " 

This means to the leader's relatives that the boy is worth a spear; one is promptly 
brought and leaned against the leader; the m^mickila steps up and taking it, bends the 
spearhead and sends it towards his house. He then sings: 

^^Njyeka noli kahmgu kwejeka naU 

^'Thingswhich are put to lean up against even little sugar cane to lean things up against even 

kapamba kwejekal '' 

little arrow ! " 

The relatives then bring all kinds of presents and lean them against the boys; these are the 
perquisites of the dancing men. The toali go away to eat now with their akamusi behind 
the shelters. The akamuri tie up any food that is left in leaves, for later use. They then 
return to the roughly-made chif^uruiang'unda where the m^michUa meets them. The vnili 
stand in a circle round him and outside them in a ring, the parents, while the leader is set 
on the ching^undang^unda mound. 
The m^michiJa sings: 

^* Ananjaii ndenga pa miw'po tagani ulandif ankunga, ambiranja!*^ 

" You of the buffalo hair (lit. feathers) on the head you put flour ankunga call me." 

as he then goes around and touches each mwali with his '' tail." The idea here is that the 
vHdi with flour on their foreheads resemble buffaloes which have white patches on their 
horns, and they will therefore be as strong as these beasts in the bush whither they are 
about to go. 

The m^michiJa then runs away to his hut and breaking a hole through the back, makes 
for the bush. The assistants know this disappearance is the signal of his departure for 
Ndagala. This happens about four o'clock. All exclaim ^^Aaaahl*'; (to exclaim thus is 
kwamira, ''to exclaim with apprehension.") The assistants head off in the same direction, 
followed by the akamwi and their wali, while the mothers of the boys who may never see 
them again, throw sticks on the path as they run away as the sign of forgetting their 
sons for the time being. 

All the men will also accompany the wali vmial they find the m^rmchita. He having left 
the chiefs basket at Lupanda has brou^t some of the mbeped with him in his own basket. 
One of the men brings a gourd full of water; the m^michila pours some of the water into 
his basket of flour and gives a drink of this first to the leader and then to each mwali 
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in turn. After drinking, they sit down while the m'mtcAiIa gives instructions that here they 
deep tonight. He takes his basket and starts to run back to Lupanda, sin^ng: 

"Ku twajile yddeiya achambuje kuiwajire kuMunde!^^ 

" Where we went to masters to Munde I " 

Then going to the back of his hut, he enters and takes a piece of bark left there bent up 
into a dish containing medicine which has been put in by an assistant. This assistant holds 
in his hand the neck of one of the fowls which was killed at Lupanda. The m^mickila washes 
his face and chest with medicine to cleanse his eyes and then leans forward to the assistant 
and bites a piece off the neck of the fowl which the assistant holds out, and eats it. 
This is kurlumira, ^* to taste a small piece/' often the liver, before starting to eat the flesh; 
this is generally done by the most important person. The m^michUa has been followed 
by his assistants who do as he has done. They all follow him next round the cooking place 
for the boys at Lupanda, each standing for a moment on the stones which have supported 
the cooking pots, while the women sit looking on sadly. He begins to dance and the women 
join in, singing likwata. He then calls the parents of the tDoli and leads them to where the 
bonfire was. There assembled, he tells them they must not bathe, and that tomorrow 
morning early, porridge is to be sent to the vxdi which must be prepared by a woman who 
has had connection with her husband and who has not washed her hands; this is supposed 
to make the boys strong. Early in the morning, the husband, who likewise has not washed 
his hands, carries the food to the v)ali and personally gives portions to each boy to eat. 

When they have partaken of the food, the circumcision is performed by the fn'michila 
who has returned the same morning early. The xffali one by one, conmiencing with the 
leader, go forward a little to the place where the rn'michila awaits them. Each mwali is 
accompanied by his mkamusi who commonly says, '' Come along and you shall eat of the 
honey made by the bumblebee." Such honey is very sweet and called maoma* This refers 
in sarcastic terms to the pain the boy is about to undergo. The boy squats down, leaning 
back on his nUcanmsi who supports him, while the medicine-man, having warned the lad 
not to cry out, performs the circumcision with a small knife called chisondo. It is a triangu- 
lar knife with one cutting edge and a handle produced from the opposite comer. Properly 
the Yao method is, I believe, only to nick the free maigin of the prepuce just to the right of 
the middle line near the freniun, but complete circumcision is now commonly practiced, 
possibly as the result of Swahili influence. In this case, the prepuce is seized and held by 
the fingers, and division made by a circular incision without using a clamp or forked stick. 
A dressing of charcoal and oil may be applied or medicine is chewed in the mouth and the 
saliva spat on the wound and the boy sent on to rest under some convenient tree. 

When all the wait have been circumcised, they are gathered together in one place and 
the m'michUa dividing them into groups, puts on the neck of the leader of each group a 
necklace made of plaited bark from the mjambo tree: ^ these necklaces contain medicine 

^ Vide supra, p. 264. 
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against all evils — witchcraft, attack by lions, etc. The akarmm then set about building 
shelters in which the vnUi will remain during their term of instruction. According to the 
number of the wali so the number of places where shelters are built may vary from one, two 
or three, to as many as eight. Each of these places is called Ndagala. They may be many 
miles apart and are so placed for the convenience of the mothers in various groups of villages 
who bring the food daily to the group of boys from those villages. 

The boys when they originally left the village were wearing a laige bark-cloth covering, 
with beads and calico, which latter articles have been taken by the m'michila and his as- 
sistants. At iV(ia(7aZa they wear simply a loin-cloth of bark. 

During their stay at Ndagala^ the wali are given animal names by the akamusi who 
carry on the instruction of the boys imtil their retiun to Lupanda, the m^mchUa having 
gone back to his village immediately after the circumcision. The names given to the boys 
are commonly names of beasts of prey such as Alikule (JlikiUe — the jackal), Achisuwi 
{ckisuwi s the leopard), etc. 

Certain restrictions as to diet are laid upon the wali by the m^michUa, e.g. no meat of 
an animal killed by a beast of prey, no mudfish, likambaie. He will not allow any villager 
to visit Ndagala after seven p.m. and visitors may only be men who have been through the 
ceremony. An uncircumcised man is called mbalale, one who has not been to his Unyago. 

Other restrictions as to foodstuffs may be made by the akamusi, generally in connection 
with the mythical origin of such food substances. A finger-shaped yam called lipeta is 
taboo, as it is said to have first sprung from the grave of a leper, the inference being obvious. 
After the Unyago, the boys have to imdeigo a special doctoring before they may partake of 
them. Bananas and rice are similarly refused them, the latter on account of a stoiy to the 
effect that rice grew from the nostrils of a dead man, the idea doubtless having -relation to 
the resemblance of rice grains to maggots. Fish is denied them by some masters of cere- 
monies, as it is said to have originated from the diaper of a woman which she threw away 
while bathing. 

Each m^rmchila may have special observances of his own. One near Zomba caused all 
cassava to be roasted in a certain way. Rows of pieces of cassava were placed in split 
bamboo spits and so roasted before the fire in the manner of fish. If roasted in the ordinary 
way, the cassava would split and show the white floury material inside, signified by the 
verb kurlagala. If this is eaten by the wali, it is said that the preputial wound would reopen. 

The length of time spent at Ndagala varies from four weeks to as long as three or four 
months. In the first place they must wait till the circmncision wounds of all are com- 
pletely healed. Delay may be occasioned by complications having arisen in some cases. 
Again, permission to return may be withheld by the chief for some reason or other. 
Should one of the wali die at Ndagala, the body is buried out in the bush and nothing 
is said to the parents until after the ceremonies are over and all have returned to the 
village. 
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the period of seclusion at Ndagala, rigorous discipline is maintained among the 
boys, the day commencing with bathing in a stream whither the wait are driven before sun- 
rise, a favorite form of punishment being to make the boy sit for hours in the cold water. 
Other disciplinary measures take the form of frequent beatings. At one Unyago 1 know 
of 9 there was a kind of mutiny among the boys. The akamusi from a nearby Unyago were 
called in and the boys received very severe *^ hidings '' for their trouble. 

For the entire time, the wali are occupied in receiving instruction given by their akor 
musif on the discipline of manhood; they are taught native custom as applied to their 
relations with their fellows, an e3cacting code of etiquette to be observed to their elders, 
and the observances of married life. They learn to become proficient in the arts associated 
with their sex — the making of baskets, mats, traps, etc., the method of agriculture, drum- 
ming and dancing. They stay up late into the night listening to the stories of their tribal 
history. 

Until such time as the circumcision wound is healed, each boy must cook his own food, 
after which food is brought ready cooked by his mother. 

Posted in the bush a little way from the encampment are some of the bojr's guardians, 
akamim or dbmbwe (sing, mlornbe) who act as pickets to warn off innocent or intentional 
intruders. They are armed with sticks, etc., and give pretty severe treatment to any in- 
quisitive persons they catch. A visitor to Ndagala may be required by them to give visible 
evidence of not being mbalaJe. The mothers who come with food call from a distance, 
^'Alamwendutel" Answer is made, ^'iltu^tfefuZye/" ''Put down for us that we may eat." 

When the chief decides that the time has come for the return from Ndagala^ he sends 
for the m'michila. Arrived in the village with medicine which he has coUected, he is 
given millet by the mother of the leader from which the malt for beer making is to be 
prepared, also a cock and a hen and a pot. Into the pot he puts a tail feather from 
the cock and one from the hen, together with his medicine; then the millet, and water is 
poured on, after which he goes to Ndagala and shaves the heads of all the wali b^inning 
with the leader and then returns to his own village. When the millet has sprouted, the 
woman takes it out to dry on a mat, and the two feathers and the packet of medicine are 
laid on the mat by its side. From this time, all the mothers are busy preparing malted 
grain for brewing beer, and, when it is ready, the m^michila is again called to the village. 
He orders the women to prepare for brewing, to bring firewood, their brewing pots, and 
stones to support them on the fire. These are all set roimd in a circle in the presence of the 
chief and headmen. Across the stones the rn'micMla lays his ''tails" and on the firewood he 
sprinkles some medicine; the " tiuils " are then removed and the pots set on the fire. Com- 
menciQg with the pots belonging to the mother of the leader, he acts similarly all round. 
The following day, he again visits the scene of the brewing. Putting his " tails " on the 
ground, he dips from each pot in turn and pretending to drink the sweetbeer from the dipper, 
he empties it into other pots carried by his assistants. From his own pots, he then empties 
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Bome sweetbeer into a big gourd. These his assistants will carry away, together with a hoe, 
to Impania^ whither the m'micAtZa now goes to remain while brewing goes on for four days. 

Durmg their stay at Lupanda, the m^michUa and his assistants live on flour and chickens 
b^;ged from the mothers of the wait. On the first day nothing is done; on the second day 
they b^^ making the Inyago or figures in relief of animals, etc., to be described later; 
Namungumi is made this day. On the third day the other figures are made and on the 
foiirth day ching^undang'unda. Into the ground where ching^undang^unda is made, some 
of the strong beer, known as nganga, which is added to the flour and water mixture on the 
fourth day as signified by kurkohjela^ is poured by the m^michila. 

When the work at Lupanda is finished, the m^michiia carrying his '' tail '' leads his as- 
sistants wearing their feather headdresses back to the chief's village singing: 

"NingaMe vkana kanga akolojele ku mim, mulungu achamao! 

'' I must go and see beer perhaps they have mixed at the village, ancestors oh dear! 
ChiUxwUe chamajiLsi ngalya sona ningamU sala!'^ 

The going out of a day or two ago if I had not taken tobacco I would have died of hunger!" 

Arriving at the village where the brewing is going on, the m'michila takes a cup and 
putting his ** tails " on the ground, he dips into the pot of beer belonging to the leader's 
mother, pours some on his ** tail,'' and then drinks some. Then he puts more into a gourd, 
together with some medicine, and going up to the chief who sits in his verandah overlooking 
the brewing place, he kneels, and first drinking a little himself, he presents the drinking 
gourd of beer to the chief who drinks and then retiuns the cup to the m^michila who finishes 
it. Picking up his '' tail," he then goes straight back to Lupanda while his assistants with 
some men nominated by the chief go roimd choosing pots of beer in turn. The assistants 
choose by striking a pot with a medicine-tail. These pots of beer are then put aside to 
cool, while moderate drinking begins in the chief's house. This takes place in the morning 
of the day on which the wali will return from Ndagala to Lupanda^ and in the afternoon, 
the people from the villages will go out to Lupanda to take part in the return. The 
return is made about sunset. 

The vxdi at Ndagala are put into their shelters and the doorways barricaded. At sun- 
set or just after, the place is set on fire and the wali have to charge their way through the 
back of the shelters. They then form in line, wearing a slip of bark cloth roimd their loins 
and over this, a kind of kilt called magajawisa if made of frilled-out bark-cloth, or majenga 
if made of palm leaves. Accompanied by the akamusi, they proceed towards Lupanda^ each 
carrying a stick of smouldering wood and an unlit torch of bark-^loth. 

The burning of the huts at Ndagala has been the sign to the m'mfichila that the wali 
have left; he puts round his waist a bark cloth belt, charnba, and a calico sash round his chest 
with the ends HAngjug down behind and on his head he wears the liunga headdress made of 
the feathers of chiunga^ the widow-bird. In each hand he carries the tail of gnu or zebra, 
held right end up, with the hollow end filled with '' medicine." Thus arrayed, he goes out 
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along the path towards Ndagaloy to meet the wali^ accompanied by the dnunmeis and all 
the women, singing: 

^^Makomba kwiwanda mdo!^* 

''The lemurs down thestreami" 

When he meets the vxiU, they all throw their lighted torches at him and he flees back 
to Lupanda. The waM continue their procession and are brought round to the still unlit 
bonfire known as chilangali. 

At the order of the m'michila, the fire is now lighted and the wait lie around it. The 
m^michila again appears with the drummers, and all the women and other villagers form a 
big circle roxmd about. He sings: 

'^Chomboko chikuweja mb^a, vxmdu'wa chikwajogapa!'^ 

"The (ford) fire is now flaring up people these it is afraid of themi" 

Dancing and singing then go on all night while the toali lie roimd the fire where they are 
allowed to sleep. As dawn approaches, the m^michila again sings: 

^'Ctumde! Mwalira, amwali, Amsuse mwanache, mbide 

''Please! it is crying, you girl, arrange the child, the girdle of beads round its waist 

uwoneche tJcapagwe!" 

lest there be exposure of the person!" 

Amsuse : a woman carries her child boimd to her back by a piece of cloth passing under her 
own arms and tied in front. If the cloth gets loose, she jogs the child up higher on her back 
as she rearranges the cloth; this is what is meant by amauae. 
The (xkamtm waken the udoU as the m'michila sings: 

*'Kwambtdira waka!'' 

" To nose after the scent! " 

That is, he is looking about for the inyago. He then leads them off to nalumgumi, the 
whale, the first of the inyago. 

I shall first go on with an account of Mlemala's practice to the end of the ceremony and 
then discuss the inyago in greater detail. 

Arrived at nalumgumif the m^michila sings : 

"Nalumgumi naliUinia, nalumgumi asiwili kuchiko!'' 

"The whale in the pool, the whale has blocked the ford!" 

after which he straddles the head of the whale while one of his assistants does the same at 

the tail and thus sitting, they do a kind of wriggling dance, singing to the time marked by 

clapping of hands : 

*' Nalumgumi atundumula, ehl ehl (Repeat) Apalapala wate kundema; apalapala 

"The whale showed his back above the water, eh! There it did fail me; there 
waJte kunumba; Kwa, kwa, kwa, kwa!" 

it did half break;" 
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The m^muMUi then gets off on the left side, his assbtant on the right and they stand in the 
shallow depresmons. The m^michUa starts asking riddles; he says, '' Ndawi (riddle) ! '' and 
is answered by his assistant '' Jiiche (Let it come)I " Here is one: 

*'Kanyeref kapUe paail*' 

"The little mouse it has defecated, it has gone into the ground I " 

Answer: '^Michigal (roots)!" 

He then goes round the crowd for the answer — if they cannot guess, they say, "Alt 
asyene" '' it is yourself (to answer)." There are hundreds of such riddles. 

The m'tnichiia points to the tusks depicted in the chinyago and tells the people, *' Long 
ago this used to be an elephant; look at the tusks." The hump at its back he tells them is 
the same as ching'undanf^unda which they will find farther along. 

They pass next to mbunda, the zebra; a pair, male and female, is always figured. 

*'Ajiji ngati mbunda ja mbvje AchUemalal Yasepe yekatol'^ 

"This one is it not the sebra of Mister Mlemala! everything (is) beautiful!" 

Sometimes a story is told to show that the zebra used to go to the sea to drink but see- 
ing the whale, he ran away and came to the country of the python. 
Then to m<o, the python; he sings: 

"Ana9aio kwajanjit yerere, ejal Yosepe yekalol" 

"Youpjrthon come and answer! all (is) beautiful!" 

At the crocodile, ngwena, he sings: 

*'Chengwena idamba, yerere! eija! akugona mungulugidu mesil'* 

"Mr Crocodile cleverness, he sleeps at the side of the water! " 

At rnwesi, the moon: 

*'Amwe»i ulambaf yerere! qafOmao!*' 

"You moon cleverness, !" 

Next, they come to wakolele ttkana, the people drunk with beer. Two men lie on the 
ground, feet to feet with nothing on; the pudenda are covered with bark-cloth and the 
whole of their bodies painted with earth and flour to look like two female figures in earth. 
The song is: 

"Wakoldevkana: kumble amwdU^ wakolele ukanal " 

"Drunk with beer: come and see the women, drunk with beer! " 

A moral is pointed: the disgrace to a woman who gets drunk, lies on the ground, and ex- 
poses her person. As the m^michUa makes these remarks, the figures breathe stertorously 
as a drunken woman would. He conducts the wali and all the other people past many of 
the other images such as chisui, ngaka, ndomondoj mbale, etc., and only stays at those he 
considers his own special inyago. The seven specially dealt with by Mlemala were as above 
together with mbalapi, the sable antelope: 
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** Anambalapi viamba^ yo^epe yekotol** 

"Youeable deceit, eveiything (is) lovely 1'' 

Next comes chambokoj the ferry. There is no image but two posts represent the ferry; 
the m^midiila stlands on one side of the two posts with his two assistants opposite him, one 
holding a bunch of leaves, the other a burning log: the first fans the log of the second, 
uang leaves as bellows, while the m^michila sings: 

*'Ngumbaf ngumba, kt^jikuiuta, ngyfnba!" 
"The female pudenda, where it pushes itself 1 " 

after which the wait one by one are pushed through between the two assistants. Chamboko 
signifies the passage from one part of the ceremony to another; here, from the inyago to 
diing*undang'unda. Kurjamboka » to cross a stream. 
As they reach (Mng'undang^unda the m^mUMUi sings: 

*^Chifi^^wkd(mg^unda naUlembile jingawe nguo jakupoehda iDoHambo!" 

'^ Cking^undang^unda I have marked out if it were calico distinctive of chiefs!" 

One of his assistants is told to go and get a pot of beer. When it is brought he sings: 

"Amwali, kamembe, nawila kunyuma!" 

''You girl, little fly, wash 3rour hands behind you!" 

This is the sign for the woman who volunteers for the service to the leader, to come for- 
ward, followed in turn, as each mwali is dealt with, by other women. The woman stands 
back to back with her mwali and they hold hands, while the m'michila comes and pours a 
little beer on their hands ; they make movements as of washing the hands and then separate, 
the woman rejoining the crowd, the boy standing to one side until all have performed the 
rite. This woman ever afterwards is treated by the mwali as his adopted sister. After this, 
each mkamiLsi takes his mwali into the bush near by and holding the boy's cloth over the 
lad's head, he waits there for the boy's relatives to come and redeem him with fees. It is a 
point of honor that as many relatives as possible shall turn out to show that the boy is much 
liked, this being, of course, so much the better for the mlcamTm who gets a present from each. 
The akamiisi then imcover the boys' faces and hand over the lads to their mothers who take 
them away to rest in the shelters. 

The m'michilay meantime, has withdrawn to his hut, where all the relatives later collect; 
he then comes out holding his '^ tail," singing: 

^'Kwende akajoje ukwananyere koga!" 
"Come and bathe those who love to bathe!" 

Each adopted sister or woman guardian takes her mwali brother on her back and carries 
him off to the stream to bathe. The woman sets her mwali down on the bank and then 
leans across his back while the m'michila comes along and dipping his '' tail " into the 
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stream, sprinkles the boy on the chest with the water. Then the positions are reversed and 
the woman receives the '' tail " on her chest, after which they plmige into the water and 
bathe, each pouring water over the other. The woman rubs the boy's back and he in turn 
shyly rubs the back of his woman guardian. Clothes are not removed. Everyone looks on* 
While this is going on, the m^michila and his assistants build a kind of fence across the 
return road; as the people start back, he sings: 

**Motowangu akusuma namsyene wakvmbamasokal" 

''Fire my they are buying I myself they give me the spirits!" 

that is '' everyone has got to buy from me the gifts I myself have from the spirits." As 
each woman comes up carrying her mwalif the mother runs out and makes a payment to 
the m^rmcMUi so that her son may be allowed to pass. The boys are carried back to the 
shelters where they rest. The mother of the leader cooks food into which the m^imchila 
puts medicine; he then gives some to each mwali to eat, after which they partake of the 
food prepared by their mothers, while the m'michila goes to the village for the beer drinking, 
returning in the afternoon. In the interval the dancing men dance chambay etc. 

Oil standing in separate basins on the ground has previously been prepared for anointing 
the wait. The m^nnchila takes each basin and passes it across the palm of his hand on which 
he has smeared medicine, each basin being set down on the ground again. Taking a sticky 
he smears it with medicine from his '^ tail," and he dips it into each basin. He then comes 
with his "tail" to detect any woman who may have had any sexual intercourse instead of 
remaining continent during the stay at Ndagaia. He dips his " tail " into each basin of 
oil in turn and holds it up for the oil to run off. If the oil runs off in a stream, the mother 
as she stands behind her basin of oil is welcomed as* a good mother; if the oil runs off drop 
by drop, " ndoK," the woman is laughed to scorn. Her basin is changed for that of another 
woman or her oil is thrown away and some from another basin is put in its place so that 
no harm shall result to the boy. 

The akamusi then take the boys into the bush near by. The magajaunsa dress is re- 
moved, the body anointed with the oil, and fresh bark-cloth dyed black is put on. Little 
bows and arrows are made of small branches and grass and with these the vxili shoot as 
they again enter Lupanda, putting the bows down on ddng^undang^unda to the trilling of 
all the women present. 

Inmiediately after this, the return is made to the village, just after sunset, the women 
having been busy gathering up all their belongings, while the boys were being anointed. 

Some of the assistants lead the procession, the wali following in single file, all much 
subdued and walking very slowly, dressed in the new bark-cloth round the loins, with 
many ropes of beads round the neck and body, a headband of bark, and down the back a 
string of beads to which is attached a tassel. Each carries in his hand a wand atbout five 
feet long, ngongoj with a pattern burned in the shaft and two rattles, maaewe, aflixed at the 
upper end. 
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While the wait thus march solemnly along shaking their wands, the assistants begin 

mudniE: 

*'Ku mlango ariwire!" 

" To the gate they have shutl " 

to which the wait reply: 

"Kuacwa kwakupital" 

''There is no place where to passi" 

The rrCmUMUi remains at Lupanda till everyone else has left; he then sets fire to the 
shelters and leaving without looking back, runs to overtake the procession and then leads 
it on towards the village still at a slow pace, while all around is a yelling crowd of delighted 
mothers and other relatives and the assistants and drununers, all singing and shouting. 

When the outskirts of the village are reached, the m'mtcAiZa halts and waits for the 
chief to come out and give them permission to enter. The chief brings calico which unrolled 
on the ground measures the length of the procession of toali. Headed now by their leader, 
the wdli walk over this calico, while the assistanfts roll it up behind them for the m'michUa, 
as it is part of his payment. Flour may be brought him at the same time, carried by the 
chief's wives. 

At an Unyago 1 witnessed at Kuminama's, the halt was called on the bank of a stream 
at the edge of the village where a bamboo arch had been erected. The arrival of Chief 
Malemya at this 'point with catico and flour was the sign for a demonstration by his young 
men who ran forward as if in battle, firing oS blank rounds from old Tower muskets and 
executing a kind of war dance. 

After the calico has been handed over, the chief returns to his kraal and the procession 
continues into the village, across the village open efpace to the fence roimd the chief's house. 
There, the wall enter by a gateway and disperse over the courtyard where they find 
their sleeping-mats laid out ready for them by their mothers. The m^michita lays his 
^' tail " on the leader's mat to bring good luck thenceforth. With Mlemala, there is 
no further part for the toalij but in some cases they are called upon by the chief to give an 
exhibition of their dancing and drumming. The wait sleep that night in the kraal and 
disperse the following day. 

In the morning, the m^mchila takes his '^ tail " and a stirring stick made from a millet 
stalk with the roots on it, and strikes the groimd at points in a row in front of the chief's 
house. Here the pots of beer which have been prepared are placed in rows, those chosen 
by the chief and those chosen by the m^michila, and drinking conmiences. The m'mickilaf 
before he joins in, takes the wait to an ash-heap in the village and there sprinkles them with 
medicine from a grain-mortar after which they go with their cJcamusi behind a house and 
change into new cloths. They then go and salute the chief by clapping their hands and 
depart to their villages, duly initiated and somewhat subdued by what they have been 
through. Their new names as ** men " may be given them by the akamusi either at Lupanda 
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or after the return to the village. The boys often wear all their beadwork and new cloth 
for several days; after canying their ngonQO for a similar period, they give them up to 
then: akamusi. Together they go into the bush where they break up their wands and put 
them either into a pit or in the forked branch of a tree. Before the m^michUa leaves, he 
brings to the chief all his takings and these are divided between them. 

Mention has been made above of the inyago and it now remains to consider these more 
fully. The figures vary in subject, in number and in arrangement. At the ceremony at 
Kuminama's, the following were arranged in a long line b^inning with the whale and 
ending with the python before ching'undang'unga (PI. X, fig. 2). 

1. Nalumgiam the whale (PL XI, fig. 7). 

2. Ngwena the crocodile (PI. XII, fig. 1). 

3. Chi9ui the leopard (PI. XII, fig. 3). 

4. Mbunda the sebra (PI. X, fig. 6). 

5. Ngaka the scaly anteater (PI. XII, fig. 2). 

6. Ndomondo the hippopotamus (PI. XII, fig. 4). 

7. Kanga (nakangat) (PI. X, fig. 5). 

8. Mbalapi the sable antelope (PI. XI, fig. 3). 

9. Wakangwe wa Aihmu^HUala the woman dead in child-birth (PI. XIII, fig. 2). 

10. Lyuwa the sun (PI. XI, fig. 4). 

11. Likoloto the scorpion (PI. XII, fig. 6). 

12. Mbale the plate (PI. XI, fig. 6). 

13. Likamambo a kind of cloth (PI. XI, fig. 5). 

14. Njasi the lightning^Iizard (PI. XIII, fig. 4). 

15. Sakaia the iguana (PI. XII, fig. 5). 

16. Mundu the man (PI. XIII, fig. 1). 

17. Liguluwe the wild pig (PI. XI, fig. 1). 

18. Sungvla the hare (PI. XI, fig. H). 

19. Sato the python (PI. XIII, fig. 3). 

Beside these, Nyaaa, the lake, nearly always appears ; ^ Mwesij the moon, the drunken 
women, and certain animals may be represented, and in addition, chiuta, ''the dwelling 
place of all the old spirits." Each particular m^michila has his favorite figures about 
which he edngs, always conunenciog, however, with the whale. 

Heproduced here is the series of inyago at Kuminama's village sketched at the time of 
my visit. It seems probable that originally the same set of figures was always reproduced. 
It is hard to trace their significance with any certainty. Natives aver that they are made 
^^ for instructional pxuposes. '' The animals are made so that the boys may recognize 
.lli||^ Mme of the other figures have reference to customs." They deny the more in* 

^ ^"^ initiatioii ceremony for boys among the Yao of Nsrasaland/ op. dt., Fl. Ill, 
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teresting possibility of a totemic origin and it is, of course, true that at the present time 
the Yao have few clan names referring to animals and practically no clan food taboo. 

At Mkangula's village in September 1913, I saw the inyago figures being made. The 
long grass was cleared away and the earth hoed up into heaps, roughly of the shape and 
size of the figures to be made. A number of women were employed cairying water from the 
stream with which the mounds were well moistened and moulded into more definite form. 
The outlines of the figures were then drawn in, all by one oldish man, with flour smeared 
on by hand. In drawing nalumgwm, it was interesting to note how the efforts to keep to 
symmetry failed. 

Of ngwenaj chisui^ ngaka^ ndamondo, nibalapi, sakata, liguLuwej sato^ I have little to 
add; the wali are told of their habits, whether they are good to eat, whether they are 
dangerous, etc. ; and all the stories about them. Mhunda, the zebra, is always represented 
in duplicate for some unknown reason. Sungvla is pointed out in reference to a story the 
boys have been told at Ndagala, namely, that the hare is good to eat but they must not 
eat it till after they are married and their wives have borne children; otherwise they will 
be childless. The superstitition regarding the hare is mentioned elsewhere. Njasi is the 
hypothetical lizard-like animal which lives above the clouds and is seen as lightning. lAkor 
mambo is a cloth which the Yao used to wear. In the presence of his chief, a man must not 
throw a fold over his shoulder. MhdUy the plate, refers to the chief's plate from which he 
eats. lAkoloto: It is said that the old people used to eat scorpions and the people of Man- 
goche, Amangoche Yao, used to call the Amachinga Yao the *'Makolokoto eaters.'' Lyuwa 
is the sun, the giver of daytime. Wakangwe is a representation of a pregnant woman who 
has died undelivered because her husband was tmfaithful. This is a well recognized super- 
stition and one among others of equal moral value, inculcated into the youths during their 
stay at Ndagaia. Though rough, waJcongwe is a veiy realistic figure. The woman is evi- 
dently lying down, as one hand supports the head, the other hand grasps the thigh as if 
she were in pain; the breasts are made large and the figure being in relief, the prominent 
abdomen, and expanded imibilicus are noticeable features. The face and pudenda are 
modelled in clay and superimposed on the earth figure; a maize cob stalk is placed in the 
nose to counterpart the nose-button worn by women. 

In contradiction to wakongwe, mundu is sjmoibolic of the man who has led a proper 
life and is blessied with a child. The child is shown on one side. On his other side is seen a 
conventional illustration of a spear, possibly to indicate that the figure is that of a man. 
I am not very sure about Kanga; it may be meant for nakangaj the woman who oflKciates 
at Litiwo; there is nothing about the figure to suggest a woman and I could learn nothing 
concerning it. 

Nalumgumi: There appears to be some difference of opinion about this animal. For- 
merly I accepted the translation given by Scott,^ namely, the whale. Others have supposed 

^ David Clement Soott, 'A pydopaedio dictionary of the Mang'anja Language/ Edinburgh, 1892, p. 421. 
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that the word refers to some large animal which lived or may still live in the big lakes. 
The older natives say of nalumgumi that '' it lived in the big sea at Zanzibar. It would 
come and lie on the surface of the water, maybe near a village; then the people would go 
down and cut lumps of meat o£F without its knowledge; the wounds healed up immediately. 
Meat from different parts differed; some was nasty to taste. It was a very large animal 
indeed and never lived in the lakes." They distinguish it from Kporo of the Anyanja which 
was ''bigger than a hippopotamus but not so big as nalumgund, lived in the lakes of Nya- 
salandy in the deep parts as at Tunde on Lake Chilwa; was very fierce and killed the hippo- 
potamus; would upset canoes. There are no more Kporo but probably there might be." 
One of my informants, a man of forty, said his father had been told of them by his father, 
but he had never seen them. At the present time, other natives say that the ncdumgurni 
used to hve in the lakes but they seem really to refer to liporo and I think looseness of 
speech only accoimts for the idea that the word refers to anything but the whale. Hether- 
wick translates nalumgumi as a large fish figuring in the initiation ceremonies,^ a poor 
description, since it always has four limbs. The word nalumgumi meaning a whale, occurs 
among the Mchiwambo people who live at Quilimane. These people do not make any 
figures on the groimd at their circumcision ceremonies but it is interesting to note that 
their wali carry staffs similar to the ngongo on their return to the village. I think, there- 
fore, there can be little doubt that the word refers to the whale which was probably well 
known to the Yao before they migrated so far inland as Nyasaland. Whether the word 
was adopted or not in these parts in the past and used for some indigenous animal now 
extinct, one cannot be quite sure, but I think it is improbable; I believe the confusion 
with liporo is of quite recent date. Liporo itself appears to have been some large mammal 
of the hippopotamus type, extinct probably for some time. The stories of liporo resemble 
those of the monster of Lake Ngami and are not without interest. The most weighty 
evidence against the animal now depicted at the Unyago and called nalumgumi being a 
whale, is found in the representations themselves. It has a neck with a knob at the 
junction of the head with the body and a second knob at the junction of the body, tail 
and hind limbs; the tail is weU marked. The '' webbing " between the limbs is, I think, 
a means of finishing the figure and is not supposed to represent some anatomical feature of 
the beast. The same is, I think, true of the markings, lines, dots, etc., which are piuely 
decorative. Reference has already been made to its tusks. The little mounds on either 
side of the body of the animal, on one side within the ''webbing/' are spoken of as the 
" little hills " and are not suggested breasts as one might imagine. The hollows have no 
significance according to my informers except that they are where the m^michUa stands; 
the mark which looks like a native hoe, I believe, is meant to represent the hoe which has 
been used in making the figures. 

Chinyasa, the lake: the photograph in the article by Dr. Davey and myself of Nyasa^ 

» Op. cit., p. 260. « Op. cit, PL III, fig. 2. 
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gives an excellent idea of the average figure; it is circular in plan, often with a little hillock 
in the centre known as katumbi kangongoU^ " the hill of debt/' and disposed in the quadrants 
are four depressions. 

When the wait are introduced to CkinyaMj they stand round in a circle while the 
m^ndcMla stands in one of the depressions with perhaps two of his assistants in others. 
The m^micMla sings: 

"Nyam kusyungvla chinapagwUe mwanaehe ningawUe kwUambo, amaol 
''The lake enormous was I bom child I would have died on the idain, mother I " 
Ningaurile ningawUel" 
or 

''I have lived by the great lake all my life; I should have died in the plains." 

while all three make movements as of paddling a canoe. The depressions are said to rep- 
resent canoes. I believe this is the recognized form but I have also seen an oblong figure 
with two outlines of unmistakable canoes. Chinyasa is usually found near nalumgumi. 

ChivJta^ when represented, stands beyond mlmnAa. It consists of two trenches at ri^t 
angles forming a cross, which are covered over with logs and earth and the whole outlined 
with flour in a decorative pattern. The end of one limb of the cross is left open and round 
this opening a screen of grass is made. As the xDoli approach ChitUa, some of the assistants 
or akarnusi descend into the trenches for the ceremony. The m^michila takes up his stand 
at the centre of the cross and sings: 

''CAftito, amaOf kwalde diiuial" 
^'Ckiuta, mother, come see chiuial*' 

Then as everyone says '^Listen, listen! " crying is heard ^'coming out of the bowels of the 
earth," followed by drumming and the sin^ng of the chindimba songs (sometimes mkonde 
or imeche) ; a horn is sometimes heard as well as hdvlutaj trilling with the tongue against 
the lips. Chiuta is called '^ the restiog place of all departed spirits " and the sotmds are said 
to be the echoes of their doings. The word is not met with elsewhere among the Yao, 
although it occurs in the Chinyanja and in other languages of this country with the mean- 
ing " the heavens." 

Chiwuta is said by Hetherwick ^ to be '^ a laige fish that forms one of the pictures at 
the Unyago" but I have never seen it or heard of it, and I am doubtful of the correctness 
of the statement. 

Ching^undang^unda: Dr. Davey's photograph* is an excellent reproduction of this 
figure, which consists of a mound of earth flattened on the top, and decorated with geometric 
patterns in flour which extend to the groimd. In the centre and at the four comers, so to 
speak, are implanted billets of wood with decorative lines and dots in black and red on the 
white wood (PI. X, figs. 1, 2). The billets are three inches in diameter and project twelve 
to fifteen inches above the ground. 

> Handbook of the Yao language, op. dt, p. 141. * Op. dt, Fl. Ill, fig. 3. 
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The actual meaning of this figure it is very difficult to ascertain. It may be referred 
to as '^ the little hill of debt " signifying, I believe, an idea that eveiyone owes a debt to his 
Unyago, to his progenitors, and to his own future progeny. It is the spot where medicine 
has been buried to insure the Unyago success, and may be looked upon as the keystone of 
the ceremonies which take place at Lupanda. The derivation of the word is probably from 
kur^mga, '^ to heap up earth into a moimd,'' or maybe from ku^nda^ ^* to teach children 
manners," but it is uncertain as the word is variously spelled; the spelling I have given 
follows the pronunciation of the old people. 

Lupanda: This consists of a mound of earth closely resembling ching^undang^unda 
in shape and decoration with similar wooden billets at the base, while on the top is often 
planted a branch from a tree (PL X, figs. 3, 4). The word is derived from the verb kurpanda, 
" to plant '' and signifies the place which the m^michUa marks for the ceremonies to take 
place. 

Reference has abeady been made to the assistants of the m'lmchiia. The chief assistant 
has been already mentioned; some three or four others who aid him are friends of the 
m^michila from his own village. They participate at the essential moments of the cere- 
monies, singing, drumming, or dancing, and together with some of the akamusif take 
part in chiuta. Beside these, there are regular bands of trained drummers and dancers 
who attend Lupanda and dance in the village in the morning and at Lupanda in the after- 
noon of the day of return. They usually dance cAam&a and 8anje. They are men who come 
for the fun of the thing and, of course, may gain a good deal from presents. On so important 
an occasion, there is much criticism of their performance. Should one of them not dance 
well enough to please the old people, they may call out, 'Tluck off his feathersi'' and 
the unlucky fellow has all his dancing kit and any clothes beside stripped off and he is 
driven forth naked, the laughing stock of the crowd. 

Ckipuiu: The initiation ceremony for girls is on lines veiy similar to the boys' ceremony. 
The age at which the girls take part is from about ten to fourteen years, though lately they 
have been much younger on the whole, in consequence of the older people's wishes that 
their children shall b^iefit from its instruction before they come under civilizing influ- 
ences and the recently introduced mission teaching. 

When a number of ^Is have reached the proper age in a village or group of villages, 
as with the bojrs, the chief is approached and he arranges a date for the ceremony during 
the same season as Lupanda and for similar reasons. 

The woman corresponding to the m^michila who arranges everything is called mteresi. 
Each girl mwali about to be initiated is looked after by a woman, her n^musi. 

The girls, their guardians, and the mistress of the ceremonies, together with the inhabit- 
ants of the villages adjourn, as in the case of Lupanda, to a spot some little distance from the 
main village, called Chiputu. Here grass shelters have been erected beforehand and food 
has been collected. 
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The evening of the first day is called lyuwa lya nuUcunamif or " the day of singing/' as 
singing is kept up far into the night, but the exact significance of the word likunami I 
have been unable to find out. 

The second day is spoken of as lyuwa lya manawa^ ^^ the day of washing of hands/' 
{kunawa^ '^ to wash the hands '') when the wali are specially instructed as to the neces- 
sities of washing hands before preparing food, etc.; precept is followed by practice. 
The night is spent quietly; for this day's proceedings few people probably will have 
remained. 

On the third day, however, they come back again from their villages in crowds to wit- 
ness the performance of usamej lyuwa lya uaame, ^^ the day of house moving " {kusama, 
** to change one's abode, canying goods and chattels with one "). A representation is given 
of an onslaught on a village by enemies and all pretend to run away carrying their worldly 
goods with them. The part of the attackers is played by a number of women who, armed 
with guns and having donned belts and powder horns, rush in on the crowd from the bush 
and make prisoners of all they can catch. The men are put in miniature slave-sticks; 
women who are seen trying to run off with a child on the back, one round the neck and one 
on each hip, are driven as prisoners into a group. When all the noise and fun are over, the 
prisoners are released. This is often followed by a mock trial. Two women dressed up to 
impersonate chiefs of rival tribes, argue an old, imaginary quarrel, usually pretending that 
there has been a raid by one party on an ivoiy caravan going to the coast, with stealing of 
the ivory, while the other party in revenge has caught and killed some of the people belong- 
ing to the first mentioned. The thing may be kept up for an hour with much talking and 
great zest, all those taking part being women. Finally each party agrees to give compensa- 
tion for the damage done; each presents the other with bundles of sugar cane, and friend- 
ship b reestablished. That night, everyone again rests quietly. 

The fourth day is known as lyuwa lya kusyunga (kusyunga, '^ to go round about," re- 
ferring to the dancing which goes on). Dancing takes place during the day and also the 
ceremony of Lukwi to be referred to later. One of the favorite songs sung this day runs as 
follows: 

*' Ndembo'ji mkamba'yoiyo aninde mwana mkongwe^ya, amao! ambasango uganjananef '' 
''(Tusk this) a present don't give me free wait for me little girl, dear me I and we'll have 
some fun together I " 

On the fifth day, return is made to the villages. The girl wall attended constantly by 
their akamrm then live together for the period of instruction in huts in a special enclosure 
in the. chief's village or in similar enclosures in a number of villages. The wali may go out 
into the village but must go about with bowed head and look no man in the face; they wear 
bark-cloth called liwiko and should they meet anyone, they must puU over their faces the 
kind of hood with which their garments are provided. They may not share food with out- 
siders. If they did so, the latter would sicken with a disease called chiunibdu. 
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The wall thus remain for about a month under the care of their guardians^ during which 
time they receive most valuable instruction as to their behavior to others, esfpecially to 
their elders and to members of the opposite sex. Their faults are brought home to them 
and many little pieces of advice given. They are taught the household duties which will 
be their lot thenceforth and they are forewarned of approaching puberty and what it 
means to them. 

During this period their child*names are not used and until their new names are as- 
signed to them, they are called after birds and animals, generally some of the smaller animals 
e.g. Anyingalwe (myingdkoe » the shrew rat), Alitawala {litavxda = a big species of rat), 
Analyelye (nyalyelye = the shrew). I have been unable to ascertain whether these have 
any totemistic significance. 

The girls are usually given a fright to impress on them the danger of lions; one night 
an imitation of a lion approaching their enclosure is made when all is dark; then all of a 
sudden one of the akamusi armed with big thorns instead of claws will spring upon one 
of the girls, generally picking out the worst behaved. 

When the term of instruction is completed, they again adjourn to Chiputu for two days 
where Unyago is danced on the first night by women, on the second night by men. The 
first day is spent by a party of men and women in the bush, preparing figures of animals and 
their dress for the dance. The women wear a small garment of bark-oloth called matctka- 
gaiula, a word which literally means '' buttocks of a frog '' but which is used with the mean- 
ing of trousers and refers in this case to the fact that the bark-cloth is sewn round the upper 
part of each thigh into a garment like a pair of knickerbockers. Roimd the abdomen and 
chest are worn bands made of short pieces of small, decorticated millet stalks; similar 
bands are worn on the legs and arms, two on each thigh, two on the 1^, one at the wrist, 
below the elbow, and one round the upper arm. In the dark these give the body the ap- 
pearance of being painted in alternate bands of black and white. They also wear a head- 
dress of the same material. 

On the first evening of the return to Chiputu, this party of women appears after dark; 
they dance in a row, advancing and retiring in step, swinging their arms and moving their 
bodies to exclamations of Birdil BirdU Other women dress up as men, wearing long beards 
made of likanga, a kind of fibre plant. 

The second night, the representations of animals made of grass and bamboo frame- 
work supported by men appear, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and various antelopes being 
the conmion figures, also the zebra made of painted bark cloth. These animal figures are 
similar to the vinyao or zinyao of the Anyanja and to those of the Awisa,^ but the saruMma 
is unknown among the Yao. 

During all these presentations at Ckipviu, the wall seated on mats are the chief specta- 
tors and are duly frightened by the performances of the last two days. 

^ Stannus, ' Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa,' op. dt., p. 29S. 
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The following moming at dawn, each guardian washes her ward, anoints her from head 
to foot with oil and puts on her body new calico, ropes of beads being worn round the neck, 
and on the head a little bark-cloth cap fringed with beadscalled chivxila. At a given signal, 
each guardian picks up her ward on her shoulders and pretends to run away with her to 
her own village. This is the signal for the fathers of the girls to run up and redeem their 
children by making presents to the guardians. Each mwali is given her new name by her 
guardian, often the guardian's own or that of the girl's grandmother. The girls are then set 
down again, a procession is formed and all return to the village, with great rejoicing, as in 
the case of the boys. The girls then disperse and go back to live with their mothers or 
grandmothers. The voali may be made to give an exhibition of their dancing; they dance 
ch4miba. 

On the occasion of the first visit to ChiputUf as a kind of accessoiy, there is a ceremony 
for young married men which forms, as mentioned elsewhere, the second part of their ini- 
tiation cer^nonies or Unyago. 

It is known as KtUukwi and is a kind of test of manhood. It was formerly considered as 
important as Lupandaf but now, I think, the last Kvlukwi has been performed; for the 
young men of the present day, largely emancipated from chief-rule and freed from the ties 
of tribal custom, care less and less for their old method of up-bringing. 

When Chijmta is about to take place, any yoimg newly married men whose wives have 
not become pregnaut are pressed to go to their second ceremony. The wife may ask some 
woman friend to act as his guardian or some woman may volunteer for the service. Often 
the yoimg fellow will make pretence of not wanting to go; he may be chased and caught, 
and with his hands tied behind his back, wearing bark-cloth, he is conducted to the cere- 
mony by other men. 

Each young man is attended by a woman guardian and during the first visit to Chiputu, 
they sleep in two rows of grass sheds facing each other, the women in one line, the young 
men in the other hne, each facing his woman guardian, with fires in the free-way between 
the two rows of huts. Or they may sleep in one big grass shed, each woman guardian next 
to the young man she attends, and so in pairs all down both sides of the grass shed, the 
fires being made in the middle. The young men have to pay for a share in the food and beer 
made for Chiputu, but each guardian cooks for her man. 

On the afternoon of lyuwa lya kusyunga, the yoimg men are taken off to a place 
in the bush perhaps a quarter to one mile away from Chipuiu, hu4vkm '' to Ivkwi '' as 
is said. 

Here they are formed into a semi-cirele of f rcmi half a dozen to ten or twenty of them, 
each with his guardian and a crowd of the grown-up population from the village in attend- 
ance. Good advice is given them as to their behavior, especially in r^ard to their wives 
and mothers-in-law. Anyone who has any particularly bad trait is sure to hear of it now, 
the mother or father of the young man having arranged that it shall be brought up. The 
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woman guardian shows to her man red and white beads in her hand and tells him that 
white indicates health while red means sickness, thereby pointing out to him their deep- 
rooted beliefs in the diseases associated with intercourse or association with womien during 
menstruation. 

Then follows a test of manhood. The women guardians put little pieces of stick 
(lukun » sticks or firewood) on their heads and sing: 

"Nffompe mkwangu lukwilwa nmiku'chamtmo liu! " 

''I must give my wife (when sick) firewood of the yimuA^ although it gives lots of ashes I" 

What is meant is that when his wife is ill, the husband should fetch the firewood even though 
he does not know which woods give least ash; the msuku tree gives many ashes. The 
little piece of wood a few inches long with a notch in the middle is then handed to the young 
man by his guardian. He places it on the ground in front of him, kneels down, and with 
a small axe he attempts to divide the stick at the notch. If he is successful, he is greeted 
with cheers, clapping, and much rejoicing. By proving his power to hit straight, he has 
also established his manhood; it is prophesied that he will soon have children. Should he 
miss through nervousness, shouts of derision welcome him and his guardian shows her 
di3gust with his performance. If he is a young fellow well-liked in his village, he may be 
allowed to make a second attempt. After this ceremony, each couple bathes each other in 
their shelters by pouring water over the head and body without removing the clothes, thus 
making brotherhood. Forever after the man must treat this woman with great respect, 
must not address her for some time, and then only after making her a small present. 

The woman guardian picks up the two pieces of the broken lukwi and on the morning 
before they all leave ChipatUj the mother or sister of the young man gives her a string of 
red or white beads saying, " These are to bind up the bundle of wood." The man's guardian 
binds up the pieces of wood with the beads and ^ves it to her man. When they have re- 
turned to the village, they go to the young man's wife and he presents them to her. The 
guardian, however, steps in and slips off the beads which she keeps, while the wife, pleased 
at her husband's success, drops the two pieces of wood into the fire. 

During the weeks that the girl wali remain xmder instruction in the village, those young 
men who have been kuAvkwi sleep in one big enclosure away from their wives and do not 
cohabit imtil after the second return from Chipuiu is made. 

Another kuAvkwi test sometimes, I believe, introduced into Yao ceremonies but really 
one practiced by the Mpotola people and not proper to the Yao, is as follows: 

The guardian lies on the ground, wearing a small loin-cloth, and holding beads in her 
clenched hands, red in one, white in the other. Her man standing at her feet, bends over 
her and projects saliva on to her abdomen through a rolled up leaf held between his lips, at 
the same time choosing one of her hands. If he chooses the hand containing the white 
beads, he is hailed with delight as a man indeed, but should he choose the hand containing 
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the red beads, he is jeered at and laughed to scorn. In this case, the white beads are held to 
indicate semen, the red beads menstrual blood. 

Litiwo: This ceremony is enacted at the time when a yotmg married woman quickens 
with her first child. Litiwo (kurtiwaf to plait) refers to the plaited cord put roimd the 
woman's neck. The woman and her husband both are present, and in addition, only 
women, possibly with their babies. 

For the man, LiHvH) is looked upon as the third or completing ceremony of his Unyago. 
He must have been to Lupanda and Chvpubi^ otherwise he cannot be admitted to Litiwo. 
If, however, the husband is not eligible, some other man who has completed his Unyago, 
is married, and has children, may act as proxy to a woman at Litiwo. 

In every district there is generally some woman who arranges and conducts the cere- 
mony. She is called noton^ra; naturally , no European has been present at Zitrux) but my in- 
formation was gained from Euliati, a woman who for years acted as nakanga in the villages 
round Malemya's kraal, and Chilandana, her old mother who had acted in the same capacity 
before her and who had come from the old Machinga country where her mother in turn had 
been a weU-known nakanga. 

When a woman quickens with child for the first time, her women-folk visit the local 
nakanga, saying, '' We are going to shave so and so (naming the woman) and to get bananas. 
Tomorrow, we start pounding flour. In three days we shall be ready, and you will come 
over to arrange things." At the appointed time, the nakanga haviag partaken of food eariy 
because she wiU not eat for the rest of the day, goes out of the village to some spot a half- 
mile away in the bush and there sees that all preparations are made and sufficient food 
collected. The food is supplied by the mothers of the man and woman, and consists essen- 
tially of beans (rijama and ngunde), porridge, sugar^^sane, and bananas, but no beer. 

All being ready, a procession in single file leaves the village for the appointed place, the 
woman's sponsor leading, the .woman followed by the husband and his sponsor (a woman), 
and the married women assembled from nearby villages. The sponsor is known as mkamusi 
or alombwe. Neither mkaniTm nor nakanga may have sexual relations with their husbands 
till after the birth of the child. The woman wears bark-cloth stained black, but may wear 
blue cloth on returning to the village, while her husband is decked out in his finest cloths 
and ornaments. They have partaken of food early in the day as they fast until the next 
day. 

Arrived at the place, the man and woman take up their positions on mats separated from 
each other by some twenty or thirty paces, each with his mkamusi. The man's mkamusi 
sits on the same mat with him and never leaves him throughout the ceremony. The woman 
preserves a dignified quiet but the man is expected to make the most of himself sitting 
with hands on hips, and di^laying his fine clothes worn after the fashion of a chief. 

While all the assembled crowd of women sit roimd in a semi-circle, the nakanga com- 
mences the proceedings, singing a number of songs to the woman and the man in turn, 
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the other women joining in the refrain. A number of these songs are here given but each 
nakanga has her own favorites which she sings. They are only sung at Litiwo. 

AlUetef lisinjeni: alUete lidnjeni; Chorus Mbiranjirani. 
Now you are ducking before la3dng an egg. Be content then, you must not be running about 
anymore: (Chorus) Call her back for me. 

Kurietera, ** to cluck as a hen " comes from tet tef the sound of the hen. Another song is: 

Atetereje atob te. Chorus Atetereje. 
You must duck, cluck, duck, little mouse. 

A set of songs sung by Euliati are as follows: 

1. Mtwe ngtdwala, kumalembe; amao! 

I have a headache, surely; oh dear me! 

2. Jogolo, jagolOf chemwalif kuutuka mwanyama! 

Startled (Uke a rabbit), little girl running like a wild animal. 

3. Asungula'wa walapire vlamba! 

The rabbit they praise for its cleverness I 

Kvfmkamvla ngclokoioio kundemba ilembal 

He caught (the name of a little bird) and cut his hair in the ikmba fashion! 

4. Uneji ndiri jua nUima; ndiganile, Chenjerero apitet 

I have a good heart: I am contented, Chenjerero has gone! 

Ajigere makwatagao, amao! achamaol 

He has taken away all his dancing things, dear me! oh dear me! 

5. Wakwambaga^wala, leerel nawe atulanjire twalolel 

Those who are speaking (an exclamation) show us that we may see! 

Mlasi vgwile mbungo, teiemera^ chikata, ngolektoe, vKijoje; ngolengolekwe wajojel 

The bamboo has fallen with the wind, they shivered with fear (an alluvial plain), (a thing 

which is stuck) (well-dressed). 

In native songs, full poetical license is indulged in and it is often difficult to give exact 
translations of them. The first has reference to the woman making a fuss because she feels 
ill with her pregnancy; this she is not supposed to do. Number 2 refers to the fact that 
she has a new experience which may cause her to be startled, but she need not fear. In 
number 3, ngolokototo is a bird which has a mark running back on either side of the mid- 
line of the crown of its head, resembling a method of hair dressing wherein two bands are 
i^ved from front to back parallel to the mid-line. Chenjerero (number 4) is the name of 
a man but this reference is apparently now without point. Number 5 is sung by the nakanga 
when she hears murmurs of others in the crowd starting to sing other songs; she intimates, 
** Here are we singing, let us hear you others who wanted to sing; you are probably afraid 
now." In the latter part of this song, words are made use of which have a slang meaning 
known only to women. Chikata is a woman's slang word for the female pudenda; ngoUko, 
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when in child-birth there is delay in deliveiy it is said of the woman '^Akolekwe/* ''she 
is stuck/' from hvrkolekiwa '' to be suspendedy to be caught by a thorn''; VHxjqje, wdl 
dressed, is a slang exclamation meaning '' eveiything, eveiything is out! " The verse 
refers, of course, as all obstetricians will recognize, to the moment of crowning of the 
oncoming head during parturition when it appears to be stuck; then suddenly it slips 
over the perineum and " everything, everything is out/' 

The nakanga now gives way to the songs of the other women. In different districts 
different versions of the songs are sung, but the other women will quicklypick up the re- 
frain of the song sung by a woman who has come in from some distance. 

After these songs, the nakanga instructs the woman and her husband in the care they 
must take until after the child is bom. Macdonald says, speaking of the instructions 
''but of the quality, we prefer to be silent." ^ What a pity he allows no one else to judge! 

The woman is especially cautioned against sitting with her l^;s crossed; they must be 
kept apart lest the child in her womb be suffocated. She is also told many useful things 
concerning her pr^^nancy and confinement. The husband is cautioned to cease inter- 
course with his wife or if he has intercourse, his wife may not lie on her back, lest the child 
be injured. 

While this instruction is going on, all the assembled women cook and eat the feast 
which has been made for them. When all has been said, the nakanga anoints the man with 
castor oil, which has in the meantime been warmed, and ties round the neck of the woman 
the liHwOy a cord made of plaited bark-cloth with a tassel in front; at the base of the tassd 
white beads are strung for good luck, and at the end of the tassel, red beads are affixed, 
having i^ymbolic reference to the haemorrhage at the time of childbirth. The woman wears 
only a strip of calico of two hands breadth called nUetu. She is anointed on the head, body, 
and limbs. 

The tying of the litiwo is the sign for dancing to b^in. It is a dance in which women try 
to excel one another. They come with all their tattoo marks on buttocks, thighs, and ab- 
domen renovated; they wear diaper-fashion a narrow strip of cloth, always black in color, 
and rotmd their bodies numerous strings of beads. With the beginning of the dancing, 
their other clothes are thrown off and practically naked, they vie with one other in exhibit- 
ing their charms and skill in dancing, which afterwards becomes the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the women onlookers. " So and so is really too old and skinny for such 
exhibition," and " So and so has buttocks as flat as a wall," while "Such and such a one is 
fat and beautiful and dances wonderfully, with such abandon,'' etc. In front of the woman 
is set a wooden plate, in front of the man a mat, and on these are thrown donations by 
the dancers and onlookers, consisting of beads etc., or nowadays pennies and small silver 
coins to help to pay the expenses of the entertainment and, in the woman's case, to buy 
medicine which may be necessary should the baby fall ill. When the wedded couple are 

^ Afiicana, op. dt., vol. 1, p. 129. 
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generous and popular, the donations may mount up to a useful sum. Dancing goes on late 
into the afternoon when all return to the village. 

The man may not speak to his guardian again until after the birth of the child. The 
two women guardians, the mkamusi and the nakanga, as a rule cease sexual intercourse with 
their husbands during the same period or, at all events, dining the last month before the 
birth of the child. 

The child bom of a woman who has not gone through lAHwo is buried alive. 

Chieftainship. The Yao when they migrated to their present countiy were headed by 
a number of their chiefs. These eventually settled in different areas adjacent to one another, 
each ruling over a considerable tract of country. The chief was supported by a number 
of headmen, each of whom looked after a village; the chiefs and headmen in turn being 
assisted by the village elders. 

Often among a chief's counselors one found a number of his relatives, and sons and 
brothers were often made headmen. A man assuming chieftainship often had to dispose 
of a brother of whom he was afraid. 

Chieftainship is hereditary, the chief's name being passed on to each successor. Succes- 
sion is to eldest son of the eldest sister or a son of some other sister. Failing these, it passes 
to a grand-nephew. If there is no acceptable adult nephew, a full brother may succeed. 

Macdonald's account of the Malemya's succession^ is, I believe, incorrect. The old 
Malemya (Nalutumbo) was succeeded according to custom by his nephew, Easabola who, 
as Malemya, was called Ndalama. Eumtaja was not a younger brother of Nalutumbo or 
Easobola, but a cousin of the latter. Ndalama was succeeded by a nephew, not the eldest 
but the second son of a sister, the eldest having already succeeded to the chieftainship of 
Eimitaja was therefore ineligible. The present Malemya will be succeeded by a grand- 
nephew, the son of a daughter of his eldest sister, his sister having no sons. 

A successor inherited all the wives and slaves of the deceased chief and all his goods 
and chattels, guns, ivory and gardens. Any small possessions might be divided among the 
deceased's children and in the case of guns, those who had always used them often laid 
claims not to be separated from their weapons; these claims were often allowed by the 
new chief. 

In the same way, any ordinaiy man's successor is his nephew, the son of a aster, who 
inherits all goods and chattels and slave wives, but not f re&-bom wives, nor gardens, which 
go to the free wives. Stock is generally divided among the children. 

Before 1891, when a British Protectorate was formally declared over Nyasaland, each 
chief ruled supreme. He was consulted as to the dates for Unyago; he directed the har- 
vesting, etc. ; he proclaimed war and generally was paramount among his people. It will 
be seen, therefore, that he was a busy man, but he received no direct remuneration. His 
wealth consisted of slaves and ivory. Slaves he obtained in warfare and as blood money, 

^ Op. cit, vol. 1, p. 190. 
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ivoiy by his own himtmg parties or as a kind of tithe on other hunting expeditions. The 
ground tusk, i.e. the tusk on the side on which the elephant falls when killed, was the chief's 
share. In the same way, the hind leg on the ground side of any game animal killed was sent 
to the chief. He took a share of the spoils of war and most of his people yearly gave him 
either service in building houses, etc., or kind in the form of foodnstuffs, but he enforced 
no service and levied no tax, except for the making of a new burial place.^ New settlers 
in his village were expected to invite him to drink beer made with their first crops. 

In return, he always provided clotii to invest the body of the dead. He also made pres- 
ents at the time of Unyago.^ 

A chief's life, therefore, may not be '' all beer and skittles," though he consumes a 
good deal of the former and a kind of skittles' was a favorite pastime of one of the 
Malemyas. A saying embodying this idea was used when pleading for a man who had 
committed adultery with his chief's wife '' one who carries a tortoise (on a string over his 
back) is likely to get his clothes soiled "; a man has to put up with the troubles his belong- 
ings bring him. So a chief must bear with his own people who do wrong. 

Ample opportunity for exercising such forbearance was provided, since the chief was 
formerly the adjudicator of all disputes and diefpenser of justice in all crimes. The headman 
did the same in a smaller way but appeal could always be made to the chief. Cases were 
heard by the chief sitting in council. He and his headmen and elders would assemble in 
the village open space and here cases were stated, often at great length. 

Each party to the case would employ some man well known for his powers of oratory 
as leading counsel. The speaker for the plaintiff would start proceedings by a recital of all 
the evidence he could collect. After him would follow innumerable speakers, whether 
actual witnesses or not, each telling as good a stoiy as he could, and the defendant's case 
would then be put by his representatives. There was no cross-examination but at the end, 
a summary was made and judgment given. A chief often took the advice of some one of 
his old mesa whom he trusted.^ The chief received no payment for his services, except in 
the case of murder; neitiier did the '' counsel " receive anything for their efforts. 

Crimes. Causing the death of a person by witch medicine, tisawi, was the most heinous 
crime; a mwai ordeal might be held, but if the offense was proved, burning was the pun- 
ishment which usually followed. 

The offense second in gravity was adultery. This might be expiated by payment or 
by death, according to the circumstances under which it occurred; mutilation was often 
performed in the case of a chief's wife. All death sentences with the exception of those 

^ Vide supra, p. 244. > Vide supra, pp. 248, 264. * Vide infra, p. 360. 

^ The old Malemya (NalutUmbo) has some veiy fine men among his counselors. Eumtupa and Chiupile, the 
latter renowned for his oratory, were his chief advisers in legal matters. Ndeleka, a slave, was his mentor in all per- 
sonal and family affairs, while Chekasongo was in charge of all ceremonies and served with his assistant, Mpanje, 
as high priest on all occasions of intercession. Others acted as his emissaries, such as Mkopiti who always went on 
any missions to the Angoni, among whom he was known as Ndonjira. 
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for witchcraft were carried out by strangling with a piece of calico at a place appointed for 
the purpose some miles from the chief's village. 

There was no case against a man who seduced an unbetrothed girl, the latter being 
considered entirely at fault. 

After divorce, the children always remained with the mother. The man left his wife 
after the case, saying, ''I will take my spear and some of the goats and chickens, but the 
children will always know their father." 

Murder was a question of compensation to the deceased's relatives and was not pun- 
ished by death. 

Stealing was a serious offence but many who were foimd guilty were rather despised 
than punished. The thief with the stolen goods tied about his body but otherwise stripped 
naked would be driven through the village and prodded with sticks to the soimd of drums 
and hoots of derision. Most crimes, however, might be pimished by exacting compensa- 
tion. Payment took the form of goods or slaves. In the case of murder, the accused might 
have to pay several slaves to the deceased's relatives, and in addition, a fine to the chief 
for spilling blood, consisting perhaps of one slave. The amount of compensation expected 
was mentioned by the plamtiff in the case. One of the expressions used was, ^' My compen- 
sation must cover an ant hill," meaning enough slaves, standing hand in hand, to sur- 
roimd an ant hill; ant hills in this coimtry are sometimes very big. If a man had no slaves, 
he would send his relatives or he himself might be forced to become the slave of the plain- 
tiff. There is a saying anent this practice: 

Chitumbili wachUawile mckila wakwet 

The monkey they tied (with) tail his (own). 

Slaves passed over to a man in payment for crime became free men; they were an ad- 
dition to the village and might even be adopted in place of a murdered individual. 

When compensation was made by the defendant to the plaintiff, the latter always 
returned some part of it as a sign that friendship was again established. 

Goods or money received in compensation for murder, i.e. blood money, might not go 
for the purchase of food or clothing. Detection of a guilty party by means of magic and 
proof of guilt or otherwise by ordeal poison are dealt with elsewhere. 

BluflSng anyone into giving something for nothing, obtaining goods by false pretence, 
was not conddered a crime, as anyone was ''fair game." For instance, a party of youths 
would waylay a man with a load of fish, saying they had been ordered by their headman to 
commandeer it. If the man parted with his fish, so much the worse for him; if he showed 
fight, he was respected and friendship made with a give-and-take of fish and snuff. Such 
bluffing is called kvlya natvo, '' to eat with them." To add to their appearance of bona 
fides, the party might have secretly borrowed some well-known article belonging to their 
headman. 
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Slavery. Slaves were acquired by capture or purchase, or were received as payment. 
Prisoners taken by the vassals of one chief in a fight with the partisans of another chief 
became slaves. Slave raids were also made by the Wayao upon the weaker Anyanja or 
again expeditions were sent out himdreds of miles away into the Chipeta coimtiy to buy 
slaves. 

Slaves were a man's goods and chattels, to do with mainly as he pleased, but no man 
might kill a slave without bringing the case before his chief and obtaining consent. While 
some were bou^t and sold and sometimes f oimd their way into a slave caravan bound for 
the coast, many, perhaps the majority, lived the life of ordinary individuals in the village. 
A man who was unhappy in a village and wished to escape from his vassaldom mi^t run 
away to another village and there commit some act so that he might be claimed as a slave. 
The custom was to go to the village and sit by the site of a house which had been pulled 
down after the death of the occupant, and the saying is, ''He has been called by the dead 
man's sfpirit." 

Many a slave has become an important man in the village and slaves were often the 
trusted advisers of their chiefs, but there was no means of becoming a freeman. Neither 
a slave himself nor a second party could purchase his freedom. A slave capturing another 
man in warfare, for instance, could not ask for his own freedom in exchange for his captive, 
but anyone so taken became, in a way, the slave of a slave, and the master could not sell 
the second slave without the permission of the slave captor. An old slave might often be 
allowed to do just as he pleased and to all intents and purposes was a free man, but he was 
never actually freed. A slave might earn a return for work done for others than his master; 
part of this he would probably give to Us master, but there was no regular tax upon such 
earnings. 

The idea in accmnulating slaves seems to have been to increase the population of the 
villages and hence their power and progeny. This is borne out by the fact that marriage 
between free men and slaves was allowed. Marriage between a free man and a slave woman 
was imaccompanied by any ceremony and was therefore rather in the nature of recognized 
concubinage. Such a wife, if imsatisfactory, could be sold out of the village, but generally 
she was well treated. The children of two slaves were of course bom into slavery; the 
children of a slave woman by a freeman husband, were not quite emancipated, as the father 
could not remove the child from the village of the slave mother's master, and in veiy ex- 
treme cases, it migiht be sold by him. 

Women might marry slave husbands and often a master married his daughters to his 
slave men whom he thought well of. This amounted to a guarantee to the slave that he 
would never be parted with. A woman with a slave husband could not leave him infor- 
mally; she could not sell him, inasmuch as women have no property. 

Land Ownership. The ownership of all land was vested in the chief, but he appeared to 
hold it in surety for all the people over which he ruled. Headmen had no land rights. 
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There has never been any shortage of land and tiier^ore the plotting out of gardens 
was a matter which caused little trouble. A man wishing to make a new garden the next 
season simply marked the site in the bush by scoring some trees or hoeing around some 
patches of grass and tying the grass ends into a knot. If anyone else came along and hoed 
this plot, the man who had marked it out still claimed it and need not pay for the hoeing 
done. Whenever a man was doubtful about a piece of land, he would ask advice of the 
headman of the village* 

When an abandoned garden had become overgrown, anyone wishing to take it up ap- 
plied to the headman who sent him to ask the original owners whether they wished to take 
it up again. The newcomer could take possession only with their permission. 

Often if a village were moved, during the first season the people simply put up shelters 
in their gardens. Later, the site of the village was chosen and around it a medicine man 
sprinkled medicine to insure happiness and prosperity. The tree from which this medicine 
was made became sacred to the village and might not be used for firewood, or was subject 
to any other taboo the medicine man might care to make. He mighty also say, '^ In this 
village there shall be no poundiog of grain at night,'^ etc. 

If a village were to be built near a spot previously inhabited, medicine and offerings 
were made to the departed spirits of the former occupants to put them at rest and " open " 
the place to the newcomers. The beer-pot from the grave of some former chief or headman, 
who was supposed to have directed the destinies of the old village, was brought to the new 
location and beer placed in it to insure his continued guidance. 

In the case of a village into which a number of men had married, the sponsors of the 
wives went to the sponsors of the husbands and asked permission to move the village.^ 
Later, beer was brewed in the new village and the sponsors invited to come and drink and 
" put foot in the new village." 

Relationship. Family relationship among natives presents certain difficulties to the 
European accustomed to equivalent relationship of males and females on both sides of 
the family. In the diagram below (Fig. 1) the relationship of the two children (G 5) 
will be traced. The mother and father (B 10 and 9) are the achikulu and weae but are 
addressed as amao and atali. The maternal uncles older and younger than the mother (B 11 
and 15) are called akwdume and their wives (B 12 and 16) akwegwe. The maternal aunts 
are addressed as amao, mother, anyone older than the mother being distinguished as amao 
wakulunffwa, ''the bigger " (B 13), a younger aunt as amao wanandi, ''the lesser " (B 17); 
their respective husbands are addressed atati, atali wahdungwa (B 14), and atati wanandi 
(B 18). On the father's side the imcles are called atati wakvlungwa (B 1) and aiaii 
toanandi (B 5), respectively, for those older and younger than the father, and their wives 
amao wahdungwa (B 2) and amao toanandi (B 6). The paternal aunts are called atati 
wakangwe (female uncles) (B 3 and 7), their husbands (B 4 and 8) atati. 

> Vide supra, p. 235. 
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The children of maternal uncles (C 6 and 8) and of paternal aunts (C 2 and 4) are 
called cousins achasiwani (sing, msiwani), and; conversely , the children of maternal aunts 
(G 7 and 9) and of paternal uncles (C 1 and 3) are called '^ brothers and sisters ''; one 
would address the other as ^^chemwaU** or **achimwene" but either is mbako to the 
other. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that cousinship is of two kinds: the relationship 

between a child and his maternal aunts' children or his paternal uncles' children is uwako, 
whereas the relationship with his maternal imcles' children or hi& paternal aunts' children 

is tuiwanu 

It is easily understood why the maternal aunts' children are considered as brothers and 

sisters, as among the Yao, matrilineal descent is the rule, the children taking the clan of 
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the mother. In the diagram, this is indicated in black. That the paternal uncles' children 
bear the same relationship would seem to indicate that matrilineal descent is not absolute 
but that dual descent from both parents is recognized. 

Children C 5 may not many C 7 and 9, nor G 1 and 3. In the case of the former, this 
is because persons of the same clan may not marry, but in the case of the latter, no such 
reason is given but they are simply said to be brothers and sisters. Ghildren G 5 may 
marry their cousins G 6 and 8 and G 2 and 4, but this is not very common as it is said such 
marriages are always unhappy. 

The wife of a maternal imcle (B 12) speaks of her nephew by marriage (G 5) as maanOf 
husband, because, in the event of her husband's death, this nephew would inherit from 
him and he might marry the widow. 

A parent-in-law or child-in-law is called mkwegwe indifferently. Paternal and maternal 
grand-parents, and great-uncles and aimts are all called arnbuje; a grand-child, chisukulu. 

The words aiati and amao commonly mean father and mother, but, as given above, there 
are other words for these two parents, whereas atati and amao are applied to certain aunts 
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and uncles as well. I am inclined to believe that the words primarily rrfer to a person's 
maternal and paternal relatives whose children bear the relationship of uwako to the person. 
A strange point, however, crops up, namely, that the paternal aunts are called atati (atati 
wakangwe) and their husbands atati again. 

An elder brother is ahdu, his younger brother mpwakwe, a sister ndumbu, ndumbu 
wanandi and ndumbu wakuLungwa^ younger and elder sister. 

Disease. Apart from old age, the native recognizes in all illness and death the hand of 
an enemy or the result of transgression of some custom: some one has made medicine 
against him, or he or some one else has broken a custom founded on superstition which is 
visited on his head. These ideas are so deeply rooted in the native mind that it is with 
difficulty any appropriate treatment will be received. They rely, rather, on some medicine- 
man to cure them by medicine more powerful than that made against them. Even an or- 
dinary accident or an attack of pneumonia is accounted for in this way. 

The names given in speaking of sicknesses are, of course, applied rather to symptoms, 
but in some cases where the i^ymptom named is pathognomic of a disease, the word prac- 
tically stands for the disease. The word used may imply the supposed cause or refer to 
a resemblance to some object, or again simply state the part affected; thus chitumbo 
(the belly) meaning stomach ache, me9o (eyes), conjunctivitis, etc. 

The following words most of which are found in the Reverend Dr. Hetherwick's Ym 
Language^ give some idea of the Yao native's conception of disease. The sense which the 
above authority gives is not always quite the same as I would venture to give. I shall not 
enter into the question of the diseases as such but only in so far as they bear on customs, 
etc. 

The word chUwele signifies any disease or illness; chitapa and chipindupindu refer to 
epidemic diseases; the former refers to a disease of fowls and dogs characterized by wheezing 
and hence is occasionally used for bronchitis in man. Chipindupindu refers to a series of 
deaths from a cause unknown to the natives. The word chaola, which Hetherwick gives 
as meaning a plague, rather means arrow poison, I think. 

Chomboto: a liver disease of fowls. 

Chipago: a congenital deformity of any kind (kupagwa » to be bom with). 

Chitwesime: a patch of white hair on the scalp of congenital origin. 

Chisiwani (a cousin) : the word used for a birth-mark or freckle; helical fistula is also 
included. Children examine each other to see how many " cousins " each has; any- 
one with none is made fun of. 

Chindundumuli {tundumula = a big lump) : a himchback. 

Chivxdula {kur^walula » to split) : a '' splitting " headache, or more commonly, medi- 
cine by means of which the possessor can inflict pain or death. 

Ching'alang'dla: a localized pain in the head. 

Chisyungusyungu: giddiness. 
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ChibuLi: deaf and dumb (Chin); the word is used in slang to mean impotence. 

Chiwisuku: an old word meaning high fever. 

ChUundulundu: ^'wakangwe wawUe chilundulundu/* the woman died in confinement 
without giving birth (unopened). The sense of dumbness and constipation are sec- 
ondary. 

Ktdtdibva: constipation. 

MalundungvU: colic; Masyongo, rumblings in the bowels, borborygmi. 

MandindUi: '' pins and needles.'' 

CkUcusa: sore and swollen gums, pyorrhoea; has been translated scurvy. 

Chingungtilukuta: hardened skin, like a com on the hand. 

Njeaeka: without eye-lashes, as result of disease. 

Ndandagasi, Lungumbisi: indistinctness of vision (Hetherwick). 

Lasoso: watering of the nose; nasal catarrh. 

Mamboko: the secretion at the comers of the eyes in the morning, also the purulent 
secretion of conjunctivitis (Hetherwick translates " watering of the eyes '')• 

NamUa: nasal mucus. 

Chimbondogolo: crusts from the nasal passages (Hetherwick translates merely '' nasal 
mucus ")• 

Likosomola: cough. 

Chisungusya: after-pains of labor. 

Ngwikm: hiccough. 

Ng^anang^ana: nystagmus, from a verb meaning ''to look from side to dde aimlessly.'' 

Iwenga: any skin eruption supposed to be due to eating various substances, chiefliy meat. 

Kvrlilimvka: to have a rash on the body of the nature of urticaria. 

Ngolokolo: the name of a condition in which the place where a man passes water be- 
comes whitened ; hence it refers to cystitis, lithuria, etc. 

Chikonokono Qxkonokono » a snail) : the white on the ground resembling a snail track 
left by a man with Ngolokolo. 

Nduwi or MUli: smallpox. 

Ndanyola or Kasabola: chicken pox; this term may also include other diseases with 

similar rash, i.e. modified smallpox and pemphigus. 

Ckitembo (ndembo = an elephant) : elephantiasis. 

McUana: leprosy. 

Magawagawa: yaws (chimatulif given by Hetherwick as ''rodent ulcer," is a Chinyanja 
word for yaws). 

Chindoko: (Swahili) syphilis. 

Chisanono: (Swahili) gonorrhoea. 

lAiJachilachi: whooping-cough. 

Ckikuku: measles. 
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Mbumu: asthma. 

Chiukula {kur^ukula « to scrape out) : diarrhoea, dysentery. 

Chipango {mbango » warthog) : swelling at angles of jaws, mumps. 

Liundxka: nasal or bronchial catairh. 

Masoka: insanity; mangwengwe^ delirium of fever (Hetherwick translates as periodic 

madness). 
Mbulu: ascites. 

LitoUmnao: goitre {lidotUo: pamum adami). 
Naluwaula: leucoderma of hands and feet. 
Chiaungupuie: a pustule. 
CkUurnbykute: a boil. 

Chikanga {nganga » the spotted guinearf owl) : ring-worm of face. 
Limasa: any mark on the skin, e.g. birthmark, pigmented spot, ringworm, scar. 
SuMwa: a wart. 
Ndundi: a biun of the skin. 
Lipuluwa: a keloid scar (Hetherwick gives ** boil ")• 
Lanya: a rash after shaving. 
LUuku: a blister. 

Ckipuluwa: a wheal after a blow or an insect bite. 
Chiiya: oedema of a limb. 
Chipupu: whitlow. 
lApute: an abscess; uwau^ pus. 
lAinibapa: an abscess; (kurwnba: to swell). 
Ldwanga: a sore or ulcer. 
Mkwangwaaya: a chronic ulcer. 
LdsiuchUa {kursyuka » to come to life again) : an ulcer which heals and then breaks 

out again. 
LMmbachiga: secondary enlarged glands in groin or elsewhere from a sore on the foot, 

etc. 
Ndesi: Any freely movable lump under the skin, e.g. sebaceous cyst, patella, ganglion, 

etc. 
Ckilumi {kurluma « to bite) : rhemnatism. 
Upere: itch, scabies. 
Ilanda mkarnwa: thrush. 
Luwoga: diarrhoea in infants with green stools. 
Lakweso: passage of blood in urine; Urinary Bilharziasis. 
Ng^ala: ulcer or leucoma of cornea. 
Ching'ang^a: rabies in dogs* 
Li8ichin%: round-worm of man. 
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ManyangoUm: round-worm of dogs or found in the ground. 

Wakangtoe wajumu: a barren woman (lit. dry). 

Chisungula: sterility in the male. 

ChisyunguLa or gojo: an impotent man or Mundu jua iyayo: a useless man I 

Mpuli: impotent. 

Mchese (kurchera » to cut off) : a '^ cut man "; a man soon after he has been castrated. 

Mtonga: a eunuch after he has become fat. 

Namtundira (nalimmmvi Chin.) : the word is derived from kulunda, to micturate. Na- 
tives say that when disturbed, the insect of this name which is a locustid, Enyaliopsis 
durandi, makes water which falling on the skin of the passer-by causes ulceration. 
I have seen a variety of cases of extensive ulceration due to syphilis, etc., assigned to 
the effects of this insect; I have, however, shown that it does secrete a corroding 
fluid from pores at the sides of the body which dropped on to the skin will dissolve 
the superficial layers of the epidermis and should such abrasions become infected, 
ulceration may, of course, result. 

Utendeu: tremor, similar to the movements of one of the wasps. 

Manjenje: tremor of old age, pardlyaia agitana. 

The preceding short list of words will give some idea of the richness of the language in 
some directions and also its limitations. There now follows an account of diseases which are 
based on superstition, generally connected with the idea of uncleanness or the transgresdon 
of some rule of life. Whatever the sjrmptoms, if there has been a transgression, the disease 
is labelled with the name of the disease supposed to follow the act. Similar diseases are to 
be remarked among the other tribes in the coimtiy; some of those relating to the Anyanja 
I have already mentioned,^ and the following may be read as an amplification of the re- 
marks previously made. 

Chinyera {Kanyera Chin.) from kunya, to defecate : At the birth of a child, if the con- 
tents of the bowel (meconium) are passed before the body is bom (as often happens iQ 
breech presentations), the child is said to be '' bom with disease." One of the women at- 
tending the confinement will always go out and inform the husband of what has happened, 
saying, " Apdli ^chenene,^' (it is bom well) or " Apali ni (Mlwele," (it is bom with disease). 
This only refers to the passage of meconium and not to any antenatal disease. 

When this significant event has happened, the husband may not occupy the same sleep- 
ing mat as his ^vife and have intercourse with her until the child of its own accord crawls 
from the mother's sleeping mat to that of her husband on the other side of the hut; Kur 
pitisya mwanache ku magono (KvrpitUm mwana hi mpaaa, Chin.) « ''to go the child to 
the mat.'' Should the husband disregard this custom, he will sicken with Chinyera. The 
symptoms commonly ascribed to Chinyera are pain in the loins and in the hypogastrlum. 

^ ' Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa/ op. cit. 
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This has led to the word being traiislated as Blight's disease (Hetherwick). No symptoms 
referable to the pudenda are included under this disease. Mwera (Chin. Kagundu) : hy- 
drocele; said to be another sequela. A woman soiled by the recrement of her infant after 
birth is not considered unclean and intercourse will have no ill result to the husband. 
Sometimes in the event of Apali ni chUwdej recourse is had to the practice of intercourse 
between the woman and some other man. She is thus rendered '' clean '' and the man who 
is not her husband will not sicken. Such a man is called Litanu (see Widowhood). 

Lwaso: a disease sunilar to Chinyera^ which inflicts a man having coitus with his wife 
who has not been cleansed after abortion. 

Knsisimula: a practice indulged in if a new-bom child falls ill; the word refers to the 
'' hardening '' of pots when they are being made and the same idea is applied to the child. 
If the new-bom child gets f ever, the illness is ascribed to the carunculae myrbiformes about 
the vulva of the mother. These are cut off by an old medicine-woman and the blood al- 
lowed to drop into a mortar; water and some leaves are added and poimded together, and 
the mother attired only in a cloth reaching to the loins, washes her breasts with the liquid 
while the baby is supported on one thigh; the child is then given the breast and the mother, 
turning her back on the mortar, pushes it over backwards with her buttocks. 

Ya fijete (from salt; Chin., dza mchere) : If a woman who, after the death of a child, 
has not been cleansed by medicine, adds salt to her husband's food, he eating it will sicken. 

Tsempo (a Chinyanja word) : If a man or a woman commits adultery and any member 
of the family falls ill, the natives say the illness is due to the unlawful act; the sinner is 
said ''to have gone in front of the other"; kwapunda {wapambana, Chin.), ''he has 
gone in front of," from kurpunda and kurpambana, to go in front of, or kursempha (Chin.), 
to go slyly in front of. Hence the word tsempo which also is used loosely for dza mchere. 
If a child who according to custom has gone to stay with the grandmother, retums to the 
parents' house and the parents continue to have seinial intercourse, the child may sicken ; 
it is said that the house is " hot " for the child and its disease may be called taempo. Or 
if a child which has been weaned is again given the breast after the mother has resumed 
cohabitation with her husband, it may sicken with taempo. And the husband is called 
ktoapunda. 

A child which is suckled after menstruation is reestablished, is not affected by any 
untoward symptoms. 

In the event of a woman dying in childbirth, if it so happens the husband has com- 
mitted adultery, he is held responsible for the death and her relations claim veiy heavy 
compensation. 

Kvrsimanilwa, to be met with (kij^kumanidwa, Chin.) : if the act of coitus causes the 
onset of menstruation and the husband cannot draw back in time to prevent himself being 
contaminated, he will sicken, and he is said " to have met with (it) " when referring to his 
illness. In this disease, the penis is said to withdraw into the bladder. Soot from the roof 
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of the huty chenjeUle, and the red part of the flower of the banana, doubtless on account 
of its shape, are used as medicine for this disease. 

Kwimbangana or Ndaka: If a man dies and his relations eat of the foodH3tu£Fs l^t by 
him, such as com from his grainnstore, before they have been cleansed by medicine, they 
wiU sicken with ndakay the symptoms being anaemia and wasting. The word kwimba ndaka 
is also used for sickness due to partaking of food cooked by an unfaithful wife. 

Chipata is a word used by both Yao and Anyanja to denote a disease which a man 
contracts from adulterous intercourse. Scott ^ derives the word from kurpala, to stick 
to; the woman is so influenced by medicine made by her husband that should any man have 
adulterous intercourse with her, the disease will ''stick" to him, while it will not affect 
the woman herself nor her own husband. Both the disease and the medicine made to 
cause the disease are known as Chipata. Secondarily, the word has come to be used for any 
disease which may be gained by sexual intercourse and is sometimes used as a general term 
for venereal disease. 

Chipata cha chipula (chipulaj a knife) : A man who is going away from home obtains 
medicine and doctors his knife with it. As he leaves his house to go on his journey, he 
pretends just to remember his knife and calls for it. His wife brings it to him and it is put 
into its sheath; he then goes out and sticks it in the grass of the roof of the house. The 
medicine is made from the tail of a dog, an animal in which coitus is prolonged and the 
two animals cannot separate. Should the wife commit adultery, it is supposed that just 
as the knife was unsheathed and doctored with dog medicine, so the adulterous pair will 
remain fixed in coUu and be found out. This may be called chipaJta cha kutega (kutega ^ 
to set a trap). 

The Anyanja make medicine with the same idea, chipata cha kuchera (kurchera, to 
set a trap. Chin.) ; medicine is put round the house and any man crossing the medi- 
cine and committing adultery with the wife will be trapped. In all cases, the man will 
become ill. 

Chipata cha miasi, rmasiy blood {rmwady Chin.) ; disease caused by intercoiuise with a 
menstruating woman. Blood is passed in the urine. 

ChipaJta cha uuxm, uwou^ pus {mafinya, Chin.) : practically means gonorrhoea. 

Chipata cha liUmjiy liUmjif cotton (Umje, Chin.) : the dischaige from the urethra resem- 
bles a thread of cotton; it is supposed that this thread can be pulled out endlessly. 

Chipata cha uchedie, ucheche^ the white-ants {chiswe^ Chin.) : so called when a man passes 
whitish-yellow debris in the urine. It is supposed that when he has finished passing water, 
white ants rush up the penis and enter the bladder, thus causing the pain which character- 
izes this affection. The origin of the idea lies in the fact that if one sprinkles water or uri- 
nates on the ground near white-ant burrows, the ants will come to the surface of the ground 
in numbers and make a rustling sound. 

^ D. C. Soott, A cyclopedia dictionary of the Mang'anja language, op. dt. 
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Other hypothetical diseases which are caused by disobedience to custom are mentioned 
under various other headings. Kasipa: a disease generally characterized by ulceration of 
the legs but in some cases by pains in the back, or loosely used for a variety of symptoms, 
is said to be caused by the entry into the body of a worm which lives in water-pools. This 
worm which I have had identified is a gordian worm and not known to be parasitic in man. 
Luasi: When a man kills another in battle, he will slit open the belly of his victim; other- 
wise he believes he will sicken with huMX and his own bejUy will swell up like that of the 
corpse when putrefaction sets in. He is supposed also to hunger after more killing and blood. 
Likango is the name of a supposed disease which kills off one child after another in a family 
when they are about six months old. Congenital syphiUs naturally suggests itself but I 
have never been able to verify this idea. Likango lya kututa: a supposed disease which 
causes the death of the first child when the second is bom, the second when the third 
is bom and so on, whatever the intervals between the births. Each child is said to 
push (kurtuta) the previous one out of this world. Under these circumstances the disease 
is ascribed to something wrong with the mother or father and they are examined by a 
medicine-woman or medicine-man, and any carunculae or an external pile found will be 
cut away. 

If a snake inflicts two bites, the case will prove fatal. If a crocodile emits a grunting 
sound when seizing its victim, though he escape he will certainly die. 

Treatment of disease. Of suigical treatment there is very little to be noted. Nothing in 
the way of operation is performed with the exception of circumciedon (see Lupanda). 

An abscess is allowed to biirst, the smallest tumor is left untouched, but accessory digits 
which are not rare, attached only by a fine pedicle, are snipped off. 

The natives cannot extract teeth. They are incapable of rendering any assistance in 
cases of difllcult labor. Dislocations are not recognized as such, but fractures are treated 
by the application of wooden sticks placed at intervals round the circumference of the limb 
parallel to it and held in position by twisted pieces of bark string (PI. XXII, fig. 3). The 
principle of the tourniquet appears to be unknown. 

The only instruments used consist of a small knife for incision, a cupping-horn, and a 
primitive form of funnel for administering enemata (PI. XXII, figs. 1, 2, 4). The knife has 
a triangular blade with a stem which is commonly twisted at one of the comers. The knife 
is used for wet-cupping, tatooing, and circumcision (PI. XXII, fig. 2). The cupping-hom 
is a small hom of a calf. The apex is pierced and after application to the part, suction is 
made with the mouth and then the hole sealed by working a piece of beeswax over it with 
the tongue. Six small incisions are made in the skin for the withdrawal of the blood. The 
cupping-hom is called chuwi {tulum^y Chin.). Cupping is used for headache and for pain 
in the chest and back. The enema funnel, ddgolya {nUmbiri, Chin.) is made from the neck 
of a gourd to which is attached a hollow straw for introduction into the anus. Half a pint 
of an infusion of nungaiu is injected for constipation associated with pain. 
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Simple incision ia practiced for relief of pain or again '' medicine ** may be introduced 
into the woimd. Such medicine usually consists of charcoal prepared from various vege- 
table substances. There is no evidence that any active medicinal principles are involved 
and the most that is attained is probably a certain amount of counter-irritation. For pain, 
a string is tied tightly round the part; thus for headache one sees a string tied round the 
head and doubtless some relief is felt when pressure is made on the temples. A man with 
an abscess of the hand or foot will tie a string round the arm or leg, but I have never seen 
it so applied as to produce any effect comparable to that of Bier's hyperaemic treatment. 
By analogy a string may be worn round the chest for pleuritic pain and by limiting 
movement may be effective. In many cases a charm is attached to the string as an 
adjuvant. 

The use of drugs as such is widespread but I have very little evidence of their eflScacy. The 
methods of administration are various. The vapor bath is of ten used. Over a pot of water 
in which have been dropped herbs and stones heated in a fire, the patient squats enveloped 
in a blanket and is thereby subjected to the action of the medicated steam. This method 
is also adopted for exorcism. A case which came recently to my notice was the wife of a 
native hospital dresser who, suffering pain ia the abdomen, avoided my ministrations and 
consulted a female medicine-maker. She was given a vapor bath as above described and 
after a few moments, the medicine-woman clapped her on the back and told her to rise. 
The old woman plunged her hands into the pot and brought forth some hiunan hair tied 
in a piece of calico and a himian metacarpal bone. '' These are what troubled you," she 
said — fee £1! This is called kurlogolola, to take evil things out for. 

Various powdered barks and leaves are applied to ulcers and appear to have an astrin- 
gent effect in some cases but the majority seem to go from bad to worse. No other external 
applications have been observed except one for scabies. Incision of the skin and insertion 
of *' medicine " have been mentioned above. 

Large numbers of vegetable products are administered by mouth, always in the form 
of an infusion or suspension. It is probable that a number of these are really beneficial 
but I am not able to speak in detail of their effects. Many astringents are undoubtedly 
used for diarrhoea. Herbs containing oil are used for gonorrhoea. 

Apart from magic medicine dealt with elsewhere and commonly employed for purposes 
outside disease, charms are used for the prevention and treatment of ordinary diseases and 
injuries. There are only a few varieties of charms. A vegetable substance, root or stem, 
may be worn on a string round the part of the body concerned. Thus one sees a couple 
of little pieces of stick, mbiji, on a string tied round the head, roxmd the arm or round the 
chest for headache, a whitlow or diarrhoea as the case may be. The medicine may be in 
the form of a preparation, generally charred v^etable substances, and is made into a little 
packet in leaves and cloth worn most conmionly round the neck; it is called katumwa. 
Such a charm is supposed to be effective against all ills. 
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AgaiDy chann medicine may be contained in various articles which aie also generally 
worn round the neck. The teeth and claws of the beasts of prey are so employed, generally 
airanged in pairs bound together so as to form a crescent and suspended from a string. 
The teeth of crocodiles, lions, leopards, and the claws of the same beasts and of some laige 
birds of prey are thus employed. The teeth etc., are in themselves charms against injury, 
probably against what one might call homologous injury. The idea of stuflSng them with 
medicine is probably a secondary consideration, a process of fortification of the charm so 
that its use comes to have a more powerful influence. It is interesting to see of late years 
that the native, recognizing the decorative value of these crescent-shaped amulets, has 
begun to copy them in lead and ivoiy . A series of these of graduated size is worn as a neck- 
lace by women. 

When a medicine-man is consulted, part payment is made in advance, '^ pajrment to 
go and dig medicine (roots).'' The rest of the payment is made when the cure is effected. 
Should a patient not be satisfied with his treatment and wish to consult some other medicine- 
man, he pays to the first a quarter of the fee he would have paid if his cure had been effected; 
this is called ^' paying him to get his medicine away.'' Unless this is done, should he 
recover later, he will be liable to claims for full fees from all of the medicine-men he has 
consulted; each will say his own medicine has gone on acting and has effected the cure. A 
medidne-man may take a case he is treating into his own house. 

In prescribing medicine, very particular instructions are given with an embargo on 
certain things which may or may not have some use and significance. A medicine-man in 
1891 at Malemya's, who inoculated every one in the forehead with bullet proof medicine, 
said that no one must step across a mwiai (pestle for pounding grain), and no one must eat 
the leaves of the sweet potato. 

A medicine-man always partakes of part of the decoction he is giving to a patient to 
show that it is harmless; I think these preparations are mostly inactive. I should hate to 
sample all the castor oil I have prescribed, though many natives have had suspicions about 
me when I have not done so. 

Poisons. Though there are a laige niunber of species in this country, both vegetable 
and animal, from which poison might be extracted, those that have gained any reputation 
among natives and have come under my observation are but few ia number. Mwai (Mwabvi 
Chin.) ''the ordeal poison," is the bark of Eryihrophioeum guineamse. The natives distia- 
guifiih two varieties of rmjoai^ the two trees differing sli^tly in leaf, flower and bark; mvm 
is the Eryihrophioeum guineaenae, the second variety known as mperanjUu is doubtless 
an allied species. Mwai is the poison employed in the poison ordeal.^ It is administered 
in a poisonous dose as a decoction of the bark, recovery or otherwise depending on 
whether or not the poison is voided by vomiting. Natives give as the sjrmptoms headache, 
I, disturbances of vision, vomiting and purging, with slowing of heart beat. M per- 

1 Vide infra, p. 296. 
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anjilu is a more deadly poison and is not used in the poison ordeal but is administered with 
intent to murder; it is usually given mixed with beer or in porridge. Death is said to be 
assured in a few hoius. lAgombela: the Yao name of beetles belonging to the genus My{a- 
bria, found in large numbers in Jime and July in the native gardens where they do much 
damage to the bean crops. The name is, I think, more especially applied to a species with 
yellow bands, those with red markings being said to be harmless. These beetles are pre- 
pared for poisoning food by frying and then grinding into a powder. In this form, they are 
administered with intent to murder or they may be taken for suicidal purposes, five or six 
beetles being used. These beetles contain cantharidin in a greater proportion than can- 
tharis itself. The symptoms described by the natives as occurring after exhibition are con- 
stipation followed by high fever, and death eight hours later. This same beetle is known 
to other tribes and is the zwezwe of the Anyanja. 

The bile of the crocodile, nyongo (ndvlu, Chin.); nyongo and ndtdu also are used, mean- 
ing the gall-bladder. Crocodile gall has the reputation of being a powerful poison over 
nearly the length and breadth of Africa. It is known, I think, to all the tribes in Nyasa- 
land. In this district, they qualify their beliefs by saying that the bile of crocodiles from 
Lakes Chilwa and Chiuta which do not eat men is not poisonous. The poison is also said 
not to be used on the Lower Shir6 River where, and where only, crocodiles are eaten as food 
by the natives. Among the Yao, the gall-bladder is removed with the contained gall, 
dried, and then ground in a little mortar or on a stone. The dose of the powder is said to 
be as much as would cover a sixpence. Symptoms are said to be great pain in the stom- 
ach, swelling and discoloration of the tongue, and loss of speech. Public destruction of 
the gall-bladder of any crocodile which has been kUled is said to be the custom oh the West 
Coast of Africa, and the same is true of some tribes in Nyasaland as at Kotakota, but so 
far as I am aware, this is not done among the Yao. 

The gall of other animals is similarly used, but among the Yao I am not quite certain 
of the species. Lipirif the puff-adder, certainly is utilized, and I think other snakes, such 
as NalvJcukuH, a grey, ash colored snake, Lduyi, a water-snake six feet long, and Songo^ the 
crowing-snake. Certain lizards are also employed, such as lAkwctkwala, and frogs, both 
Chivla and the running frog, Chistvenene. Scorpions too have found a place among poison- 
ous preparations, so it is said, and likewise, the bile of some mammals. Bamboo fibre, 
animal hair, the bones of fish, and ground glass, I have also heard mentioned as being ad- 
ministered with the desire to produce a fatal enteritis. 

Pupal cases made of twigs and the contained pupa (species of the family of Paychidae) 
called chitemangu or chitema ngwi (from hi4emay '^ to cut '' and ngijoij ^^ fire-wood ") are 
said when eaten by cattle to cause death. I cannot vouch for the truth of this nor can I 
say whether they are ever given to man. 

A wild yam, rntuu {malapa, Chin.) is poisonous if not well boiled and the water thrown 
away, but is not used as a poison so far as I know. The same is true of ngunga^ a kind 
of cassava. 
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Strophanthus is specially reserved for poisoning arrows and it is doubtful if it is ever 
given by mouth; Kcmbe is the name used in this country, but there are two species of 
strophanthus in Nyasaland, Straphanihti8 kambe and StrapharUhus courmcrtii. The seeds 
and bark are used and, less conmionly, the root. They are mixed with the roots of a 
shrub called Nchasnmba, pounded together and boiled, and the liquid used to anoint 
the arrows. The use of poisoned arrows is a Manyanja custom adopted to some extent 
by the Yao. 

A number of poisons are also employed in catching fish, Ngunga and Mtutu being the 
most common, also Kamaimbile Ngachi (Nkadzi, Chin.), and Chinyenye. 

Witchcraft. In my article on the Anyanja,^ reference is made to witchcraft and mfiH. 
Beside the Nyanja mfiti or the Yao msawi^ all tribes as far as I know in Nyasaland have 
firmly fixed among their beliefs, the conception of the supernatural human-flesh eater. 
It is a little difficult to define the term mfiU or msawiy as it has come to have the somewhat 
generalized sense of one who practices witchcraft, but the original meaning is defined by 
Scott,* a person who has acquired the knowledge of occult medicine by which he can kill 
his fellow men; '' what makes the power so dreaded is not that the mfiH exercises this 
power for reasons of spite but (as is supposed), to eat the body of his victim." It is at once 
interesting to note that the word mfiH does not belong, according to Scott, to the personal 
class of nouns but to the yorza class, which seems to imply that they believe a mfiH to be 
something outside the idea of a person. Among the Anyanja in Zomba district, however, 
the word belongs to the first class of noims (the personal class) as also does msawi in 
Chiyao. 

The natives believe that any man in a village may be a mfiti or it |might be more correct 
to say, is capable of changing into a mfiti. Ufiti is the state of being a mfiU; in Chiyao, 
wawi. 

As I have pointed out under Diseases, practically all illness and death are thought to be 
due to the machinations of some person or persons. The inciting motive which may cause 
a man to compass the death of another may be spite, revenge, etc., or the desires of usawi. 
Until recent years, when the Government legislated to put down witchcraft, the chaiges 
of usam were everyday occurrences. Whether or not the prevalence of the idea of cannibal- 
ism has any substance in correspondingly frequent practice has never been and now prob- 
ably never will be surely proved. Duff Macdonald believes it to be so.' It is true that 
native graves have been and are still rifled and that the graves of some Europeans have 
been so opened in the past, as I have learned from eyewitnesses. It seems probable that 
the graves were tampered with by natives with the object of removing the human remains, 
possibly to be eaten or to obtain portions of the body to use as charms. Mr. L. T. Moggridge, 

^ ' Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa,' op. cit.» p. 302. 

* Op. dty p. 345. 

' Africana, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 213-214. 
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Resident Magistrate at Blantyre^ told me of a case where the grave of a well-known Euro- 
pean hunter was opened and his trigger finger removed; the reason being obvious. The 
same thing is said to have occurred in regard to the heart of a brave man. In the former 
case the finger was probably worn as a charm; in the latter, the heart partly eaten and 
partly made into medicine. I have found human fingers and skulls among the outfits of 
witch-doctors. Such practices seem akin to those of cannibalistic societies found in other 
parts of Africa. 

The natives insist that wasawi are banded together in some sort of society. There are 
numerous discrepancies in the evidence brought forward about usawi^ but such would 
necessarily arise and they do not, therefore, diq>rove the general belief in the actuality of 
usavri. Be that as it nmy, it seems probable that though there may be little or no cannibal- 
ism at the present day, the beliefs about usawi have arisen in consequence of common 
cannibalistic practices in the past. There are individual cases of cannibalism well known 
and one has only to call to mind that of Kamtukule of Malemya's village. This man more 
or less openly killed and ate a number of people. On one occasion after a fight, he was seen 
looking over the dead bodies of the slain foes and in answer to an enquirer, he denied that 
he wanted any spoils but said he was just marking the bodies, '' that would be his share." 
Later on, his own son, who tells the story, brought an Angoni man into the village who 
wished to settle under Malemya. It was evening, so he was introduced into his father's 
(Kamtukule's) house where Kamtukule gave him food and later a mat on which to sleep, 
the son meanwhile having gone to a beer drinking. In the morning, he returned to take 
his Angoni friend to the chief, but his father said he had gone away. Entering the hut, how- 
ever, the son came upon the Angoni's snuff-box, and said to his father, '' No Angoni would 
go away and leave his snuff-box." But the father said, ''Well, he has gone." The lad being 
suspicious again went into the hut and found the place where the Angoni had been sleeping 
drenched with blood. Going out again, he noticed blood dripping through the bottom of 
Kamtukule's grain-store and looking inside, he found the body. 

This man Kamtukule was a great friend of the reigning Malemya's headwife, Kung'- 
ando; after the death of Malemya and after his wives had passed to the present Malemya, 
circumstances arose la the village which cast suspicion on Kamtukule and the woman. 
One of two brothers was ill and, it appeared afterwards, that the woman had said to Kam- 
tukule, ''Won't you finish him off?" It is supposed that E^amtukule thought she meant the 
brother who was not sick; for it so happened that both died the same night. It was sup- 
posed they were killed in order that Kamtukule and the woman, his friend, might eat 
them. Malemya had the woman turned out of the village. She now lives near Zomba and 
has once come imder my care. The man, who was also turned out, took up his abode near 
a highway where he is reported to have killed several Angoni porters whom he said he pre- 
ferred, because "being travellers far away from their homes, no one would bother about 
them." 
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The father of one of my servaats helped to clear out the remains of a body from his 
grain store on one occasion and shortly afterwards, it is supposed that his own sons who 
had said they could not allow it to go on any longer, employed some one to kill him, as he 
was found, one day, with his head smashed in. There are, I believe, a niunber of similar 
cases known. 

A person is supposed to gain the powers of tiaawi by procuring medicine from some one 
willing to sell his secrets at a price, and by performing certain rites usually connected with 
his method of bathing. It is said that '' such and such a one takes his bath on the top of 
an ant hill" or ^'on the roof of his house by moonlight." The usual initiation into tisawi 
is a long business, the individual being successively initiated into all the various practices 
of ukomay the supernatural. Medicines are made from a still-bom child, from various plants, 
from the hyaena, etc., and used for preparing the individual in the new science. He is in- 
troduced to the hyaena, the fox, etc. It is also asserted that a man may acquire super- 
natural powers by having sexual intercourse with a near relative, a sister or mother. I 
have had pointed out to me an old man who is said to have wished thus to acquire power 
but the women refused and he has been a laughing-stock ever since. 

On one occasion, a man related to me the pathetic life story of his attempt to find his 
favorite sister who, like himself, had been taken away to the coast as a slave. In despera- 
tion he has adopted the above procediue to try to gain supernatural powers to help him 
« 

but without result. It would therefore seem to be a method not particularly associated 
with usawi. 

The msawi is supposed to bring about the death of his victim not by administering poison 
or other such direct means, but by the more subtle mode of making medicine " against " 
him. When the victim has succumbed and is in due course buried, the msavn arrives at 
the grave to secure that for which he has been working. To the mmwi is attributed the 
power of making himself invisible, and of taking the form of an animal; owing to the 
carrion-eating habits of the hyaena, this animal form is most commonly taken. Other 
animal forms which are associated with the msawi are the leopard, the fox, and the owl, 
all ni^t-going animals. The Yao say, '' The ciy of the fox (jackal) is heard at night be- 
cause he associates with vsawi doings." 

Arrived at the grave after sunset, the msawi blows his horn, the horn of a small ante- 
lope, to call his brethren; a fire with a blue flame is made by the grave and aroimd it they 
dance, or the grave may be illuminated by blue flame without a visible fire. The msawi calls 
upon the deceased to rise from the grave, addressing him by the name he bore before he was 
initiated, i.e. his child-name. Obeying the summons, the dead man rises to the surface of 
the ground, though how he comes out is not quite clear — '' the hole may be ever so small." 
The risen dead is then killed again by magic medicine and his body divided to be eaten by 
the congregation of wasawi. It is said that the skull is made into a gourd, the eyes are used 
as beads, and the ribs formed into a girdle. 
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A maawi may be met with under diflferent circumstances. An educated native told me 
of his e3q)erience one night when riding a bicycle back to a township where he was employed. 
Coming along a smooth-hoed path with his lamp alight, he became aware of the presence 
of something in the bush in front and at the side of him. Suddenly his lamp was smashed 
and he was left in darkness, while something pushed him over so hard that he fell off his 
cycle. Picking himself up, he started to wheel his cycle on, when there appeared on the 
path in front, figures who, rubbing their hands together to produce a phosphorescent glow, 
held them up in front of the boy's face. He was, however, not molested further, and coming 
to a group of huts he knew, he went la and made inqtiiries as to the cause of his experi- 
ences and was promptly told that there was a man living in a hut near the spot on the path 
where they had occurred who was supposed to be maam. Such a story is given for what it 
is worth. The boy was about twenty-two years old, a highly educated native with an intel- 
ligent appreciation of the worth of superstition. 

Some waaawi demonstrations can have no object but to strike terror and keep up the 
prestige of the maam class. Mr. Moggridge wrote me, '' A boy of mine was certainly 
attacked and squeezed about the neck by a man ^om he described as naked, huge, and 
slightly liuninous, on the road at the back of my house in Blantyre. The boy was strolling 
up and down in the dusk and had nothing about him to provoke robbery; he was almost 
choked before he managed to let out a yell which determined his assailant to let him go. 
He was not a local boy and no theory of personal spite was supportable. I thought and 
still think that the motive was to show that even the Resident's servant twenty yards from 
the Resident's house was not safe from uaawiJ* It seems possible that some natives with 
intent to rob had pretended to be xjoaaawi but recognizing that their victim was likely to 
cause trouble, they went no further. 

It is said that the phosphorescence is produced by nibbing in the hands two v^etable 
substances from local trees and that this is the method the waaawi adopt to announce their 
presence. 

Poison Ordeal. As I have said above, when anyone sickens or dies, the illness or death 
is likely to be considered the work of some one who is maawi, and action will be taken by the 
relatives to find him out. The proceedings in such a case where witchcraft is suspected will 
now be briefly sketched; though I give an account of a case from beginning to end as if 
it occurred at the present time, it must be imderstood that the giving of mwai, the ordeal 
poison, is now much less common than formerly. A man becomes ill in some village and does 
not get better, so the caster-of-lots is consulted. The sick man's relatives or friends go to the 
lot-caster and approach the subject indirectly by asking him his advice about a number 
of imaginary cases; they may say, ^* Things have been stolen from our house." The lots 
are cast and the caster replies, '' No, you have not come to see me about that." TUs may go 
on for hours before the facts of the case proper are mentioned to him. Finally, they teU 
him that one of their relatives is iU in the village, the lots are consulted and advice is given 
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as to procuring medicine for him from a medicine-man. If the caster of lots is suspicious that 
some one has caused the iUness, he will at the same time add, ** Let so and so pray/' men- 
tioning the name of the man whom he suspects. Following the advice given, the medicine- 
man is consulted. He promises to get medicine for the sick man and goes into the forest 
to search for it. Having returned, he prepares his decoctions and having first partaken 
of a little himself, he gives it to his patient with further instructions. The friends of the 
sick man having returned to the village, indirectly ask the man on whom suspicion has 
been cast to pray for the sick man saying, '' He is covered by some spirit." The man prays, 
sometimes using mbepesi and beginning chondel chondel ^'please! please!" and goes on to 
ask Mlungu to take away the spirit which has covered the sick man, adding that he himself 
is innocent of any ill doing against the man and that any grudge he may have had against 
him is now forgotten. 

If the sick man recovers, well and good, but should he die, there is more to be done. 
The morning following the burial, the relatives go to the chief and in answer to his inquiry 
of what they are going to do, they say they must again consult the caster-of-lots. They 
will choose some one who lives a long way off and is not cognizant of the death of their 
relative : those who go to him have not been shaved after the funeral. Much the same business 
is gone through as on the first occasion but, in the end, the caster-of-lots is told that they sus- 
pect some one unknown to have brought about the death of their relative. The names of 
all the possible persons are given, the lots cast in each case and, eventually, one is picked 
out as the guilty man; the caster-of-lots saying, '^ If I am not telling the truth, you can 
test my words by giving mwai (ordeal poison) to a fowl; if it does not die, come back and 
break up all my properties." 

He may have gained information from his lots that the suspect is a man of power gained 
by some special rite, e.g. the midnight bath on the ant bill, in which case he will insist that 
the fowl poison-ordeal must take place on an ant hill or he will give other specific instruc- 
tions. On the way back, the relatives will buy two fowls; mwai will be prepared by a boy 
who has not passed through his initiation ceremonies, and two of the party will be chosen 
as pleaders, one for the deceased, the other for the accused. One fowl is then selected to 
represent the accused and the poison administered according to the conditions laid down 
by the lot-thrower, while the two pleaders give injimctions to it, one saying, '^ You are 
guilty; you shall die "; the other, '' You are innocent and you shall show your innocence 
by vomiting the poison and recovering." If the fowl dies, a third man cuts off its head, 
saying, '' I am the burier of the dead." Mwai is then administered to the second fowl to 
ascertain whether any other persons are involved. The head of the first fowl is singed, 
stuck on a stick and carried back with the party towards their village. A little way out- 
side, they halt in the bush, and send word to the headman that they are returning. He 
then comes out privately to see them, asking what has happened, and is told all the events 
in sequence. 
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One of the group is chosen to go in the morning and summon some one to appear on 
behalf of the accused man. He and the headman join the party in the bush when the whole 
of the case from the beginning of the deceased's illness, is again related, ending with the 
fowl test and dramatic statement of the name of the accused, whereupon the fowl's head on 
its stick is planted in the ground opposite to the man who has appeared for him as he 
squats listening to the stoiy. The man who has been called to defend the accused, though 
the latter may have no particular claim on his kindness, is in honor bound to do his best. 
As the fowl's head is planted opposite him, he will shift quickly to one side, protesting the 
innocence of the accused. All then adjourn to the village to put the case before the chief. 
One of the men acts as prosecutor, again going through the whole case, calling witnesses 
and others to aid him in speaking. The accused is then defended by the man chosen for 
the purpose, assisted by others whom he asks to help him. They may speak for a week or 
more. The chief decides the case, and the result will be communicated to the defendant 
by his pleader. 

If he is found guilty of causing the death of the deceased, he must pay the fine inflicted 
or if he has been accused actually of ti«am, he may have to undergo, or may offer to undergo, 
the mwai ordeal poison himself or the test may be made with a dog tied to the leg of the 
accused man. If the ordeal is satisfactory to the defendant, the man claims compensation 
for wrongful accusation. If he dies with mum, his relatives have to pay compensation for 
the crime he is thereby shown to have committed. 

If either party is dissatisfied with the chief's decision, recourse may be had to a hearing 
before another chief, the first being veiy glad to be rid of the case. The second gives judg- 
ment quickly. If the case goes on to a poison-ordeal, a day is fixed and the accused is taken 
out to some epot two or three miles from the village where a hut is built called ndawo 
(place of torture). Accompanied by the two pleaders, he remains here for several days. 
People from the village come out and attempts are made to make him confess any ac- 
complices; beans are fried over a fire and when very hot are put into the accused's hands 
and his fists closed over them, or they are put in a cloth which is fastened round the perineum, 
or bamboo sticks are arranged one on either side of the head and tightened by a string. 

The third day, natural undyed bark-cloth is obtained and men go out to fetch the mum 
poison, two men from each party, the prosecutors and the defendants. One man sent 
by the prosecutor has actually to take the bark from the tree, while the others look on to 
see fair play. The bark can only be taken from the east or west side of a tree; it may not 
be cut with a knife or axe or be pulled off, but must be cut with a stone and allowed to fall; 
only a piece which falls with the inner surface lying upwards is taken. Any of the party 
may carry it but they must on no account leave one another. Having returned, they hide 
the muHxi. 

On the appointed day, the big drum is sounded and a crier goes round saying that every- 
one who wants to see so and so drink mwai must go to the appointed place. Every large 
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village had its regular place of torture and mwai drinking^ two or three miles from the 
village. Those used by Malemya, the old Zomba chief, may still be seen. 

A clear way is made two feet broad and fourteen feet long in the bush and here the 
accused takes up his position attended on either side by the two pleaders, the defending 
pleader on the right, the prosecuting on the left. Facing east or west or following the direc- 
tions originally given by the caster-of-lots, that is, taking up the position in which the 
accused is supposed to take a midnight bath, or practice some rite under a tree or an ant 
hill, etc., he is given a decoction of mwai to drink from a gourd. This decoction is made on 
the spot, the bark being pounded up on a stone by one of the prosecutors. The accused 
must have had no food that day. He then starts to walk up and down the short cleared 
path with the two men, one on either side of him, the one saying, '^ Now you have drunk 
mwai J you shall die as you deserve; you did in So-and-So," the other denying the accusa- 
tions, saying, '' He shall vomit the poison." He is watched by the assembled crowd who 
note the various symptoms of which vomiting is the first and said to be the most character- 
istic. After this has gone on for some time, they watch for what is called the nyongo which 
is said to be '' a ball of bile formed in the mouth and expelled by vomiting so that it bursts 
on reaching the ground but not before ", followed often by a second ball, twenty minutes 
later. Should this be expelled, recovery may be expected, foreshadowed by clearing of the 
vision. If he recovers, he is indeed a wonderful man and is hailed on all sides. The women 
trill with their tongues and shout, and he is carried back in triumph; the defending pleader 
will swagger about and demand anything he wants for his client. 

A fatal termination is characterized by little and non-forcible vomiting. Purging is 
common but said to be painless. Vision is affected and as time goes on, the £fpectators 
ask what he can see, '' Do you see that over there? " indicating a hill. If he makes mistakes, 
then they say, '' Ah, he is going to diel " 

The poison may not take full effect for three or four hours. The end is ushered in by a 
last stage when the legs become weak; he staggers, then unable to stand any longer, falls 
to the ground dead, execrated by the onlookers who rush in and hurl stones upon the body, 
crushing it. The relatives take the mangled corpse and lay it on logs covered with grass in 
the bush. No other covering is permitted. It may be placed in a tree by people acting as 
awiU). Burial is forbidden. 

In some cases waaavri used to be burned, not being given the chance of the poison trial. 
This took place at a recognissed spot like ndawo. The last man to be burned by Malemya 
was Mtulula in 1892. Burning was also a punishment in some bad cases of mmxler. Such 
was the fate of Chingale. The man was put in a slave-stick, a pile of logs was built round 
him and then set on fire. 

Witch-finder. In addition to ordeal poison, another method of discovering a maawi is 
by '' smelling out." If a number of people have died in a certain village, the inhabitants 
inay begin to think that there is a t7»am among them, and prociu^ the services of a miisaZ^^ 
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MhisalUa is a Chmyanja word from kurbiaaf '' to hide/' referriiig to his custom of hiding 
in the village; the practice is origLoally Mang'anja, since adopted by the Yao. MbisalUa 
is often a woman and may be yomig.^ She comes to stay in the village unknown to the 
people, lives in a watch house in the gardens and is said to go about at night when she is 
able to summon msam persons from their houses. The fee for her services is paid before- 
hand. Later, the villagers are assembled and going round the company holding out flour 
in her hand, she calls upon So-and-So as the guilty man saying, *' This is his ' night-name.' " 
The villagers all answer, " There is no one of that name in the village." She th^i goes 
round again and throwing the flour over the accused, utters his ordinary name and runs 
off into the bush, not to appear again. The accused may then offer to take mwcd (ordeal 
poison) to prove his innocence or if it is a case of illness only and not death, he may be 
treated by a medicine man, the process being called kurlogolola^ " to take evil things 
out of." 

A imam man is sometimes said to renounce his old practices and may then be received 
into the company of mbisalila. A famous mbiaalUa near Zomba aflSrms that he used to be 
msawi. The mode of action of mbisalila varies greatly with different men; for some the 
ceremony is quite a minor matter; in other cases, it is an important affair. 

Witch-destroyer. Where death is suspected to have resulted from usawi, steps may be 
taken inmiediately to catch and kill the msawi. For this purpose, the help of the mundu 
juaaeketela is sought. Kurseketela means '' to break off the end of a stick "; it appears to 
be both a Chinyanja and a Chiyao word. The word refers to the practice of the profes- 
sional witch-killer who is supposed to run a stick through the anus up the bowel of his 
victim and then break it off, leaving part inside. The jvaseketela having been informed of 
the approaching fimeral hides in the bush near the graveyard and watches the interment. 
After eveiyone has gone, he is free to put in operation that for which he has been called. 
The following modus operandi is related of a celebrated mundu juaseketda called Angoni 
of Zomba. The water in which the corpse had been first washed was obtained and put in 
an earthenware dish. He also provided Imnself with a goiud containing medicines and some 
stones, and another gourd filled with poison made from crocodile gall to anoint the seketda 
sticks. He also had a small antelope's horn containing medicine which when smeared on 
the head rendered him invisible, together with the stalks of a species of millet called mbalwe 
which sheds its grains at a touch, and a whistle miade from the horn of a small antelope, the 
oribi. 

So provided, he proceeded to the grave, around which he drew a ring with medicine con- 
tained in still another horn. Within this circle, all was safe. This was followed by a square 
immediately aroimd the grave with a stone from the gourd placed at each side, north, 
south, east and west. The plate of water was placed on top of the grave. The mundu 
juaseketela then anointed himself with the medicine which made him invisible to the mswai 

1 Of. Soott, op. dt., p. 290. 
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aQd sitting witlun the circle, he blew his whistle which was irresistible to the mswai man 
who was then induced to come out of his house. When he had reached the grave, the water 
was sprinkled over him by the juasekdela with the millet stalk from the dish on the grave, 
or he was struck with the gnu's taS; in either case, he fell to the ground senseless. He was 
then ready to be dealt with. The sekebda sticks, small bamboos filled with crocodile poison, 
were pushed up the anus and broken off to liberate the poison. Sticks might also be in- 
serted behind the ear or in various other spots. The Tnswai was then beaten to wake him 
up; he ran off to his own village and there, a little later, he sickened and died, telling no 
one the cause. After death, the awUo when preparing the corpse of the hitherto imsuspected 
m^tmt, might find the end of the stick projecting from the anus or see the punctures 
elsewhere with the medicine adhering to them, and the man was revealed in his true 
colors. 

At Mtwiche's village, there was a man called liunga who professed to be able to extract 
the poison injected by the juaseketela by causing his patients to imdergo a vapor bath and 
to drink certain decoctions. This man would never reveal the name of anyone who came 
to him for treatment but would brag that '* trade was brisk.'' The symptoms of the mortal 
malady caused by the seketela are said to be intestinal obstruction with tremendous disten- 
tion of the abdomen (peritonitis). 

Of this same village, a story is told which, if not true, at all events illustrates the sort 
of thing that is believed. As has been mentioned above, whenever the juaseketela blows 
his little horn, any wasawi will hear it and thinking it is one of their band calling, will go to 
meet him. A woman of this village told how she and her husband were sitting over the 
fire while the evening meal was cooking, when he suddenly jmnped up and said he must 
go outside for a bit. She remonstrated and asked him to wait for his food, but he hurried 
off. Laterheretumed,complaming of feeling very ill; his belly swelled up and he died soon 
after. It was said that this man was very friendly with a woman named Abibi and that 
when he went out into the bush, he was heard calling in a low voice, " Is that you, Abibi?" 
When his body was examined, two punctures were found on the left side of the chest. It 
was supposed that it was Abibi he expected to meet and with her enjoy a camiibalistic 
repast, whereas it was a jtuiseketda who had called and killed him. 

This brief outline of a case of sickness, suspicion of witchcraft, death, and the consulta- 
tion with the caster-of-lots, the witch-finder, ordeal poison, death, and the catching of the 
cannibal witch, has been given as a more or less consecutive story in order that it may be most 
easily imderstood. Some further details concerning the lot-caster, witchcraft, etc., must 
be added. 

Lot-casting. Medicine men who cast lots were at one time fairly plentiful and were con- 
sulted on many matters, often of small importance from a European point of view. Chief 
of all were questions of witchcraft. The mo(2ti« operandi varied in different cases. Jntisawi 
and other important matters, the medicine man always used the chuango (divining in- 
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atrument). These were of various types but the most usual was made of a gourd, chitumbOj 
called ndumba,^ containing a number of small articles, each of which had some special name 
and if it appeared in the casting, a special significance. Among these articles are: 

(a) Achikaiekaie; small pieces of broken white earthen-ware. These have the signifi- 
cance of whiteness, cleanness, innocence, or answers in the negative to questions as to any 
particular person having done some action. 

(6) Chiwamaagaja; the body of one of those beetles which feign death. This indicates 
death in answer to the question asked. Chiwamaagaja is the name of the beetle. 

(c) Ugono; a small piece of a sleeping-mat, signifying illness. 

(d) LiwdU; a small piece of stick or grass. 

(e) Or Mawaie the plural; little pieces of stick, said to indicate that the people have 
previously consulted some other diviner, whose findings are called for by the man who is 
then casting lots. 

(/) Maengo; the horn. For convenience the small horn of a guapi is used. It indicates 
witchcraft, referring to the fact that witches like medicine men are supposed to keep 
their medicines in horns. 

(jg) Ngoleka; the coiled tendril of a vine, indicating a dispute, etc. 

The lots are cast, and according to the disposition of the various articles, an interpreta- 
tion is given in answer to the question put to the instrument. 

Chipendo (plur. ipendo) is the word used in referring to instruments used for divination 
in minor cases and several of these are usually included in a diviner's kit. They may be 
called chiaango. 

1. A small heap of flour or ashes is raised and any article, such as a knife or a piece of 
stick is flipped towards it; interpretation is based on the direction taken by the article 
flipped. 

2. A small tortoise shell filled with medicine propelled by a feather stuck in one end is 
similarly used, and is called chiaango cha ngongo; ' 

3. A horn and feather may be used in the same way. 

4. The stuffed skin of a weasel, chindindi Qikongxoe, Chui.) is also used, in the same way 
as gologolo, the squirrel.' 

On February 4, 1914 at Zomba I witnessed Chiunganire of Chapita village, a Manganja 
man, use a small outfit for divining, consisting of: (1) A small oribi horn in a gourd with 
pieces of stick (PL XVI, figs. 3, 5) ; (2) a piece of bamboo matting with a horn fixed on 
each end of the strip called chiaango cha ugono (PI. XVI, fig. 2) ; (3) medicine in a gourd 
(PL XVI, fig. 1); (4) a rattle (PL XVI, fig. 4). He commenced by taking these things out 
of his bag and dusting them by rubbing in his hands. The gourd cup was cleaned out with 
his finger and spit into. The horn was spit upon, rubbed in the hands, and anointed with 

^ StannuB, ' Notes on some natives of British Central Africa/ Fl. XXYII, fig. 4. 
> Ibid., PL XXVI, fig. 2. * Ibid., p. 304 and Fl. XXVI, fig. 9. 
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medicine from the gourd by means of a stick; then placed at the forehead, point forwards, 
held for a second at each armpit, and finally rubbed over in the hands again. The cup was 
similarly anointed, especially the edge, and rubbed in the hands, as were the horns on the 
cha iigono. All this was done with great precision and evidently in definite order, each 
article being laid on the ground in turn, and the string of matting rolled up. Foiu* pieces 
of reed of a size that would lie over the mouth of the gourd cup overlapping the edges about 
an inch were then selected from among others and set ready on the groimd. The rattle 
was treated with medicine from the same gourd. The horn wias placed in the gourd by the 
operator, point upwards and lying towards himself, as he held the gourd by its body in 
the palm of his left hand, the handle towards him. Shaking the rattle in the right hand, 
he constantly muttered to the chisango '^ to tell him truly," '^ to answer his questions," and 
so on. By slight movements of his left arm which were well disguised but quite easily 
perceptible to the watcher, he could make the horn assume the erect position in the gourd 
and then fall backwards or forwards or to either side. The first position indicates '' all is 
well," ^'nothing need be done"; the second means ''there is trouble," ''some one is talk- 
ing at the village," " there is a case to be settled." These answer questions put to it by 
the owner who is being consulted about some case of illness, etc. 

Another method of divining is with the horn in position as before mentioned and the 
f om* pieces of stick set across the mouth of the goiuxi touching one another, the ends pro- 
jecting at the sides. The operator is able to make the horn appear to force off all the sticks 
without moving the gourd, or he can make any nimiber of the sticks tumble into the gourd, 
and repeat the performance. If they fall off, it means a good day to go on a journey; if 
they fall in, the journey should be postponed. 

The chisango cha ugono is held similarly in the left hand by the middle so that two wings 
are formed, each with the weight of a horn at the end. The caster-of-lots is able by almost 
imperceptible movements to make the two wings open and fall away from each other or 
swing together, and together partly roll up. When they fall apart wide open, it is an in- 
dication that all will be well; when they close, death may be expected. The gourd and horn 
and this chisango cha ugono form a pair which are called female and male. 

Chipendo cha mbingu: mbingu is a word relating to omens in regard to journeys. Thom 

■ 

Cheonga told me that he remembers as a boy, when his father was going on a journey, he 
would take some pieces of root, moisten them in his mouth, and stick them on the wall of 
the hut. These pieces of root were daily watched by Thom's mother, as unaided they 
gradually took up a position lower and lower on the wall until they reached the ground. 
Then she knew that her husband had safely reached his destination. 

Omens may be told in yet another way, chisangu cha kuwecheta (ku^wechetaf to speak). 
Ndumba is put in an empty house and the medicine man and his elicits sit outside. The 
medicine man is asked some question which he puts to the ndumba which then answers 
like an oracle. I have never seen this done but my native informants tell me the voice that 
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Witch-medicine. The makmg of medicine against people has been shown to occupy 
an essential place in usam, and it plays an important part Iq all occultism. So by insensible 
grades, the ordinary use of drugs in common diseases is reached, though it is probable that 
very much greater faith is placed in a packet of biunt roots put under the floor of the house 
than in the efficacy of any concoction taken by mouth. 

There is a general belief that by medicine extra ability verging into supernatural power 
can be acquired. This power in a general sense is represented by the word uA^oma and a man 
so possessed is spoken of as mundu jua komaia. The desire for increased power may be a 
perfectly natural one, such as a desire for influence and popularity as a chief, or on the other 
hand, the power of tiaam may be aimed at, or again, the knowledge of magic medicine for 
thieving or for any other practice. Ukama is, therefore, a relative matter. The necessary 
medicine or initiation into the understanding of magic can be purchased from persons 
already practitioners, the honest herbalist merging by imperceptible degrees into the most 
criminal witch-doctor. A single practitioner may prescribe a charcoal dressing for an 
ulcer, exorcise an evil spirit by a vapor bath, sell medicine to enable the buyer to win a 
case at court, arrange medicine on a pathway to act as a selective love potion, or prescribe 
a drug to change a man into a Uon. 

Deserving of special mention are the people who thieve by the aid of medicine which 
they have either purchased or prepared themselves. Such a man is called chitaka and the 
medicine tntela wa chitaka. The active principle of this medicine is said to be prepared 
from the tail of a hyaena, an animal which is said to be able to enter a house where people 
are sleeping and kill and carry off the fowls without waking the occupants. The medicine 
is often carried in a hyaena's tail. The chitaka is supposed to approach the house he would 
rob and chewing some medicine in the mouth, gently blow towards it to put everyone to 
sleep. The door is supposed to xmfasten itself and the thief is free to take what he wishes. 
He is even said to kill, cook, and eat food in the house while the inmates remain unconscious. 
A special characteristic of the chitaka is that whatever he lays his hands on in the house he 
must remove, though he does not want it, so that in the morning many unwieldy, useless 
objects may be found outside the hut. 

There are many other magic medicines. One of these, luunga, if introduced into a vil- 
lage, will cause the illness and death of some iomate. Anyone handling the body of the 
sick man or the corpse after death, sickens and dies imtil the whole village is wiped out. 
There is a man serving a life sentence now at the Central Prison, Zomba, who was convicted 
of having caused the death of many people in a village in Angoniland. He is said cheerfully 
to have admitted the power of his medicine. 

Medicine made from a cousin is supposed to be efficacious in various ways. The blood 
of a cousin is instilled into the ear for otoirhoea. Drinking the water which has been used 
by a cousin to wash his face relieves intestinal colic. Medicine is made from the hairs of 
the beard of a cousin or from an mbUo and used for chest trouble. 
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Mpasi is a love potion. Men are often anxious that women should ask them for love 
(kurpala). A man seeing a woman whom he fancies, takes up some of the dust where 
she has trodden and mixing this with medicine puts it in his hair. If [he meet her again, 
though he takes no notice of her, she will come to him. 

When crops are hanrestedi a layer of the cereal is laid at the bottom of the comnstore, 
and umba, which consists of medicines contained in the skull of or made from the body of 
a still-bom infant, is then put in and the store filled. In this way, he who has only a small 
garden may be sure that his grain will last a long time. Similar medicine is put in gardens 
with the first rains to insure heavy crops. A man on the approach of the planting season 
should never give away seed to anyone until his own seed is put in or it may bring bad 
luck to his crop. This is evidently a superstition arising from the fact that if he gives 
seed away, he may not have enough left to raise a crop sufficient to support his family. 
Some people are considered '^ lucky at planting pimipkins, other people when they plant, 
reap only watery ptmipkins.'' A man, therefore, will often ask one of the lucky people 
to plant his pumpkins for Imn. My hospital boy always got the cook to plant his 
pumpkins. 

A man wishing to become a person of importance, with a village of his own, takes a 
medicine made from a certain tree and then builds his hut in a new place, hoping people will 
flock to him. The tree is known as chukambUi. Another medicine, taken in the belief that 
people will flock to a man in consequence, is made from the bush called nUola. Cf . litule 
planted at the threshold to attract visitors. 

Conjuring. There are other performances akin to magic in the eyes of the natives, 
which I have never had the opportimity of witnessing but which would appear to be of 
the nature of juggling or possibly hjrpnotism; some resemble the tricks of jugglers; others 
are more like some of the performances in India. I naturally supposed that they had been 
learned from men at the coast (Zanzibar), but I am assured that they belong to the Yao 
themselves. 

Eambenje, a Yao of Chiradzulu, well-known at dances and Unyago, after some prelimi- 
nary dancing, stands still and is covered by a cloth; when the cloth is again removed, he is 
discovered with a number of squealing puppies held in his loin cloth, which he then hands 
roimd. He begins to dance again and the persons to whom the puppies have been given 
watch him and then find they are holding excrement, not puppies. Or mud-fish are handed 
round and the people find they are holding women's diapers. 

Another trick often performed by Kambenje was the burial of a man in the ground, 
covered up completely with earth; at the sounding of the drums the buried man comes 
running in from the back of the watching crowd. 

Kasonga, a Yao of Malemya's, priest, and medicine man, after an Unyago ceremony 
used to put on his red blanket and walk over the hot embers of an enormous fire in the 
village open space. He admitted that he smeared himself with medicine and an eyewit- 
ness told me that when he put his feet on the hot logs, it caused a sizzling sound. 
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Tmgulingu was another well-known perfonner; he used to do the same tricks as Eam- 
benje. He also was possessed of an elastic skin and is said to have been able '' to tie his 
ears together behind the back of his head.'' 

Mpechetula; a Yao of Mkanda, is a man with considerable renown. He is said to be able 
to produce a lion at will from a lion's tail and claw. He would offer to show this if there 
were any brave enough to go through with it. On a moonlight night, he would expose on 
the ground in a cleared space near a village the tail of a Hon held cross-wise in a piece of 
split bamboo. At the Gfplit end of the bamboo, he would place a lion's claw and round this, a 
woman's belt l^eld in position by three bamboo p^gs, around which he would draw a circle 
of mbepesi floiu*. Everyone would then withdraw to a hut in which the seance was to take 
place. After an hour or so, Mpechetula would send some one out to inspect the lion's tail 
where probably all would be found intact. He might then pretend to be iminterested and 
sleepy and suggest that some one should go out again in half an hour. Sooner or later, a 
man would come back, having found the tail gone; then everyone would go out to see what 
had happened. The pegs would be found in place but the tail and claw gone. A little way 
off, the split piece of bamboo would be found and further still a bead or two from the woman's 
belt. These, Mpechetula would pick up, and leaving a little trail of flour on their way, all 
returned to the hut, while he whistled as if calling some one. Suddenly they would be aroused 
by the sound as of a lion brushing against the hut walls, as the beasts are known to do, 
and next, a loud roar. Mpechetula would immediately open the door half-way so that the 
people could look out into the moonlight and there, a little way off, would be the lion. It 
would immediately advance towards the house and then, as it prepared to spring for the 
door, Mpechetula would offer it some of the flour in his left hand, armed with a stirring- 
stick, mtiko, in his right hand. As the lion landed, he would strike it on the head wiih the 
stick and lo and behold ! the lion would vanish and the tail and claw would be found in his 
hand. 

Superstitions. Scattered throughout these notes, particularly under Usawi and Diaeaae, 
mention is made of practices which show a strong belief in superstition. Below are given 
a number of minor beliefs, and it is interesting to compare them with many well-known 
superstitions in other parts of the world. 

1. A child who cuts the upper incisor teeth first will be unlucky. Such children used 
to be killed by the Yao. (Other tribes make medicine against the threatened ill-luck.) 

2. A woman with polydactylism may not take food out of a corn-store. Otherwise the 
stock of com will not last long. (Rudimentary sixth fingers are not uncommon.) 

3. An insect called chiayene mesi which lives in the mud at the bottom of pools, if killed 
causes the water to dry up. 

4. If a boy puts a water-spider in the armpit when learning to swim, he will learn 
quickly. 

5. A man wishing to prevent rain falling on a day he is making a journey, will wrap 
some of the leaves of the nUomoni tree in his loin cloth and go without drinking. 
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6. It is believed that signs of guilt are visible in the eye of a murderer; medicine is 
procured in the hope of getting rid of these signs. 

7. The possession of the hair of another person is supposed to give the possessor power 
over that person, hence a medicine man, when the patient he has been treating is cured, 
shaves the patient and keeps the hair until payment is made. 

8. A native with light greenish-grey eyes is not to be trusted. He is said to have eyes 
like a cat and is called majerijeri; these eyes are rare among natives. 

9. It is unlucky for a child to get into a basket; he may be burned. 

10. Should a woman turn the porridge pot upside down, every one who has eaten will 
become constipated. For the same reason, a woman, after turning out the porridge from 
the pot, just touches the top of the mass of porridge with the bottom of the pot. 

11. A woman will never leave the poimding stick in the grain-mortar. Should she do soi 
the heavens would fall. 

12. When a zebra is kUled, a knot is tied in its tail so that eating of the meat shall not 
cause indigestion. 

13. It is unlucky to sit upon a headrest, the maamilo. The person would surely be 
bitten by a snake. 

14. If a man conunits murder, and his wife is pregnant at the time, she must sleep on 
the spear used. 

15. Children are told that they must not eat at night; that if they are hungry, they 
must lie quiet and try to go to sleep again. If they don't obey and sit up eating porridge, 

■ 

a long hairy arm will come through the fastened door and beg for some, the voice of the 

unseen saying: 

"Nyao ckimkiUi'choni niisya ni mjasa!" 

"Give me that which you put to your nose to smell and throw away,'' 

the repeated movements of the hand to the mouth (nose) and back to the pot being sup- 
posed to make the '' bogey " think that they are not really eating but merely smelling and 
throwing away the food. 

16. A male should not scrape the porridge off the porridge stick; this is only allowed 
to the woman. Should a man do so, it is supposed that when he goes himting, he will hit 
anything he shoots at, only in the tail. 

17. There is a saying that the men and boys may eat little pieces of porridge which fall 
out of the pot, while cooking, on to the supporting stones and it will give them power to 
escape unhurt from battle. The fragments are called ngulupuko, (from ku4ujmka '' to 
escape"). 

18. Children are instructed to take their food sitting down instead of being in a huny 
and standing to take it. They are told that if they do not obey, their porridge will not go 
into their stomachs but into their legs and swell out their knee-joints. 
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19. That portion of the gut of animals having folds of mucus membrane inside, may 
be eaten only by old people past the child-propagating age. If a young woman should eat 
it, she would have diflSculty in labor. 

20. It is believed that people who eat too freely of a little fish like whitebait called 
matemba get obstruction of the bowel by the wedging together of the bones. The treatment 
adopted is to pass up the rectum a smooth stick with a pad of rag at the end. This cannot 
be done by the person himself and so the aid of another has to be called in; only an 
intimacy, such as the relationship of brother-in-law gives, will warrant this service being 
asked. 

21. The Yao believe that there is a Uttle insect which lives in the ear, called chiayene 
Kpikanilo, which tells the person what is said to him, the wax in the ear being its excre- 
ment. The pupil is called mwanache jua liso, the child of the eye. 

22. Among women, the uterus is called nameso (rneao — eyes) ; it is supposed to be a 
little person who holds the foetus. When the child is bom, nameao cannot find it and starts 
looking about, the movements causing the afterpains. 

23. A man making his first journey to the coast used to sprinkle himself with water 
from every stream he crossed to give him a safe journey. In the same way, women at the 
present day going between Zomba and Blantyre sprinkle their babies with water from 
each stream. 

24. An ant-like insect called ndupaiumba (tumbatumba, Chin.) [daaylabria mephistia] 
is lucky. On seeing it a native pats its belly and then rubs his own, wishing for plenty of 
food that day. If he is embarking on a jomney or beginning some enterprise, he will wrap 
one of these insects in a fold of his loin cloth and take it with him for luck. 

25. When a native hears the mwiyo bird call (its call is like the mew of a cat), if he 
wants something, he immediately says, "Oh mwiyo ^ I want so-and-so. Be quiet and I will 
then be quiet, too!" If the bird ceases calling, he knows the wish will be granted. The 
female bird is said to be the more certain prophet. 

26. The snake, nalukukutij which lives in trees and is of a buff clay color with green 
markings, is said by natives to pierce the chest and tie a knot in itself on each side so that 
it can only be withdrawn by cutting off one knot. When the snake is thus withdrawn, its 
blood mixes with that of the man and he will die. 

27. Natives have a habit of marking the spot where any event takes place by a stone 
by the side of the path, and eveiy passer-by will add a stone for luck. In this way some 
large piles of stones have been made. 

28. A man resting on his way home from a long joiuney places a stone in the fork 
between the branches of a nearby tree, so that on his arrival he may find his wife has put 
by some food for him and has not used up the day's stock of flour. 

29. A chameleon found digging in the path is said to presage the death of the finder's 
nearest relative. 
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30. If a chameleon is found holding on to the grass at both sides of the path, the path 
is '' closed '* and a man will turn back to his home and not proceed on his journey. It 
would be unlucky to continue. 

31. Snakes seen in coitu are a bad omen. 

32. The slow-worm known as litumbula masugtdu {" the cutter open of ant hills ")» 
and the scaly anteater, if seen on the path^ are of bad import. 

33. To knock the toes against a stone on a journey is bad luck; if blood flows from tiie 
big toe, it points to good luck. 

34. A man knocking the sole of his foot against a stone knows that someone is speaking 
ill of him. 

35. A person whose hands itch knows he will receive a present. 

36. Tremor of tiie circumorbital muiscles of tiie right eye indicates that something 
good will be seen. When the left eye is affected, the outcome is less sure. 

37. The cry of the bird nguLvkulu (the green turaco), indicates to the hearer that he is 
about to meet some one, either friend or enemy. 

38. Anyone who kills one of the large stick-insects {PhMmidae) known as ckUcMa 
chiwigaj will always be breaking the cooking pots afterwards. 

39. The natives believe that the caterpillar of the HvppcHon oriris moth will jump at 
the breast. It is called chisurnbUa maweUy ^^ that which jumps at the breasts/' and children 
seeing it will cover up their nipples with their hands. 

40. Of lAsulUf the Mongoose, there is a saying: 

" Limdu gapochdangene mbUo! '' 

" The banded mongooses relieve eadi other (at) the races! " 

It is said that mongooses assist one another when being hunted. When one is tired, a 
fresh one runs in so close to the pursuer that he goes after this one and leaves the tired 
one, and so they keep it up till the pursuer is exhausted. 

41. Chivla, the frog. Children are told they must never kill a frog, or its spirit will come 
at night with porridge made of excrement and make them eat it. If a small child playing 
with a frog kills it by mischance, he will tear off a small piece of his calico cloth and place 
it by the frog as an offering. 

42. Chindindi (Ukongioe, Chin.) the weasel. It is said that the weasel hides its body 
and leaves exposed its anus, so that a chicken seeing it, goes up to peck at it, whereupon 
the weasel turns roimd quickly and catches the chicken with its mouth. 

43. Chinyeru, the skunk (from kur^ya, to go to stool), so named on account of its 
color, is said to apply the anus to a rat-hole and make wind. This will render insensible 
all the rats in the burrow and he can tiien dig them out at leisure. 

44. Mkulif the honey badger, when hunted is always said to attack a man by attempting 
to seize the testicles. Natives when tiiey hunt this animal, tie stones in their loin cloths so 
that they hang down between the legs to defeat the badger. 
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45. A child, when one of its milk teeth drops out, stands some five yards away facing 
the door of the hut and throws the tooth over the roof of the hut, sajring: 

" AI likungidu lino lyenu alyo, mbani lyangu lycmbcne ^lyoP' 
" Oh! crow tooth your there is, give me my of good onel " 

Religion. The matter of the religious beliefs professed by natives of East Central 
Africa is one beset with many difficulties to the student of today. It has been the subject 
of many essajrs by workers in the missionary field, but the wide contact of the natives of 
Nyasaland with missionary effort during the past thirty years has done much to confuse 
the problem, imd one feels that many missionaries in their writings rather color the picture 
with their own feelings. 

I think probably the Yao with whom I am now concerned have a truer conception of 
their own beliefs than many of the subject tribes among whom mission teaching has more 
easily taken root. The reUgious beliefs of a people are to a large extent the reflection of 
the circumstances under which that people lives. The outstanding event to all natives 
is death. At death, something is lost to the body, without which life is impossible. This 
is the msimu which may be translated ''soul'' or " spirit." The msimu is said to leave the 
body of the dying man when he becomes moribund or unconscious. It appears that this 
same fnsimu may leave the body during unconscious states unassociated with death, as 
when a man faints, in epilepsy, and during sleep. 

Apart from this evidence of the dissociation of the msimu from the living body, the 
Yao believe that a man's shadow is an objective manifestation of the soul and they will 
say " the shadow is the msimuJ^ Fear is experienced if a man jumps on the shadow of his 
fellow. Light is also thrown on tiie constitution of the mmnu by the belief in a certain 
evil-spirit which dwells in deep pools. It is called chimalcHnesi, which means '' one who 
may finish (drink up) all the water." The superstition regarding this evil spirit is that it 
can suck the blood from your shadow as you stand at the edge of the pool, till you become 
so weak that you fall in and are drowned. 

After leaving the body at death, the msimu goes to take up its place in tiie spirit-world, 
occupying a position corresponding to that held by the man during his life. With a truly 
materialistic conception, the soul is supposed to have all the attributes of the dead man, 
to be wealthy in proportion as the man was so on earth, and its relative position will be 
identical with that which he held among the living. The tribal chief becomes a paramount 
chief in the spirit world, the lesser chief holds sway in his lesser capacity, etc. We shall 
see that in intercession, when the tribe is threatened with calamities, it is the late para- 
mount chief who is appealed to for help, and when one feudal chief is at war with another, 
the chief's dead predecessor will be called upon for aid. When a village is moved, it is from 
the spirit of the dead headman of the village that success in the enterprise is sought. Simi- 
larly, in family trouble, some dead ancestor is entreated to set things right, while a native 
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setting out on a journey may ask the intercession of his deceased father to assure his safe 
conduct. 

The spirits of the dead are in general said to dwell '^ above." They haunt the grave- 
yard or visit the scenes of their life, and may be associated with natural objects or with 
certain animals, into which they are supposed to enter temporarily. Thus a dead man's 
spirit will visit the earth mound which marks the site of his old house in the village. The 
spirits of headmen are often thought to haimt the big trees of the village open space ; such 
trees are held sacred for this reason. Some time ago in the old village of the chief, Malemya, 
a party of women cut down one of these trees for firewood, ignorant of its sacred character. 
With the crash of the falling tree, they became frightened, and one of the present Malemya's 
wives came upon the scene, predicting all kinds of evil to follow unless reparation were made 
to the insulted spirits of the dead chiefs. The remains of the tree lie there to this day, 
untouched except by natural decay. 

To quote another example, near a bathing pool called jogawali (from kurjogaj to 
bathe, and walij the initiates) where boys bathe after initiation, on the Domasi river, 
there is a small cataract whence a cloud of spray rises and a continued rumbling sound 
comes forth. Here, the old men say, you can hear the drumming of the spirits, while 
you may see pythons and tlie crowing cobra in whose bodies the spirits live. 

As I have already mentioned, tlie spirit-world so far as the native has speculated on the 
problem is '^ above " in a semi-materialistic heaven. If questioned closely, the phrase " I 
do not know " will figure laigely in his replies. He will not say there is any '' marriage or 
giving in marriage.'' If a child dies, tliey often say, ^' So-and-so (some deceased person) 
wants a water-carrier." Indeed they often use a phrase under the circumstances identical 
with an English expression, '' They are calling away tlie children." 

Natives attribute to the spirits of tlie dead the power to partake of anything on this 
earth, such as food. They have no exact ideas with regard to animals and what happens 
to them when they die. They will not tell you that an animal has an msimu but at the same 
time, a goat is often killed at a funeral, with the remark, ''The goat will follow the dead 
man." The goat's meat will be eaten by those assisting at the funeral; hence there is the 
suggestion of the idea that animals' spirits do go to the spirit-world. 

In referring to tlie spirit-world, the native generally uses the word kvL-mvlungUj and 
here we have the second element in their religious beliefs, namely a supreme being; kur 
mtdungu means at the place of or with midungu, the supreme being. Mvlungu, however, 
takes a very secondary place to the rrmmu. He is referred to only in a general way. In 
answer to such questions as why has a woman an albino child bom to her, she will say 
" Mvlungu made it so"; in fact in reply to many questions to which the native has no 
answer, he will use practically our English phrase, ''Oh, God knows!" and with about as 
much meaning. 

To Mvlungu is ascribed the sending of the rain, but apparently he has no part in giving 
good crops or causing a plentiful harvest, neither has he any direct interest in men's 
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nor is he '^ God the creator/' of man or earth. He^ however, receives the spirits of the 
dead. Should he refuse to do so, a man continues to live. When a man has recovered from 
some commonly fatal disease, the natives say, '* Mvlungu wakanile (refused him) ! " or if 
he has been veiy near to death and then recovers, they say ^^Mulungu wasunile (spat him 
out)". 

It would thus appear that among the spirit hosts there is a regular law of precedence, 
and presiding over all is a supreme being, but all this is so remote as to have little impor- 
tance for the living. The vagueness concerning Mvlungu, I must admit, has given rise to 
some doubt in my own mind as to how far he was a deity with an entity of his own in their 
reUgion of a little time ago. 

Ancestors tend to be forgotten in proportion to the length of time which has elapsed 
since their death, unless they played some important part during their lives: then some 
particular one may be remembered to the exclusion of others, and to him prayers of inter- 
cession are offered. In the case of chiefs, the names of a long line of rulers may be remem- 
bered on occasions when all else about them has fallen into oblivion. It seems possible 
originally Mvlungu was the oldest ancestral chief who was raised up as a supreme being 
but who, in the process, has lost all other attributes. On the other hand, the word often 
refers only to the place where the spirits dwell; this may have been the original meaning. 

There is no religious worship in the proper sense of the term but only propitiation, 
prayer for intercession, and return of thanks for favors granted. The keynote of this an- 
cestor worship, the sum total of their religion to the exclusion of the belief in a supreme 
being, is fear. We have seen at the fimeral that everything is done to lay the spirit at 
rest. The people wish never to hear of the spirit again. It is chiefly with a view of avert- 
ing some evil that worship takes place or with a view of expiating some crime that sacrifice 
is made or to alleviate some suffering that commimication is sought with the spirits. It 
is a question of, '' Do us no harm, do not vent your wrath upon us for what we have left 
undone," rather than '^ Keep us from doing evil, save us from being our own enemies." It 
would appear to be a religion of spite, not of love and kindness, though there are glimmeiv 
ings of a search after ''a hand to guide and protect," as in the prayer given below and also 
in the action taken when removing a village. 

As a corollary of this system of ancestor worship, there is no real priesthood. A man 
asks for favors for himself; the head of a family petitions a deceased father or some more 
remote ancestor of greater importance; the headman intercedes on behalf of the village 
with the spirit of a predecessor; a chief takes the place of high priest on the occasion of a 
tribal supplication to a former ruler, though he may be replaced by some one of his wise 
men who acts as intermediary. 

Some form of sacrifice is offered with the prayer, and often some omen is sought as a 
sign that the prayer is granted. For this purpose, flour made from millet called mbepesi 
(nsembe, Chin.) is commonly used. The word mbepesi probably includes any sacrificial 
offerings. 
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A man leaving his village on some expedition and wishing to be assured of safe conduct 
will procure some millet flour. Going quietly into his house, he squats down in one comer 
and gently sifts the flour through his hand so that it falls on the floor in the form of a little 
cone, repeating as he does so, his prayer for safe conduct b^finning and ending with the 
word chondel please! 

'^CJumdel chondel wc^kurmtdungu ambuje mUxngusye meao gangu nUiwone 
** Please, please I those at above ancestor clear eyes mine that I may see 
litalaf ngaiche 'chenene kungujaf chondel chondel chooooonde!" 

the path, may I arrive well where I go, please, please, please! " 

He then covers the cone of flour with a basket. On the morrow, he will uncover it to see 
what has happened. According as the cone has remained intact or has fallen to one side 
or the other, the omen indicates whether or not the journey should be undertaken, the 
reaction being caused by the spirits to whom his supplication was addressed. 

Again, there may have occurred much sickness in a village and the people conclude that 
the pest has come to remind them that they have not been attentive to their deceased chief. 
'^ His grave-house in the village has been allowed to fall into decay/' and so on. Th^ will 
decide that his spirit must be propitiated. The grave-house is rebuilt, a pot is sunk in 
the ground, and beer is poured in, and round about heaps of flour are placed. Prayer is 
made to the chief at whose grave they are worshipping, supplicating him in person and 
'^all others who are with you at Mlungu," asking that he will no longer cause ill to befall 
the viUage. 

When a village is moved, the beer^pot from the grave of the old chief is taken to the 
new village and a ceremony similar to that just described takes place, with the prayer that 
he will come to the new village and continue to exercise his benevolent care over its people. 

In 1880 when there was a threatened famine on account of long drought in Zomba dis- 
trict, Malemya decided that supplication for rain must be made to the spirits of his illustri- 
ous predecessors. Easonga, one of Malemya's wise men, acted as high priest. A laige amount 
of beer was brewed and the night before the ceremony, twenty sheep and fifty goats were 
slaughtered. Plates of the meat, of rice and ponidge were then placed on the groimd round 
the grave-house of the old Malemya, and pots of beer set into the ground at intervals. At 
the head of the grave, little heaps of mbepesi flour were arranged. This flour had been pre- 
pared by such of Malemya's wives as were not near a menstrual period. The following 
morning, a fence was built round the grave, outside which all the people collected, while 
beyond them again was a second fence. Easonga, accompanied by an assistant then ap- 
peared, and amid absolute silence entered the inner enclosure. He addressed to the old 
Malemya, at whose grave they were all assembled, a prayer for rain. He then repeated the 
prayer, invoking the aid of all the past line of chiefs down to the reigning Malemya, re- 
peating their names. Retmning to the outer enclosure, he again uttered the prayers, all 
the assembled multitude repeating them after him while lying face down, resting on their 
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knees and elbowB, at intervals swaying their bodies from side to side and clapping their 
hands. Easonga then ordered all to go and bathe, men and women separately. As they 
returned from the stream, rain began to f alL 

Intercession on behalf of the sick may be made, especially by anyone who is likely to 
be accused of causing the illness by witchcraft.^ The man standing with arms outstretched, 
downwards and a little in front of his body, the hands supine, takes some water in his 
mouth and discharges it in a stream on the ground, (probably as a sign of purification of his 
tongue), and then invoking ''all the spirits above," asks that they will intercede to restore 
health to the sick man and bear witness to his own innocence of any wish to do the sick man 
injury. Ku-pesya is the word meaning to offer sacrifice and prayer. 

Harvesting and hunting are occasions when sacrifices may be offered. It was formerly 
the custom for the chief to determine the day on which harvesting of millet should be^. 
On the day appointed, a big drum was beaten in the village and word passed roimd; then 
everyone would go down to his garden, gather a head of millet, and bring it back to the 
village where it was all handed over to the chief's headwife. After drying and threshing, 
a little of the grain was laid at the grave of an old chief by one of the reigning chief's ad- 
visers, the remainder being again distributed to all the people gathered together in the 
village meeting-place, who ate it raw. After this ceremony, harvesting began. 

In passing through a millet garden, if a child asks his mother to give him some to eat, 
she plucks a bunch or two and reverently laying one at the foot of a msoro tree for the 
spirits or at the base of some other tree, if she cannot see a ttmoto, she gives the rest to the 
child. 

When a hunting expedition makes its first killing, part of the flesh of the animal is laid 
at the base of a tree as a thank offering to the spirits and in anticipation of further favors 
to be conferred. All such offerings are supposed by the natives to be partaken of by the 
spirits, though they are well aware that they do not actually diminish in quantity. There 
is an interesting point in this connection: any man who has acted as mbiU> (undertaker) 
to some well-known man may appropriate these offerings. In the case of the hunting offer- 
ing, he will run round the tree, saying, ''I am a hyaena, the spirits will not mind me," and 
will then take part of the flesh-offering and eat it. 

In the same way, a wbUo may drink from a grave beer-pot after three days, when the 
spirits are supposed to have taken what they want. 

With the exception of the mscro tree above mentioned {ndima^ Chin.), and possibly 
another called nsiUirnyama (Chin.), which is never used as firewood and which is supposed 
to be used by msawi, I do not think there are any sacred trees properly so-called. Miss 
Werner supposes that many of the big trees (often a species of Ficus) in villages are sacred.' 
The truth is, I believe, simply that a village is made naturally round a big tree which con- 
veniently offers its shade for the village meeting place. The spirits of deceased chiefs may 

* Vide supra, p. 297. * The natives of British Central Africa, op. dt., p. 62. 
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be supposed to live in such trees. They are convenient natural objects for them to occupy, 
in fact practically the only ones to be found in villages. Trees may secondarily, therefore, 
be looked upon as in some degree sacred. About such trees strings or pieces of calico may 
be placed as an offering to the spirits of the departed. But the Yao do not erect little huts 
in their vicinity, hung about with strips of calico as is the custom among the Anyanja. 

Macdonald^ mentions the spirits in connection with Soche and other hills round 
Blantyre and supposes them to be the spirits of the places themselves. This I think is un- 
likely; they would probably turn out to be spirits bearing the names of long departjed 
Anyanja chiefs whom the immigrant Amangoche Yao venerated just '' to be on the safe 
side," since they had come and taken the country which long ago belonged to the former 
tribe. When approaching or passing any spot held to be the dwelling place of spirits, salu- 
tation is made by clapping the hands. 

Spirits of the departed may enter into ftTiimRla or may take the form of animals, 
commonly lions and sometimes large snakes (python), but this belief is not so general 
among the Yao as among other tribes, in my opinion. An animal which is so possessed is 
called lisyukaj from ku-ayvJca^ '' to be transformed." 

Apart from this habitation of inanimate objects above mentioned by msiinu, there is 
nothing that points to a belief in Animism among the Yao, so far as I know. Neither hills, 
rocks, streams, lakes, nor trees have their own spirits, nor are they endowed by the native 
mind with life. 

Deceased persons appear to the living in dreams, the native apparently believing that 
the deceased appears in his material body. 

They believe also in revelation of wishes of the deceased through the medium of the 
living. The spirit of the deceased is supposed to enter into the medium. The mediinn, I 
am informed, is always a woman, never a man. From the descriptions of some of these 
revelation stances, there can be no doubt that they are manifestations of la grande hyst&rie. 
The medium works herself up into a frenzy of excitement and in her delirium gives out the 
name of the deceased, the voice which speaks being that of the spirit within her. She rolls 
on the ground and foams at the mouth, uttering the word of revelation which is generally 
to the effect that some deceased chiefs spirit is feeling aggrieved at the neglect of his 
tomb; the voice may go on to say that certain practices are forbidden, or demand that cer- 
tain rites be observed by the people. The spirits which possess her are generally spoken of 
as masoka, a word which, though sometimes used as equivalent to msimu, usually seems to 
have rather a sinister significance. Insane persons are called masoka and are thought to be 
possessed by a spirit, and vapor baths with exorcism may be practiced for their cure. In 
the case of the death of anyone who is possessed, in answer to my interrogation, I have 
been told that both the spirit which has entered into the man and his own msimu leave 
his body. 

* Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 70. 
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As an example of another kind of intennediary may be mentioned a woman called 
Bimbi Chikasowa, who, though an Anyanja, was well known among the Yao of Zomba. 
She was consulted on many occasions about the future, about rain, or the prevention of 
disease. She was a woman of quiet ways and greatly respected; she had no fixed abode 
but was received everywhere and given food and shelter. She would sometimes disappear 
from the district and travel to far distant places. A son, bom to her when a young woman, 
was lately a patient under my care, a man of about forty-eight. On one occasion she was 
consulted about an epidemic of ulcers among the people near Zomba. She askec^ all the 
people from the villages to go down to Lake Shirwa and to take a white fowl with them. 
When they had all collected, she appeared, carrying in each hand a little gourd containing 
mbepesi flour, and a small open basket on her head. She took the fowl in one hand and then 
proceeded to walk into the water, saying she would have to go to a little hill on an island 
in the lake called Chidia Mpiri and that she would come back in three days. She then 
walked on into the water and disappeared below its surface. In three dajrs time, she 
returned to the village and said that the women must give up dancing the chiponda 
dance for twelve months and all would be well. 

On other occasions she usually worked along similar lines. Consulted as to whether or 
not some sick person would recover, she always answered with the same formula, if she 
thought he would die, *' The house is prepared for him and medicine would avail nothing I " 

There are certain other supernatural persons or spirits to which reference must be made. 
Ckimelarfn/esi has been mentioned above. Manunu, a word which Hetherwick translates 
as '^ madness, idiocy," ^ really refers to the delusions and hallucinations which form part 
of the perceptions of the insane. The word also has the meaning of obsession, phobia, and 
intuition ; thus the natives say of an ox about to be slaughtered that shows signs of realizing 
the approaching evil, '' it has manunuJ^ On the other hand, they say the hartebeest is a 
foolish animal that does not know what to do when hunted : '' it has manunUy it is a deluded 
animal.'^ Again, the baboon and the crow '* have manunu^'; they are possessed of senses 
or faculties which warn them of the approach of any enemies before they can be seen or 
heard; they cannot be stalked. In all these cases, the crowd of hallucinatory men pursuing 
some melancholic, the rats of the deliriiun tremens patient, and that which appears to warn 
the crow or the baboon, are all manunu and are, I think, supposed by the natives to have 
some kind of materialistic form. 

Ndodocha: when the vxisawi ^ do not wish inmiediately to devour the body of a deceased 
person which they have ndsed from the grave, they cut off the arms and legs at the elbows 
and knees and insert medicine into the stmnps; these living-Kiead are then compelled by 
the wasawi to live in caves and hollow ant hills during the day and to follow them at ni^t 
in their travels, '' like a herd of goats,'' to be eaten as required. The ndandocha may be 
heard as they wander along in the night, making sounds like a cat's mew. A woman will 

^ Yao language, op. cit., p. 220. * Vide Bupra, p. 203. 
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never leave any food outside at night, not even the chaff from the grain she has been 
pounding, lest these most miserable of beings be attracted by it. 

Chitowe is a word common to several tribes and among them appears to have various 
shades of meaning. Among the Wayao, the itowe are '' the little people " of the leprechaun 
order. They rob the gardens and cause rot among the pumpkins; their little footprints 
can be seen wh^:e they have passed hither and thither; fruits and v^^tables that they 
touch will become bitter. To prevent these disasters, the Yao, at the time when their 
crops are ripening, place different kinds of v^etables at cross-roads, hoping thereby to 
satisfy the itowe and prevent them coming into the gardens. As far as I am aware, the itowe 
have nothing to do with famine and are in no way connected with Mtanga, to be mentioned 
below, as Macdonald believed.^ The chitowe is variously said to be '^ like a man but rather 
like an animal.'' He has two legs but goes on all fours. 

The Yao describe another legendary race of ** little people " who used to live in this 
country and who may still be met with, — " who knows? " They were of a very small 
stature, grew long beards, were very touchy, quarrelsome, and fierce, and canied spears. 
When anybody met one, he was immediately asked: ^^Mumbonde kwapit*\ *' From how 
far did you see me? " and it was always well to pretend to have seen the little man 
coming a long way off and make him believe he was considered quite a big person; if you 
said " Hullo, I have only just spotted you I ", he would inmiediately spear you. They 
are conunonly supposed to dwell on the tops of high mountains and are iron workers. 
They are called the Mumbonde kwapi. 

There is no relation as far as I know between these two classes of ** little people,'' but 
I think these stories go to uphold the theory recently reiterated by Hastings Guilford in 
his Hunterian Lecture (1914) that folk-lore fables of hobgoblins, etc., have a basis in fact. 
He believes that dwarf races at one time were to be found, possibly over a very wide area 
of the globe. In this country, I think it may be that one sees the transition from historical 
facts to true fairy stories. 

The Anyanja have the same l^end about these '' little people," the mwandi onerakuU 
(" where-did-younaee-me ") ; it is indeed not only wide-spread throughout this country, 
(the Ahenga and Ankonde in North Nyasa district speak of the mwandionemnku who ask 
the same question), but there is a very similar legend among the Akikuyu in British East 
Africa.* 

The chitowe is doubtless the chiruwi of the Anyanja, mentioned in Scott's dictionaiy,* as 
Miss Werner^ has supposed, for one finds that among the Anyanja at the southern end of 
the Protectorate, the chitowe is described as having only one side to his body so that he 
is invisible when viewed from the off side, thus resembling the chiruwe who has one half of 
his body made of wax. 

^ Op. dt.| vol. 1, p. 71. * M. W. H. Beech, 'Pre-Bantu occupants of East Africa,' (Man, London, 1015, p. 40-41). 
* Op. cit., p. 97. ^ British Central Africa, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Lu£mbe Mtanga is the prophet of f amines a man of great height who stalks the round of 
the cotmtry, stepping from hill-top to hill-top along '' the fairy way/' the *^ Mlira wa 
Luembe Mtanga" which is supposed to run right around Nyasaland and never to cross a 
river, starting and ending somewhere near the junction of the Shir6 with the Zambesi river. 
As he goes, he can be seen from a hundred miles away. He carries the Miniba instrument 
and plays as he walks, singing: 



" Kvlira nayo isugugu kuiiga 9onje matendeu namiaka sola! " 

You ciy out (in trouble) with the midges therefore I must call up the wasps, this season of famine! " 



it 



which might be rendered, '' You people grumble about small troubles, so I will teach you 
to know better by inflicting great ones/' When he is seen, there will be famine. 

It will be convenient here to allude briefly to some of the beliefs connected with mete- 
orological phenomena, as some of them have a bearing on native religious beliefs. The 
remarks made under this heading for the Anyanja hold good for the Yao. The morning 
and evening stars are called Namtdeka and Namapalasya, the good cook and the bad cook. 
They are looked upon as the two wives of the moon, one of whom feeds him so well that 
he grows fat, the other who does not, so he wastes away. The constellation of the Pleiades 
is called IlimUa; the Milky Way, LAMnga imkUy ** the watcher of the night," when high 
in the heavens, dawn is near. When shooting stars are seen, natives exclaim '^maagala 
mbvjo! " MsagaHa is a many-pointed arrow. Eclipses are recognized but no explanation is 
vouchsafed. Thunder is supposed to be the noise of rain falling in the heavens before it 
reaches the earth. The rain is sometimes supposed to be the condensing steam from an 
enormous pot of water boiling over a furnace fire in heaven. The lightning is conceived 
as a lizard-like animal which dwells in the clouds and darts out from behind them and comes 
to earth and breaks up trees and may kill a man. Mica is supposed by the Yao to be its 
excrement. The animal is called iVjVut, and is the same as Mpambe of the Achipeta who 
consider the mica to be the broken ^g-shell of the lightning dragons' eggp. There is a 
large red compound lily, a species of Haemanthua also called Njasi, which is in some way 
connected with the lightning No Yao child would ever touch this flower. CMdren are 
always advised never to seek shelter under a big tree but always to make for a bamboo 
thicket, for if the lightning strikes the bamboo and splits it, it will get caught inside the 
hollow stem. 

Gales of wind are said to emanate from a plant called Changula. It is described as hav- 
ing one process like an elephant's trunk and others like two fingers. It is found on the tops 
of very high moimtains, growing alone and surroimded by bare rock. This plant is used by 
medicine men to gain supernatural powers. Changula is also the name of a parasitic plant 
on the charcoal trees in Nyasaland. 

The world is taken by the natives as they find it; to them no explanation for its being 
is necessaiy. So far as I can find out, there is no idea among the Yao of a Creator. The 
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origin of mankind is explained in a story given elsewhere; MtUungu takes no part, nor is 
the supernatural even invoked in explanation. 

The religion of the Yao may then be summed up as ancestor worship plus an ill-defined, 
uncertain belief in a supreme being. Their religion is not animistic. There are certain 
fifpirits of evil, demons, fairies and supernatural beings and animals which, however, do not 
play any real part in their religious beliefs. 

Native Sayings. Natives are very fond of sayings, many of which are of the same 
nature as our own proverbs. The meaning of many of them is, however, not always self- 
evident but depends on some little story with a moral. 

The following are some of those which I have collected among the Yao near Zomba: 

1. Akamwile likanibdlel (or Ivpvku!) 
He caught a fish, (a mouse!) 

An expression meaning ^' He slipped down." The variations being used when wet or when 
dry under foot. 

2. Ulafnba uli nCmesol 

Cimning is in the eyes (evident). 

An expression meaning '' Look out; some one is after us! " 

KaluLu chenjera! 
Rabbit be clever! 

This is a Mang'anja equivalent to the above. 

3. Changapikana vmckUdechde mwipanda! 

A thing that did not listen they cooked in among the herbs! 

An insect which had not listened to advice about the dangers of sitting on herbs used as 
vegetables, was gathered up by a woman and cooked with them. 

An expression used with the sense ''If you do not take advice and anything happens to 
you, it will be your own fault." 

4. Mtda uli m^mapikanilo! 
Medicine is in the ears! 

Meaning " You are forewarned; it is your own look out! " 

5. Nangalamuche wamlechde chikalakasa! 

Mr Would-Be-Clever they left with the skull! 

Ku-kdUirmikay to be clever (to show off); an expression made to a newcomer who un- 
bidden joins in a discussion. It has reference to the following stoiy and meaas that any- 
one joining a party unbidden may find himself in an awkward situation. Some strangers 
came to a village, and after being given food and quarters, all retired for the night. One of 
them, however, Mr. Would-Be-Clever, hearing something going on outside crept out of 
the house to find out what was happening. Seeing some people playing at catch-ball, he 
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joined in the game, unasked. Next moment, the ball came in his direction and catching it 
in the moonlight, he suddenly fomid himself grasping a bleached hmnan skull, while eveiy- 
one else had vanished. There he had to stand fr^tened as he was till the morning, when 
he was foimd in this ridiculous predicament. 

6. Tungawe watisisye majani gasyene! 

Mr. If-We- Were- You let escape the baboons of the owner (himself). 

Ningawe, meaning '^ if I were you " is also used. 

This expression signifies ^' A man cannot serve two masters " or '' He who tries to 
please eveiybody will please none," as is explained in the following stoiy : Mr. Tungawe 
and another man had their gardens adjacent to one another but the latter's was next to 
the forest and the baboons used to come and ravage his crops. He therefore consulted a 
medicine man who gave him medicine to put all over the garden, which would cause all 
the baboons who came to the garden to die. '' But,'' said the medicine man, '^ you must 
promise to bring me the Mtalya! " (the little baboon which acts as sentinel and guide). 
The man did as he was told with the medicine and in the momiog found all the baboons 
dead in the garden; so picking up the body of the Mtalya^ he was just going off with it to 
the medicine man, when Mr. Tungawe in the next garden who had been a witness of the 
good wrought by the medicine, said, *' If I were you I should not take the little Mtalya, 
but the biggest baboon to give to the medicine man," so after hesitating, he picked up 
the bluest baboon to take instead of the little one. Inunediately, it and its fellows came 
to life again and ran away into the forest! 

7. Mkokoya wa wawile wanache njtm! 

While they delayed, the children singed the serval cat! 

This expression has the meaning, '^ If you do not do a thing at once, you may be too late! " 
and has reference to another stoiy. Some youths out hunting killed an animal which they 
did not recognize, so one of them went back to the village where he found the old men all 
chatting and told them they had killed an animal they did not know. The old men said, 
'' We will come and see it", but they went on chatting until a second message came. Still 
they said, ''Yes, we are just coming," but they did not go; so the bojrs not knowing any 
better, instead of removing the skin, which is of value, with the hair on, singed all the 
hair off which was their custom with some animals, so that eventually, when the old men 
arrived they found they had lost a valuable skin. Another saying with the same meaning 
is: Mkokoya waweUchde wanache pa ugono, ''By delajring she gave birth to a child on the 
mat." 

8. Angvlola lyuwa wasokonechde! 

(He who said), "I look at the sun", he went astray! [Cf. Johnny-head-in-the-air.] 

Che nguusya waiche ku mtml 

Mr. The-Qne-Who-Asks arrived at the village! 
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An expression intimating that a man who is cocksure about doing a thing may come to 
griefy whereas the man who takes the trouble to get information gains his object. 

9. M'lweri mwangalengula mwiwal 

In the moonlight you cannot cut out a thorn 1 

A free English translation of this sajring would be, ''There is a proper time for doing eveiy- 
thing/' It involves the implication that doing a thing at the wrong time may result in 
evil. 

10. ApcJcamwa watdesye ambi^e wool 
Mr Mouth hurt master hisi 

An expression intimating that careless epeech may bring a man into trouble: the mouth 
is looked upon as the slave of the body. The expression has reference to a stoiy which 
points a moral against smoking hemp. There was once upon a time a big chief who had a 
headman (Apakamwa) to whom he entrusted all his messages. One day, the chief brewed 
beer for hoeing and the big drum was beaten to call all the people together, and thus, the 
chief leading, they all went to the gardens, but the headman who used to smoke hemp 
lingered behind and in coming later, while crossing an open glade between the village 
and the gardens, he saw a human skull beside the path. Half intoxicated with the hemp, 
he kicked it, saying '' Who killed you? ** The skull answered, '' Apakamwal '' The man 
was frightened and so kicked it again; then going off to the chief, he related what had 
happened. The chief and all the people returned with the headman to the place where the 
skull was and the headman, kicking the skull, asked again who had killed him, but no 
answer came, and so with a second interrogation. Then the chief had the headman bound 
and said, '' What you say cannot be trusted. You waste our time with your untruths," 
and he had him killed. 

11. Kola lulaai ngoiisaga Iwembet 
Having baldness you must not hide the razorl 

An expression meaning '' If you have no further use for a thing yourself, do not throw it 
away; it may be useful to othersi'' 

12. Lelo Ido mlarnba wapiltlel 
Today today the nUamba was blackened! 

A saying meaning '' he who hiuiies will not do bestl " Lelo, today; leloldo here has the 
meaning '' in a hiury." ilf2a?7i&a is the name of a small jet black bird. The story goes that 
when all the birds were being painted, the fnlamba bird was very impatient and coming up 
to the painter, said, '' I must be done today; I am in a hurry." The punter said it would 
take longer but acting on mlamba'a persistent cries to be done quickly, he just took up a 
brush and painted him black all over. The following is sometimes added: 

Kwembecheya wanda VHipatUe mawala (orHemba)! 
Being patient the wanda bird came by spots (or marks on its head). 
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13. Chembogo, wdlUe nganga mbml 
Chembogo, they ate guinea-fowl raw I 

An exprefiedon depending for its meaning on the story given below, used by a husband to 
his wife or by one woman to another, intimating that the woman has delegated her work 
to some one else and is not looking after things properly. A man killed a guinesrf owl and 
gave it to his wife to cook. She, however, gave it to her servant, Chembogo, to cook in the 
house while she sat doing nothing on the veranda, calling from time to time to know 
whether it was cooking well, to which always came answer in the aflSrmative, ** eh.'' When 
the meal of porridge was ready in the evening, and she went to get the guinea-fowl from 
the pot in the kitchen, she found that it lay in the pot in cold water as her servant had only 
put one handful of grass to make the fire under the pot and then left it. 

14. Kvrm^mulika sungula akanaganel 

By holding a torch aloft (to see if the hare was asleep) before it had lain down! 

An expression used to a man who by precipitate action without due caution loses that 
which he seeks to gain as in the following case: If a man seeks a girl in marriage whom he 
wants to take to live with him far away in his own village, instead of himself settling in her 
village according to custom, he must not let this be known or he would be refused. 

15. Walosiaye mtikol 

(Yoiu* wife) she is showing the porridge stick! 

An expression used to a man who is homesick. 

16. Miau wa kvlombdal 

(He has or you have) the perseverance of a suitor! 

An expression used to anyone who keeps on asking for something and is a nuisance. 

17. Mbepesi kupakalaga kumeso niku ndtmgu kwakwe! 

The flour (ought) to be painted on the forehead and on the back of the head also! 

MbepeH is the offering of millet flour to the departed spirits, or as here, the sacrificial 
flour used by the chief to smear the front and back of the head of each boy at the end of 
the initiation ceremonies. The meaning of the expression is that '' one should not only 
look forward to the good things of the future but also remember all the help that has been 
given one in the past.'' 

18. Mkavjauja wam'somUe mpamba pe tako! 

He who comes and goes and comes again they shot him with an arrow in the buttocks! 

Of which the sense is '^ a man may do wrong once but if he continues to do so, he will 
suffer for it." 

19. lAgvluwe lyawilile vXvlvJ 

The pig was made a scapegoat (on account of) the gleanings! 

A pig who was found picking up the remnants of a crop in a field which had been robbed, 
was thought to be the thief and killed. 
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20. Wawilile galausya mbani! 

He was " let in " badly over the fish-sticks I 

A man had put a lot of fish on spits to roast round the fire. While he went to get some 
more firewood, a thief came and took all the fish. A stranger then approached and was 
examining one of the sticks, saying, "There must have been a very nice fat fish on this 
stick," when the owner returned and inunediately accused the innocent stranger of stealing 
his fish. A native coming across a corpse will run away, using the above expression; for if 
he reports the matter, he may be the first to be accused. 

21. Sungula wa wdechde (mwanache) mu uwilo! 
The impotent man had bom to him a child in a joke! 

A native man who is impotent is very much looked down on and he is the lau^iing 
stock of the village. He is constantly made fim of by the women. The story goes that such 
a n[ian when being chaffed, said, "All right, let me have the prettiest ^1 in the village," 
and they said, " All right, old mngula, you can do her no harm." But it came to pass that 
she became pregnant and the women were disgraced. The meaning of the expression is: 
what is done as a joke may become a reality. 

22. Mowa winji ng^omba sya nyama unandi! 
Days many, hairs of an animal few I 

There are more dajrs than there are hairs in an animal's coat! If A has done a good 
turn to B, and B behaves badly to A, A will remonstrate, using the above expression, mean- 
ing, " You may want my help again some day, but I shall then refuse and you will suffer." 

23. Chilambo changalinga makono! 

The (coimtry) earth cannot (be) measured in cubits! 

Meaning, " You never know when you may want return for your good deeds. 

24. KuBOfwda kusalasya, kuanJca kulijimiyaJ or kuponya pa moto! 

To be generous (is) to save up, to be stingy (is) to deny oneself! or to throw in the fire! 

Kindness returns to the doer. 

25. Uwili tikoto, ujika wangalikunda kunyuma! 
Two-ness (is) good, oneness he cannot rub the back! 

Kttr-kunda — to rub the back of another person while bathing, a thing a native appre- 
ciates very much. An expression often used with the meaning, '' There is safety in num- 
bers," ( winji iskotol) 

26. Kvlagaga uhmulitawilila! 

Being in a state of poverty, one must not hang (oneself) ! 

Kvrlaga » to be poor, to be in trouble. Do not give up hope. 

27. Kitsichilaga kajangalile kwiwogo! 

Having become rich one must jump for joy in the dark comer of the house. 
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Meaning '' Though you are prosperous at the moment, do not make a show; all these 
things may pass away quickly/' or KtisichUa tikariujangalila pami ''One should not 
rejoice openly." 

28. WaUU nuuvku pa nUwe! 
They have eaten masuku fruit on the head! 

The intimate of a household who betrays the friendship of the husband by culpable 
mtimacy with his wife is said '' to eat ma9uku fruit with the wife over the head of the 
husband/' (Cf. French, f aire cocu.) 

29. Mpamba vhi kutdotda wangakawa kuichila m'meao! 

The arrow he is watching, it does not take long to reach the eye! 

A man who looks on and does not take steps to stop an ill at the beginning will suffer 
heavily in the end. 

30. Mwangamwi9ye liganga! 
You kept me holding a stone! 

You are late in your appointment; you have kept me waiting. 

31. Likvie pUikumUa mbinji (or nibindiwbi) likiditika! 

The jackal when he swallows mbinji fruit is confident; (i.e. a jackal knows he can void the 
seeds of this fruit). 

Likuimka has the sense of when jumping over a stream, the jiunper is sure of landing 
on the opposite bank. The expression used of a man means that he feels pretty sure to get 
through with what he is doing. (Note: lions in contradistinction to jackals are said to 
eat masuku but always to expel the seeds from the mouth, as the seeds are sharp-pointed 
and very irritating. I have myself seen a man die from perforation of the bowel by these 
seeds.) 

32. (Akwete) mpache mpache waXichinji! 
(He has) smearing smearing of the bat! 

Reference is made here to the habits of the bat which often makes a meal of figs and 
then flying to other trees, leaves its droppings under them also so that one might take 
them to be fig trees, too. The saying refers to a man who manages to involve a lot of 
others in his own trouble. 

33. Mapwisa akvlapa sajo! 

The marsh-moDgoose they (people) admire (its) footprints! 

The mapwisa is a small rodent whose footprints may be seen all over the gardens in the 
morning, but seldom the animal itself. The meaning of the sajdng is, '^ If you are going to 
steal, it does not matter if you leave your footprints, but do not hang about and get caught ! " 

34. Ndende chenene wamkcleche matumbol 
Mr I-Must-Do-Well they on him hanged the entrails! 
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Well meaning people often get into trouble! This refers to a story of a man who had 
a great friend in another village who died. Hearing he was dead, he went to the village 
and found all the relatives mourning the dead man. To show his friendship, he commenced 
wailing and went into the house and lay down by the corpse among the chief mourners, 
though not one of them; later, he fell asleep. While asleep, evil spirits (msawi) came and 
cut open the corpse and removing the liver, they took out the entrails and hung them 
about the sleeping man's neck, and smeared his hands with blood. In the morning, the 
moiuners found the man in this condition and to avenge what they supposed to be his 
desecration of their dead, they killed him. The interpretation put upon this story and 
the meaning of the saying is that '^ however well intentioned you may be, you should not 
transgress custom." 

35. Nguku ja ehilendo tdeuehikunil 
The fowl of strangeness long tail I 

A newcomer in the fowl-yard is pecked at by the other fowls and if it had a long tail, 
this would be noticed. In the same way, '' If you are a stranger in a place, anything you 
do will be remarked; therefore your conduct should be exemplary." 

36. Nkambaka manyi ga Chikolol 

Do not smear me with the excrement of Chikolo! 

This is a woman's saying, meaning, '' I don't want to be dragged into your quarrel! " 
Chikolo is an interesting word. It is a girl's name used as Polly is used in English in speak- 
ing to any girl child whose name you do not know: '' Come here, Polly, and show me the 
parson's house." For Tonuny used in the same way, the Yao says Manganya. 

37. NaJcoma akupinda anasil 

The beer basket he deals m a neighbor! 

Nakoma is a small flat basket with ornamented rim. The meaning of the phrase is: 
** one's neighbors are not always disinterested." 

38. Ajiwile mandandat 
He has stolen eggs! 

This is an expression used of anyone who has hiccough. It is said that he is so surprised 
at being thus accused that the hiccough stops. 

39. Amwali, ichimugwaga apile ndundi kunyumal 
You girl, (with) expectation he burnt blistering to the back! 

In a native house, the man and woman lie side by side on a mat between the fire and 
hut wall, the man next the fire, facing it when sleeping. When he wishes to enjoy marital 
relations, he turns towards the woman and lies on his side with his back to the fire. The 
saying refers to the uxorious husband whose advances are refused by his wife, but he per- 
osts until his back is blistered by the heat of the fire. The saying intimates that it is no 
good going on wanting a thing refused you; you only suffer for it. 
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40. Gonera Iwala mtukutal 
Lying on the rocki heati 

This is a slang expression which in fuU would read, ** It is nice and warm lying on a 
rock in the sun, but it is not so comfortable as being in bed in company with your wife; 
you can go on waiting but you won't get anything." This might even be said to a dog, 
watching as a dog will, every morsel of food lifted to its master's mouth. 

41. Ktdupilila mesi ga mbwul 

To have hopes of water for maggots I 

It is a custom before lying down to sleep on the floor mat, to take it up and pour boil- 
ing water on the earth floor to kill any bloodnsucking maggots (Congo floor-maggot, 
Auchmerimyia). If you see a pot cooking on the fire, you naturally think there is food 
being prepared but you may be disappointed; it may only be the pot for heating the water 
to kill the maggots. The saying is thus used to a man who has made an assignation and 
is disappointed but goes on waiting. 

42. Kvluma upeu! 

To bite cockroach-like! 

The cockroach is described by natives as going up to what it will eat, remaining quiet 
for some moments, and then suddenly taking a bite. This is said of a man who comes up 
to you smiling and then hits you a hard blow. 

Among the Yao as among other tribes that I have previously mentioned,^ signs of 
salutation to a superior are made by clapping the hands or patting the breast or buttock 
with one hand, at the same time crouching down. A woman will go off the path and kneel, 
looking away from a superior passing along the roadway. 

A person going by the door of a hut where others are sitting, will say ''KumUmgo 
kuno I At the door here.'' Passing behind anyone, he will say ^'Kvrnyu ^mal At the back I " 
Meeting anyone on a path, a man will simply say, '^ Icho, here," adding perhaps, " Kur 
chdel all is welll" A chief or headman on returning to his village after a joum^, is greeted 
by the women with trilling of the tongue (KurhUiUa). 

Man and wife do not greet each other in the morning. The wife rises first and draws 
water and places it in the hut for the husband's use but nothing may be said. 

When a visitor is entertained and a chicken cooked for a repast, the '^ pope's nose " is 
always for the visitor. The right hand only is used in dipping into the common pot. A 
man of small importance, though replete, will go on making pretence of eating at a common 
meal by taking very small amounts so that his superior shall finish first, and rise and go 
away before him. 

I may here add the words used by the Yao for the sounds made by various animals; 
ihey are interesting to compare with those of other languages: 

^ ' Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa,' op. at., p. 291-202. 
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The dog woo woo! (as in boot). 

The cat nyao! 

The cock kokoliliko! 

The hen kuku ku! 

The duck kwa kwa kwa! 

The cow moo! 

The sheep bee! (as in better). 

The goat mefe/ 

The dove coo coo! 

The lion ng'wnang'u! 

Among the Yao, abuse and obscene language are rare; expressions which appear in 
other languages all the world over are only used on great provocation and commonly with 
dire results. This, too, is opposed to the ways of neighboring tribes, the Anyanja and 
Angoni, who freely make use of such expressions as '^ Nyini ya makol " and '' Nkongo wa 
mako!" "The pudenda of your mother! Clitoris of your mother!" 

The following exclamations of abuse and expressions of obscenity will be seen to follow 
very closely upon those in other countries. 

1. MwisictiaTuil (to a girl or woman), mbalalel (to a boy or man) means you are a person 
who has not been to your Unyago, and therefore " you are without manners! " 

2. Mwana mkongwef an expression to a child meaning " you little wretch," " you nasty 
Kttle thing! " 

3. AkuKla hm ligasa! he eats with the back of his hand, he is uncircumcised, i.e. " he 
is a dirty person! " 

4. A man with big ears is hailed "look at your ears like a lemur! '^ {Likombaj a lemur). 
A Yao woman seldom or never sneers at or uses bad language to a man nor the con- 
verse; the woman, however, is not behindhand in the art of bitter complaining and nagging. 

Pulling down the lower eyelid with the finger accompanjdng some exclamation has 
exactly the same significance as in European countries, " I am not so green as I look! " 

Kvrsonya is to make a sound like " pish" with the mouth, and is a great insult, for 
which a man will fight. 

Screwing of the lips to one side as in the action to get rid of the sour skin of a fruit, 
kur^mun '^g^unya is an expression of contemptuous dii%ust. 

The similarity to Eiux)pean ways is again seen in swearing or taking oath. A Yao 
swears by the spirits of his ancestors or by a chief: 

" Chirisi cha Malemya! " 

" (By) the grave of Malemya!" 

or he may indirectly name some ancestor: 

" Nguhmbila lipanga! " or " Ngvlumbila liaiihba! " 
" I swear by the spear! " " I swear by the lion! " 
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meamng I swear by the spirits of him who was killed with a spear (or by a lion), referring 
to some one well known to have.in such wise met his end, or again: 

" Ngulumbila kumala kwa wandu! " 
'' I swear by the finish of (all) meni " 

an equivalent to swearing by the day of judgment; or again a man may swear by his own 
death: 

" Litaka linyinjile m^mapikanilo! " 
" Earth may it enter (my) ears! " 

or he will intimate that his throat should be cut by drawing his finger across the neck, if 
he does not speak the truth. 

There is a gibe around Zomba in swearing. A man sajring, '^I swear so and so," is 
asked, '' By whose grave-house? Msati toa chenif " The man who is in reality only blufiSng 
will say, " Chekoma! By Chekoma's grave! " Chekoma a small headman near Zomba of 
whom much fun is made. 

Native stories. The fables or stories found among the Zomba Yao are many of them 
variations of well known tales, and have been collected to some extent by others. I only 
propose to add here free translations of a few I do not remember to have read elsewhere. 

The Hare and the Elephant 

The elephant made a big garden and planted sugar-cane. When it had grown, he asked 
all the other animals to come and partake of it with him. When they had all assembled, 
the bu£faIo, the eland, and all the other antelopes, the zebra and all the smaller animals, 
the elephant invited them to eat. He made one condition, however, anyone who, having 
chewed the sugar-cane, made a sucking sound as he swallowed the juice before spitting 
out the fibrous part would be killed {kurjonga, Chin, kvryonda, to suck, making the 

soxmd "schlech")- 

So the animals all sat in a long line and the buffalo started chewing his piece of sugar- 
cane, but when he tried to get all the juice out of his piece, he went "schlechi" so the ele- 
phant twisted his head till he was dead, and then picking him up, threw the carcass aside. 
The same fate followed for the eland, for all the antelopes and the lion, so that the other 
animals became afraid and would not volimteer to eat the sugar-cane but went away and 
the carcasses of the dead animals were buried. The elephant then appointed another day 
and invited the animals to come again and try. 

That day, the hare came and made salutation by clapping to the elephant who demanded 
what he wanted, so the hare replied, " I have come to eat sugar-cane." " You know my 
rule," said the elephant. "Yes," said the hare, "I know your rule but I want some sugars 
cane." So he was given some while all the other animals looked on to see what would 
happen. " Please," said the hare to the elephant, " may I have the outside part stripped 
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off, as I have not got strong teeth? '' This was done for him and he started munching 
some pieces of sugar-cane as he sat on a stone with the rest of the cane beside him, while 
the elephant watched. ''Did you kill the buffalo just for saying ' schlech ' V* said the hare, 
as he sucked the juice from the fibre. " Yes," answered the elephant. The hare pondered 
awhile as he chewed up some more cane. ''Did you kill the eland for saying 'schlech'?" 
again asked the hare. " Yes," answered the elephant, as the hare each time spat out the 
sucked-<iry fibre. With each mouthful the hare asked about another animal until he had 
finished all his sugar^sane. 

Thus the elephant, seeing that the hare had finished and had not once made a sucking 
noise as he swallowed the juice, said, "You are a wonderful animal" and he gave him 
half his garden and they have been friends ever since. 

This is one of the many stories illustrating the hare's supposed cleverness and cunning. 

The Hawk and the Cock 

How the birds of prey came to ravage the fowls 

At one time, all the eagles and hawks used to be af nud of fowls. The cock inspired them 
with awe; they thought with his crest of red horns, he must be very dangerous. One day 
after talking it over, they decided to send their little brother, the Katotola (the smallest 
of the hawks) to investigate matters. So Katotola flew down to the earth as an ambassador 
of peace to interview the cock who was strutting about with his family. He explained to 
the cock that the eagle, Eapimgu, their king, wished to be on friendly terms with the cock 
but that they were afraid of his crown of red horns. The cock answered that it was not 
made of horn but was quite soft; " Ck>me and feel it," said he, " it is nothing to be afraid 
of." Katotola was frightened, but when the cock repeated the invitation, Katotola did so. 
He was surprised to find it soft and evidently nothing to be afraid of. The cock accepted 
the eagle's message of friendliness, so Katotola said good-bye and prepared to fly away. 
Just then, he spied one of the cock's daughters and no longer being afraid, he darted down 
and picked her up and bore her away to the presence of the eagle to whom he related how 
the cock was nobody to be frightened of, saying, " See here, I have carried off one of his 
daughters." So all the eagles and hawks saw that the fowls and their cock were a weak 
tribe and they could easily make war on them and cany off their children. 

The Pig and the Baboon 

How once friends, they parted, the baboon staying on the tops of the hiUs, the pig 

going down into the plains 

Long ago, the pig and the baboon used to live together on the hiU-sides. One day, it 
was very cold and a cutting wind was blowing. As the pig and the baboon sat on a rock 
in the sun trying to get warm, the baboon turned to the pig and said, " This wind is enou^ 
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to wear the end of one's nose to a blunt point/' " Yes/' answered the pig, " it's really 
enough to blow the hairs off one's buttocks and leave a bare, dry patch." '' Look here," 
said the baboon getting cross, " you are not to make personal remarks "I ''I did nothing 
of the kind," retorted the pig, " but you were rude to me first." This started a quarrel 
and they came to the conclusion that neither cared for the other's company. So they 
parted and the baboon went up on to the rocky top of the hill, while the pig went down 
to the plains. 

Thb Cock and thb Crocodile 

'' KokoliUkol Che Ngwena ambuwnga! " 
'' Cock-a-doodle-do, the crocodile is my friend! " 

When the reptiles heard the cock giving voice, one morning, they were much annoyed, 
saying, " What is the cock that he takes in vain the name of our King! " and they made a 
case about it, and all the birds and reptiles came to attend the case, and the crocodile and 
the cock were also present. 

After the reptiles had made their charge against the cock, the eagle Eapungu, king of 
the birds, spoke, saying, '' This is a matter of clan relationship. Can the cock claim. the 
crocodile as his am&uaon^of What is the crocodile? What is the cock? We must get to the 
bottom of the question. Is it not from an egg that each comes? " To which the crocodile 
answered, '^ You speak truly but we had never thought of it before; we are friends," and 
then he swore that inasmuch as men killed his brother the cock, he would kill men, and 
from that day to this, he is man's enemy. 

Note: This is an interesting story with its reference to clan relationship. The native 
seems to forget, however, that a crocodile will devour fowls along with most other things, 
including Ids own brother. 

Thb Tortoise and the Baboon 
Why the baboon hM no tail 

Once upon a time, the tortoisp made friends with the eagle and invited him to come and 
pay a visit. So one day the eagle alighted at the tortoise's home and was there entertained 
and fed. When leaving, he asked the tortoise to return the call but the tortoise having 
explained that he could never walk to the eagle's place of abode, it was decided that the 
eagle should then and there cany him. So the tortoise asked the eagle to wait for a few 
minutes and he went into his house and got a bag. Into the bag the tortoise crept, asking 
the eagle to fasten up the bag and tie it to his leg and thus fly with him to his home. Ar- 
rived there, the eagle gave his guest fish to eat and the next day when the tortoise wished 
to leave, he received some fish to take with him. This was put in the bag fastened up with 
a long piece of string, the other end of which the tortoise tied round his neck. Saying good- 
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bye to the eagle he asked him to toss him down from the tree so that he could reach the 
ground and walk home. On reaching the ground, he started off for home with the bag trail- 
ing by the string behind him. On the way, he met some baboons, one of whom seeing the 
bag ran and took it, saying it was his find and belonged to him. The tortoise naturally 
argued the point and they decided to go to the elephant to have the dispute settled. After 
hearing the evidence of both sides, the elephant gave his verdict in favor of the baboon. 
" The baboon had found the bag and therefore it must belong to him. If it had belonged 
to the tortoise, he would have been carrying it on his shoulders." So the tortoise had to go 
home without his bag of fish. After a few days, he thought out a plan of revenge. Going 
to a place where he knew the baboons often met, he dug a hole under a stone and getting 
into the hole, he lay in wait. Presently the baboons arrived and one came to sit on the 
stone. Creeping out of his hole, the tortoise laid hold of the baboon's tail, calling out, 
" I have foimd a chikoH (whip)." The baboon immediately replied that it was his tail. 
'' No," said the tortoise, '* I have found it trailing on the ground. Finding is keeping; 
anyway we will go to the elephant about it." So they went again to the elephant who 
upheld the tortoise, and ordered the baboon to cut off his tail and so the baboon lost his 

tail 

The Snake and the Parteudge 

Once upon a time, there was a partridge who lived in the grass on the plain. One day 
a bush fire spread towards the place where he was feeding and he decided that he must fly 
to a place of safety. As he was taking his little run preparing to fly, a snake called to him, 
saying, ^' I can find no hole to get into and I am afraid I shall be burnt. Let me coil my- 
self about your neck and you could thus cany me to a spot which is already burnt." The 
partridge agreed and with the snake woimd round his neck, he flew away and alighted on 
a place over which the fire had already passed. " Now," said he, " would you mind un- 
winding yourself from my neck? " But the snake answered, " What am I going to eat 
here in this burnt place? " and tightening his coils, he strangled the partridge. 

There is a saying apropos of this story: 

"Ndende 'chenene wavleje angwale!" 
" I may do well killed partridge! " 

and one in Chinyanja: 

" Ukonze unapa nkwalel " 

'^ Kindness killed the partridge! " 

Ndende 'chenene and vJcome have the meaning ** the wish to do a kindness; Misplaced 
kindness is fraught with danger! " 

The Habe, the Leopard, and the Bushbuck 

Once upon a time, a man hoed his garden and planted it with beans. When the crop 
grew, he was much troubled by the animals from the forest which came and damaged his 
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beans, so he set a snare to catch them by the leg. One day, a leopard came that way and 
got caugiht m the trap. After a time as he lay there unable to move, he spied a bushbuck 
with his mate and fom* yomig ones and called to him to come and help him. The bush- 
buck, when he saw the leopard in the trap, took pity on him and undoing the rope, set 
him free. Said the leopard, *^ I have been here three days and am famished. You have 
been very kind to me. Will you extend your kindness and take me to your home and 
give me food? I am very much indebted to you, and to show my gratitude, I will remain 
with you." So the bushbuck assented and led the leopard to his home where beans were 
cooked and put before the leopard to satisfy his himger. But the leopard refused them, 
sajdng that he did not eat beans. So some fowls were killed and cooked and given to him 
to eat. Every day he was given fowls to eat until none were left and the same thing hap- 
pened with the goats. So when there was no more flesh for the leopard's food, they cooked 
some beans for hun. Then the leopard again explained how greatly he was indebted to his 
benefactor, the bushbuck, and that he would like to show his gratitude by stajring with him 
but that he really could not eat beans and asked the bushbuck to give him one of his chil- 
dren. The bushbuck did not like to refuse, so one of his little ones was killed and given 
to the leopard who ate him. Next day, the leopard asked for and received another child 
and so on \mtil all had been sacrificed and only the bushbuck and his wife remained. The 
leopard demanded the wife and the poor bushbuck, not knowing how to get out of it, had 
to give the leopard his own wife to be eaten. When the leopard again felt hunger, he said 
to the bushbuck, ''Well, now you have been very kind to me and given me all you have 
but you still remain. I think I will have to eat you, too." But the bushbuck being now 
really frightened, made off into the forest chased by the leopard. After running for three 
days, the bushbuck met a buffalo who asked him, '' Why are you running so fast with a 
leopard running after you? " So the whole story was told and the buffalo's advice asked 
in the matter, to which he answered, "Well I don't think that you can do anything except 
continue yoiu* kindness and give yourself up to the leopard." But the bushbuck ran on 
again and meeting the elephant the same question was put to the bushbuck and in answer 
to the story, he received the same advice as the buffalo had given. So with nearly all the 
animals of the forest imtil he met the hare who, after listening to the bushbuck's story, 
offered to act as judge in the case. So when the leopard came up, the hare told him he 
would like to see how the whole thing had come about from the moment he got caught in 
the trap. All then repaired to the place where the snare was. ''Now," said the hare setting 
the trap, " will you just show me how you got caught? Of course if you are trapped, I will 
free you again." So the leopard stepped on the trap and was immediately caught by the 
leg. " Ah," said the hare, " that is the way it happened, is it?" with which he went off, 
taking the bushbuck with him, leaving the leopard now to die of himger. Later, some one 
came along and finding the leopard in the snare, killed hinou 
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The Hare and the Hyaenas 

Once upon a time, a hare went to seek work with a lion and agreed to attend to the 
drying of the meat the lion killed. One day, when the lion was away himting and the haie 
was busy attending to his work of drying the meat, some hyaenas came by and seeing the 
meat asked the hare to give them some, but the hare refused, saying it was not his own but 
belonged to the lion his master. So the hyaenas just went and took and ate of the meat, 
and made off. This went on every day and the hare becoming much distressed about it, 
decided to try and trap the hyaenas, so he dug a game-pit and having put pointed stakes 
in the bottom, he covered it up with grass. In the afternoon, he went out for the daily 
supply of firewood, and on his retiun he was dismayed to find that the lion, his master, had 
fallen into the game-pit and been killed. After this, he abandoned the pit and thou^t of 
another idea to defeat the hyaenas and avenge the death of his master. He got the lion 
out of the pit and carefully removing the skin, he dried it and stuffed it with grass and 
fixed up the stuffed body in the forest close by, and attaching one end of a rope about its 
neck, he carried the other end to the place near by, where he went on with his work of 
drying meat. Presently the hyaenas came along and as usual asked for meat. The hare 
this day invited them to come and take what they wanted. Pretending to be friendly, the 
hajre remarked how well one of them would look with a nice piece of rope tied round his 
neck, like a necklace, and the hyaena's vanity being touched, he allowed the hare to fasten 
the rope round his neck. Now this was the rope to the other end of which was attached 
the stuffed lion, and when the next moment, the hare called out that the lion was coming 
back and the hyaenas started to run away, they found that the lion followed them. Wher- 
ever they stopped to get breath, there he was still on their tracks, so they decided to run 
for a hole they knew where they could hide from the lion. After they had been in the hole 
sometime, one of them peeped out, but there was the lion waiting at the mouth of the hole. 
Day by day they got more hungry but every time they peeped out, they always saw the 
lion waiting for them, and so it happened that they grew weaker and weaker and eventu- 
ally died of starvation. 

The Hare, the Elephant, and the Hippopotamus 

The hare challenged the elephant to a tug-of-war, the understanding being that if the 
elephant pulled the hare over, the hare would pay, but that if he did not succeed in pulling 
the hare over, then the hare should receive the wager. To this the elephant agreed, and 
away went the hare to the hippopotamus and made a similar proposal to ^diich the hippo 
in turn assented. On the day appointed for the contest, the hare handed one end of a long 
rope to the elephant and arranged with him that he, the hare, should signal a blast on a 
horn when they were to begin* pulling, the second blast to be the signal for the end of the 
contest. The hare then trotted off with the other end of the rope and found the hippo. 
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with whom he made a similar airangement. Then, taking up a position midway, he blew 
on the horn and the elephant and the hippo started pulling agaiost each other, each igno- 
rant of his opponent. Neither could pull the other over, for they were both equally strong. 
So the hare blew a second blast on his horn, and going to the elephant received the ac- 
knowledgment of his defeat and the wager, after which he went to the hippo who was 
also defeated, and so received his second wager. 

Thb Stort.of the Dzoiwe 

Once upon a time there was a woman and she was with child. One day she wanted 
some meat to eat and asked the Dzimwe to give her some. The Dzimwe agreed to give 
her some meat if she would give him her child when it was bom. To this the woman as- 
sented and received the meat. In due course the child was bom but the woman thought 
no more about the Dzimwe untU one day she met him and was reminded of her promise. 
So the woman arranged with Dzimwe to send her child to the garden to gather pumpkins 
so that he could catch him. The child's name was Kallkalanje which means '' he who frys 
himself in a pan." The Dzimwe went down to the garden, changed himself into a piunpkin, 
and waited for the boy's coming. Presently Kallkalanje arrived and looking at the pump- 
kins, said, " I only gather one that dances," so the Dzimwe in the form of a pumpkin started 
dancing about and the boy ran away calling out, ^' No I reaUy I don't gather pimapldns 
that dance." A few days later, the Dzimwe sou^t out the woman and related how he had 
been duped, so the woman proposed to tie the Dzimwe up in a bimdle of grass in the forest 
which she would then send her son out to get. Kallkalanje, sent out by his mother for a 
bundle of grass, came across the bundle containing the Dzimwe, and remarked that he only 
took bundles of grass that danced. And when the bimdle started dancing, the boy ran 
away, calling out that he did not really take bundles of grass that danced. So the Dzimwe 
a second time was f rostrated. Again he went to the boy's mother and asked her, saying, 
** You promised me the child, you must make some other plan to deliver the boy into my 
hands." This time she hit upon the idea of sending the boy to another village to play 
niengo (a kind of game of nine-pins), and told Dzimwe that he would be able to recognize 
her son as she would shave his head and give him a piece of red cloth to wear. So Kall- 
kalanje went to play njengo with the boys in another village, but arriving early, he got them 
all to shave their heads and tearing up his piece of red cloth, he gave each boy a piece to 
wear. When the Dzimwe arrived, he was again baffled as he did not know which was the 
boy he ought to have. Once more he met the woman and explained how her plan had mis- 
carried, so she suggested that she should send her son out hunting in the forest and the 
Dzimwe could catch him there. So the youth went out himting and he took his four dogs 
with him, including his dog, Mawalayenje. As he went through the forest, he suddenly 
came upon the Dzimwe, so he climbed up a tree. '' Ah," said the Dzimwe, '' I have got 
you at lastl " and conunenced to cut down the tree. Then Kallkalanje called to one of his 
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dogs to attack the Dzimwe and the dog rushed m at him but fell dead, kiUed by the wind 
passed from the bowel of the Dzimwe. The same fate fell to two more dogs. Then Kali- 
kalanje called his dog, Mawalanyenje to attack the Dzimwe. Mawalanyenje flew at the 
Dzimwe, making wind at the same time as his enemy, and was unhurt. He bit and bit 
at the Dzimwe till he killed him. Then Kalikalanje came down from the tree and got 
medicine and his three dead dogs were brought to life again, and he was not molested 
further. 

Note. This story in only an incomplete form is given by Hind in his First Yao 
Reader and I have therefore thought it worth while repeating it in extenao. Miss Werner^ 
has referred to Dzimwe but seems very doubtful of the meaning of the word. It occiu^ 
only in the story given above, common to both Wayao and Anyanja, and simply refers to a 
fabulous personality, one of whose attributes was the ability to change into various forms. 
Scott in his dictionary,* mentions a Chinyanja word, Dzimwe, an elephant, so called because 
of its large belly filled with masses of unchewed food. 

Nalumbalapa, the Night-jar 

One day when the night-jar was strolling along, he met some guinea-fowls and approach- 
ing their leader, he said, " I envy you when I see you going along accompanied by nuu^ 
of yoiu* people. I should be very glad if you would help me by giving me medicine to make 
me also a chief among others.'' So the guinea-fowl said, '^ That is all right, but you must 
come at the proper time when I am at home." In the evening, the night-jar went to the 
guinea-fowl and the guinea-fowl gave him some medicine and told him, '' Take this medi- 
cine. You must then get some animals' dung and mix the medicine with a basketful of it. 
Choose a nice site and sprinkle it all over with this. Then build your own hut there. The 
rules about this medicine are as follows: If any people come to stay with you and do any 
damage to your crops, don't abuse them; speak gently." '' All right," said the night-jar, 
and went away to follow out the instructions. When this was all done, one evening some 
one came and clapping hands at the door, called to the owner. The night-jar went outside 
and found a man with his wife and children. They had come to settle down with him. 
(He was going to be a chief among men I) So he told them to come in. After a few minutes, 
others came, and then all night others arrived imtil the house was full and others camped 
outside. Within two days, there was a big village. Then the night-jar went back and re- 
ported to the guinearfowl. The guinea-fowl again bade him keep to the rules. Then the 
people made a big garden for the night-jar and planted cassava and many other things and 
they were all quite happy. One day, all the people came together and said they were going 
to make a bigger garden for their chief, the night-jar. The children went too, and played in 
one of the cassava gardens. One of them dug up some roots and chewed them and the night- 
jar passing and noticing this, was very cross and began abusing the children and their 

i British Central Africa, p. 233. * Op. dt., p. 139. 
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mothers. When they heard the abuse, everybody stopped hoeing, put theur hoes on their 
shoulders and with their wives and children went away, till no one was left in the village, 
except the night^jar and his wife. '' I don't know what I am going to do. I must run to the 
guinearfowl and see if he can put this affair right,'' said he. He reported to the guinea- 
fowl all that had happened. Then the guinea-fowl said, '' You have broken the rules. It 
is too late; it is finished and I cannot give you medicine to call them back. It is your own 
fault." The night^jar said, " I think you can help me. Give me medicine to make me in- 
visible. If you do not, the people may come back and kill me." '' For that I will give you 
medicine," said the guinea-fowl. '' Now, after you and your wife rub yourselves with the 
medicine, as you sit together a man can walk past you and not see you." So they got 
the medicine and went home and used it. And that is why you cannot see the night-jar 
now as he sits on the road when you pass. 

The Stort of the Hornbill (Lipomombo) 

Once upon a time, there was a man named Lipomombo. He lived in a village but would 
not conform to the customs of the people. This the people did not like. Especially did 
they take exception to his refusal to attend the last rites for the dead. Once again he was 
asked to pay homage to the dead and accompany the funeral procession of a fellow villager 
to the grave, but he refused as usual. Soon after, his own child died, but no one came to 
offer help in preparing the body or in carrying it to the burial groimd. Not knowing what 
to do, he tied the body up and put it upon his head and so left the house to search for 
the burial place. ^'Ku malembe kwaf Where are the graves?" he asked the first man he 
met. '^ I don't know," was the reply. He wandered on, putting the same question '^ Ku 
malembe kwa, kwa, kwaf " to everyone he met but no one apparently knew. So he wandered 
on until the body became rotten and ran down his nose and dripped off the end. He has 
been wandering ever since with the last piece stuck on his nose, always searching for the 
graveyard and asking *' Ku malembe kwa^ kwa, kwaf " and all his descendants do the same. 

Moral : Conform to the customs of your race. (Note the beak of the Hornbill and its 
call.) 

The Stoey op the Young Man Testing the Advice Given to Him 

BT His Father 

There was once an old man and he was djring, so he called his son to him and said, 
'' I am dying, but before I go, there are three things I wish you to beware of doing: Firstly, 
do not tell your wife your private affairs; secondly, do not make friends with a policeman; 
thirdly, do not borrow money from a poor man but from a rich man." Having uttered 
these warnings, the old man died. No sooner was the burial over than the son thought 
over his father's words and deciding to try and see whether there was wisdom in them, he 
went along to a poor man he knew and borrowed sixpence and to a rich man and bor- 
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rowed a sovereign and thenoe home. Saying nothing about the moneyi he left his house 
the following morning and bought a goat. Waiting in the bush tiU dark, he killed it and 
then boimd up the carcass in some grass and carried it to his hut. Arrived there, he excitedly 
told his wife he had kiUed a man and wanted to bury the corpse which he had brought with 
him, under the floor of the hut. So the woman brought a hoe and together they dug a hole 
in the middle of the floor and having deposited the body in it, the earth was filled in and 
the woman replastered the floor with mud, and made her cooking fire over the spot. '^ Now," 
said the young man to himself, '' my father told me not to tell my wife any of my private 
affairs and not to borrow money from a poor man. Both these I have done. One thing 
remains; I must find a policeman to make friends with.'' Going out, he met two policemen, 
so he said to one of them, '' I should like to be friends with you, come to my house "; and 
the policeman agreed and went with the man to his house and a fowl was killed for them 
to eat. He introduced the policeman to his wife as his friend and she started cooking 
porridge. When it was ready, she brought it outside to the two men who were sitting on 
the veranda of the house with water to wash their hands and they commenced eating. 
Then the man called his wife back, saying the porridge was not well cooked — ^' It is 
only fit for dogs! '' — and struck his wife a blow. The woman inunediately appealed to the 
policeman to protect her, saying her husband would kill her as he had killed a man, a short 
timebefore. So the poUceman airested the man and took him away to the magistrate. The 
magistrate sent the police back with the man to the village to find the body of the murdered 
man. Its resting place was pointed out by the woman and after digging, they found the 
body tied up in the grass. All said, '^ It is just as the woman stated! " and they began 
striking the man and made him cany the body back to the magistrate. On the way, they 
met the poor man, who on seeing his debtor cried out, ^' Where are you going, where is my 
sixpence? " '' I am going to the magistrate. I am supposed to have murdered a man," 
he replied. " Where is my sixpence? You will get hanged and I shall be the loser! " 
yelled the poor man. '' Wait a bit, I may not be killed," said the man, " I may be able 
to pay you back presently." " No you won't, you will be hanged," was the reply and the 
poor man hit him as he passed. Later, the party met the rich man and the accused called 
to him, '^ I am in trouble and don't know when I may be able to repay you your loan "; 
but the rich man answered, saying, '' Never mind about that now. I am sorry you are in 
trouble." When they came before the magistrate and the man put down his load, it was 
opened and the body of the goat disclosed. Then the magistrate asked the man what it 
was aU about. So the man related his story, telling the magistrate how he had wanted to 
test his father's advice, and how it had all proved to be good advice. 

Note: The story as given here is doubtless an adaptation of an older stoiy to present 
day conditions. I have not been able to get any more original form. 
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About thb Gbeedt Man (Jua Mlxtme Juakttbusukwa) 

Once upon a time, there was a man and he went and set a trap and caught an mbendu 
(genet cat). So he brought it back to his home and singed the tur off and partly roasted 
it, and then hung it up from the roof inside his hut without telling his wife to cook it. It 
was in the summer time. One day his wife said, '^ I am tired of gathering herbs to cook for 
your relish. What about the animal hanging up there? Shall I not cook it?" The husband 
replied that not for anything would he have it cooked. " I am going to keep it till we get 
our new crops in/' he said. So the woman said nothing and time passed and the little 
animal got as dry as a bone. One day when the man and the woman had gone to hoe in their 
garden, the mbendu came to life again and jumping down, found the basket where the 
woman kept her clothes and beads; opening it, he took them out and dressed up in them. 
Thus arrayed he went out of the hut and came to the place where some women were pound- 
ing grain; so he began to sing and danced to them. His song was: 

" Achambumba ^wo kutuwa'ko tnisi jow leche leche, mbwil jukutui jukutut " 
** The women (who were) pounding there pounding sticks all they have left I '' 

and he told the women to sing the chorus " Nanchalamandctt '' (Mbwi is the word used to 
indicate the sound and action of a short hop on both feet like a bird or some steps in a 
dance. Jukutu similarly has reference to the movements of the buttocks in dancing. 
Nanchalamanda means '^ veiy dry,'' referring to the mbendu and the treatment he had 
suffered.) So they all danced together, but when he judged the people would be going back 
to the house, he escaped and ran back to the house and putting away the clothes and beads 
in the basket, he went back to his position hanging from the roof. This went on for several 
days and many of the boys and girls in the village used to go to the pounding place to see 
mbendu dance. One day the child of the man who had caught the mbendu recognized the 
cloth he was wearing as belonging to his mother and noticed him go back to their house. 
So he went and told his mother and father who, when they looked into the basket, noticed 
that the things inside had been disarranged and that the cloth was dirty. So they said 
they must find out what was going on, and next day, pretending to go to their garden, they 
hid themselves. Presently mbendu came down, put on the cloth and beads and went out 
of the house to dance as usual. When the man and his wife appeared, he ran away to the 
house, threw off the cloth and hung himself up to the roof, but he had not quite shrivelled 
up dry again when they came in and discovered him. When mbendu saw that he was f oimd 
out, he jumped down and ran away, this time quite free into the fields, so the woman 
reviled her husband for saving up the animal in greedy fashion so long. 

Note: When telling these and other stories, there is a regular formula with which the 
narrator prefaces his discourse. The story-teller begns: 
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''LokoU lokoU koBdo to!'' 

" Picking up picking up a little basket full!" 

to which the listeners exclaim 

''Lakaiaa!" 
" Overflows! " 

At the completion of each sentence in the story, one of his listeners will exclaim, '' Gol " 
When he has finished his stoiy, he says, 

^'AjokoU kaUjlo katakununga pamiwe pakomere, umbo chiponji!" 

" Take off the fire, the little mouse lest it be singed, by the head it is very hard, the hair (is) in a 

lump! " 

During the intervals of a long story, one of the listeners may break in and sing some little 
song, such as the song of the mbendu in the story of the greedy man, thus giving the story- 
teller a rest. 

The house and household utensils. The Yao house does not differ greatly from the 
Nyanja habitation which I have already described elsewhere.^ The accompanying figure 
(PI. XIV, fig. 15) gives the circular plan of a hut with a veranda partly open and partly 
enclosed to form a room. The central pole of the hut is indicated, the hearth (H), the 
position of the sleeping mats (M), and the place where the water pots are kept (P). The 
bed may be a bamboo platform supported by forked sticks a foot above the ground {wang- 
will), or a dais of mud, over which is spread the sleeping-mat, tigono. (PI. XIV, fig. 14.) 
Seats, ckitengUf are made of logs of wood with conveniently placed branches acting as legs. 
I have seen a symmetrically carved log with shaped l^gs all in one piece, which suggested 
by its form and by the presence of a button on the midline of the under surface that it was 
made in the imitation of an animal. Plank seats with peg legs are now sometimes seen. 
Wooden pegs are driven into the wall and serve to hang odd articles upon. 

The hearth is simply a shallow depression in the mud floor, aroimd which are placed 
three large stones to support the cooking pots. Sometimes a canopy is built over the 
hearth, consisting of four upright poles supporting a platform made of reeds and grass, 
upon which millet and other seed grains are often stored. From this platform ligvlu (tsanja, 
Chin.), the gourd containing the supply of salt is pften hung. The seed grain tied up in 
little bundles is suspended from the ligulu where it becomes very dry and smoked, without 
any ill e^ect to the next year's crop. (PL XTV, fig. 16.) Four pronged branches of trees 
are often stuck in the groimd with a string tied aroxmd the prongs, and used as holders for 
gourds, salt bottles, etc.; this device is called lipanda {jphanda^ Chin.). (PI. XIV, fig. 10.) 
The smaller utensils include the porridge stirring stick mtiko (Yao and Chin.) (PI. XIV, 
fig. 12), several wooden spoons chikowi (chipanda or namalawa. Chin.), (PL XIV, figs. 11, 
13), a number of gourds of various shapes and sizes used as ladles and drinking vessels, 

* ' Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa/ op. cit., p. 826-328. 
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and the baskets and pots. A wooden dish rnbisi may be seen occasionally^ but of late years, 
this has been generally replaced by enameled articles. 

Around the entire hut, or simply enclosing a yard behind it, there is often a fence about 
five feet high. In the enclosure thus formed, many household duties are performed, such 
as the pounding and sifting of grain. The grain store ngokwe often stands in this yard with 
the pigeon-loft and possibly a hen-house or goat kraal; these are sometimes found in the 
open space at the front of the house. If a gram store is built within the hut itself, it is then 
known as nibungu. Near the pigeon-loft will be seen a pole with prongs supporting an old 
pot with water for the pigeons to drink. In a tree in the bush nearby, there may stand a 
beehive, consisting of a bark cylinder. Similar cylinders are sometimes used as pigeon- 
houses. 

The lai^e pots for brewing beer are usually set in the yard or on the back veranda, 
together with a basket of split bamboo for carrying fowls, chiteletele (Yao and Chin.). 

Gourds. Gourds are grown in the village for use as vessels of various kinds. Different 
shapes serve different pmposes; names are given them according to use rather than shape, 
though these more or less coincide. Ladles for water or beer, msomalo or mgao (nsomero or 
chiko, Chin.) are usually long-handled gourds (PL XIV, figs. 7, 8, 9). Drinking vessels for 
beer, etc. chipanda and a specially large one, mtumba are usually of the shape illustrated 
in Plate XIY, fig. 1 ; sometimes they are like fig. 5, but this shape is more conunonly used 
for water. Lipache, the type illustrated by fig. 2, is also used for drinking or for holding 
gruel. Oil flasks, chisasi {tsupa^ Chin.), are usually of the double-bellied type (figs. 4 and 6). 
Salt bottles, chitarnba {chiguru, Chin.), are similar to oil flasks. Rattles, aanjey used at 
dances etc., are also made from goimis, often from those with tuberosities (fig 3). Other 
uses for gourds include pipes, snuff-boxes, enema fimnels, and resonators for musical 
instruments. 

Pottery. The art of pot-making appears to have been known to the Yao for a very 
considerable period. There is no history relating to its introduction among them. The 
art is in the hands of the Yao women. As among all Nyasaland tribes, a particular kind of 
clay is used and no admixture with any binding substance is made. The pots are simply 
moulded by hand from base to brim and, without the aid of any wheel or other device, 
wonderful symmetry is attained. 

After drying, the pots are fired by being set on their bases on the ground and a wood fire 
is made round and above them. They are then sprinkled with an infusion of the nywenywe 
or ntumbi tree, a head of millet being used for the purpose, after which the pots are set 
upon a fire and millet husks are thrown into them and allowed so to be incinerated. These 
customs, a kind of christening of the pots, " insure their turning out well." 

No glaze of any kind is used, but they are sometimes colored red by boiling with a pig- 
ment called ngama, prepared from a red sediment found in sluggish streams. The prepara- 
tion of Ti^ama is in the hands of men and women who make a trade of it, such as a man called 
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Njufii near Zomba. Sometimes pots are also rubbed all over the outside or in patterns with 
tnunyu^ a natural graphite. 

Patterns of a simple character, often of the herring bone order, are commonly graved 
about the neck of the pots with the aid of a stick of bamboo. There is considerable variety 
in the size and shape of the pots made. As with gourds, the pot takes its name from the 
use to which it is put and not from the shape or size. All pots have rounded bottoms; none 
have a flattened base or standard. 

The following varieties of pots may be mentioned: 

1. lAtereko, large pots for beer-making. These are usually roughly made and seldom 
have any decoration on them; they stand about two feet high and are wide-mouthed 
(PI. XV, figs. 1, 4). 

2. Lmdo {nlsuko, Chin.) : water-pots. These are usually well moulded and well finished 
pots, full bellied with broad base and a certain amount of neck. They are practically 
always decorated and often colored. They are about twelve inches high and twelve inches 
across the broadest diameter (PI. XV, figs. 8, 9, 10). 

3. Chivlugo (nthalo, Chin.) : cooking pots used for cooking the flour porridge, ugali. 
These are wide, open-mouthed pots six to ten inches high, with belly and more or less 
straight sides (PL XV, figs. 5, 6, 7). This name also applies to the cooking vessel for medic- 
inal concoctions. 

4. Chijungu {mpika, Chin.) : smaller pots of the same type as 3, used for cooking beans, 
fish, green stuff, and the relish mboga {ndiwo. Chin.) (PL XV, fig. 3). 

5. Mtala (nkatey Chia.) : the bath water pot. The smallest pot used for heating water 
to bathe the husband after sexual intercourse bears the same name. It is foimd among 
both the Anyanja and the Wayao (PL XV, fig. 2). 

6. Mbale (Yao and Chin.) : the plate, a shallow, wide-open vessel. 

Baskets. The basket work of the Yao is all of one type and is done by the men. All 
baskets are made of plaited strips of bamboo, the free edges of the strips being boimd be- 
tween thicker pieces of the ^;me wood forming the rim, the binding being done with the 
stem of a creeper. They are made in various shapes and sizes. Some are rendered water- 
proof and used as beer mugs. The following types of basket are in use : 

1. Chiselo (lichero, Chin.) : a circular, open basket, shallow and wide, six to ten inches 
in diameter; it is used as a food dish or to measure flour, etc. Chitunga (nsengwa^ Chin.), 
a rather larger one of the same shape, often decorated with beads is used to carry flour, 
while a still larger basket called chipeta is commonly used by the women for winnowing 
out the chaff from the partly pounded maize (PL XVI, figs. 11, 15). 

2. LukaUxla and chitunda (in Chin., both are called riJUmga): deep baskets usually 
about as deep as they are broad; the bottom is approximately square, but the rim is cir- 
cular. Chitundu is about six inches high and six inches in diameter; lukalala is about a 
foot in all dimensions. These large baskets are used for carrying any food-stuffs in bulk, 
e.g. grain and pumpkins (PL XVI, fig. 16). 
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3. Mtungm: this large double basket one half of which fits over the other like a cover, 
is now very common among the Yao; it was copied from the Swahili Kjamanda. The 
body is made in the same way as the other baskets, but each half has a broad rim of wood 
which is always cut profusely into patterns (PL XVI, fig. 13, and PL XVII). 

4. Chinumbi: the beer mug, a small hemispherical basket rendered waterproof by 
smearing with a sticky substance prepared from the poimded stem of the mposa tree or 
from the root of the nguna plant mixed with charcoal (PL XVI, fig. 12). 

5. Lmmgulo (kape^ Chin.): the beer strainer made in the shape of chitunga, but the 
strips of bamboo forming the warp and the weft are of different thicknesses, so that spaces 
are left for the fluid to run through (PL XVI, fig. 14). 

Mats. In years gone by the Yao made a rough kind of plaited matting of split reeds 
called chipondo; it is not seen today. Another t3rpe of mat seldom used today is the lichika 
{chikaj Chin.), made of a number of reeds of equal length bound together by several rows 
of interlacing string (PL XVI. fig. 7). Reeds are also used to make the ugono {mpasay 
Chin.) (PL XVI, fig. 10). When diy they are split and fastened out with the smooth sur- 
faces all on one side. A number of reeds so flattened lying side by side are then sewed 
together with native string, and form a clean, smooth mat for sitting or sleeping. 

Mats made of plaited strips of sun-dried palm leaf are now in common use, the art of 
making them, I believe, having been introduced from the coast. Large mats of this kind 
called liambi are used in the chief's courtyard (PL XVI, fig. 9). Smaller ones called mkekay 
or by the old people ndangay made from the leaf of the wild date palm, are used for sleeping 
(PL XVI, fig. 6). Since the advent of the European, mat making has become an important 
industry, and liambi and mkeka are to be found in every European house. 

A still finer kind of mat, circular in plan and stained in patterns, has lately been in- 
troduced by the Swahili. Red and black dyes are generally used; the red is either ngama,^ 
or a stain called mchemlo prepared from the bark of a tree called mseche; the black dye is 
made from the root of a vine, Kkwanya (chiteze, Chin.), the itch bean. 

The matting made of these strips of palm leaf is in the form of a ribbon from three to 
SIX inches wide, according to the fineness of the strips. The ribbon of matting is sewed 
into the form of a cylinder by plaiting the edges of the ribbon together in a large spiral. 
This cylinder of matting is then cut down one side and laid flat, and the cut edges finished 
off with a plaited mat border (PL XVI, fig. 8). It will be seen that, owing to the way they 
are made, these mats are never quite rectangular. The ribbon of matting used for the cir- 
cular mats is narrower still and sewed round and round in a flat spiral fashion. 

Cloth. The Yao in years gone by made a woven cloth, but the art has long since died 
out, and I have never seen a piece of native-made cloth. I imagine, inasmuch as bark- 
cloth is still worn by the poorer people, that the native-made woven cloth was only worn 
by the few, probably the (^efs. The older cloth was undoubtedly bark-cloth, worn, as I 

> Vide supra, p. 341. 
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have said, to this day, and also appearing as the proper dress in all ceremonies. Clothing 
nowadays, among the majority, consists of calico of various kinds brought in by traders 
and fiuther referred to under Dress. 

Bark--cloth, liwondo (chiwondo, Chin.) is made by the men. A piece of bark about two feet 
by one is cut from the living tree; the outside portions are removed and the whole piece, 
after being well scraped, is soaked in water. When partly softened, it is removed and ham- 
mered out with a wooden mallet; the process is repeated till the piece of bark is soft enough 
to enable it to be wrung in the hands, thus fiu-ther loosening the fibres. The soaking, ham- 
mering, wrin^g, and pulling are continued till a piece of cloth three by five feet is obtained. 
This is sun-dried and yields a soft, pliable, and warm material. Several pieces may be 
sewed together to make a large sheet. Bark-cloth is sometimes stained black by soaking 
it in a kind of thick mud found on the plains. The mallet consists of a piece of hard wood 
with serrations on its face, held in a split stick handle; it is called mkomero. A log of wood 
with a flattened surface, called rnkongwa^ plays the part of the anvil, the man who is using 
the mallet usually sitting on one end of the log. 

Skins. The Yao are unacquainted with the art of tanning. Skins are prepared only by 
drying, and then softened by hammering with stones. They are not employed as articles of 
clothing but the larger ones are used to sit upon, the skins of the leopard and the lion being 
reserved for chiefs. Others are used to make bags to carry floinr, for powder pouches, and 
to cover guns. The blacksmith's bellows are made of goat's skin. 

String, Ivkonji {chinffwe^ Chin.): Two kinds of string are made, one from flax, the 
other from the inner part of the bark of the baobab tree. Fishing nets are made from the 
former, game nets from the latter. 

Metals and metal working. The only metal ever obtained from the ore by the Wayao 
was iron, and it is probable that they learned this from the Anguru and Anyanja. The 
industry is now nearly dead since the introduction of trade articles. A few blacksmiths 
still ply their trade, but their work is restricted to the manufacture of knives, spear-heads, 
and razors. Hoes are no longer made. The hoe blade supplied by traders is in the form of 
the old native-made article, which had in tiun displaced the older hoeing-stick. The black- 
smith deals with his mass of metal by hammering it with stones. He provides himself with 
bellows, a small iron hammer, and a rudimentary kind of tongs. He is called wachipaJa. 

Stone. The only important uses for stones among the Yao are for supporting the 
cooking pots on the fire, for heating water in some medicinal preparations, and for grinding 
millet. For this last piupose, a large, flat stone, inclined at an angle, is set up in some con- 
venient spot, often on the veranda, and the grain is ground by means of a smaller stone 
held in the hands. 

The flour pestle and mortar. Maize flour is prepared by pounding the grain in a 
big wooden mortar, by means of a wooden pestle, consisting of a pole some five feet long 
and four inches in diameter with roimd ends. The mortar consists of a tree trunk about 
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two feet high and fifteen inches in diameter, hollowed out from above for about two-thirds 
of its length. Many are made with a kind of base or stand, and some have roughly carved 
bosses on the outside; these are called '' the breasts/' doubtless emblematical of women, 
a large part of whose life is spent in preparing flour (PL XV, fig. 15). 

The fire-stick. Matches are becoming more widespread year by year and soon the 
knowledge of how to make fire with a fire drill will be lost. The method employed among 
the Yao is as follows: a flat surface is cut on a piece of partly rotted wood. In the middle 
of this a small depression is made, and on one side of the piece of wood a groove is cut lead- 
ing from the flat cut surface. The piece of wood is held firmly on the ground by one per- 
son with a piece of old scorched cloth or some charred sticks at the base of the groove. 
A second person, by rolling a stick of hard wood rapidly between his hands with the point 
directed against the depression on the fiat surface in which a Uttle sand has been placed, 
drills a hole into it. The heat developed is sufficient to cause the powdered rotten wood 
to start smouldering. This is then turned out on the cloth, which is gently waved in the 
ah" till it catches fire (PL XV, fig. 16). 

Boats. With the exception of a small coracle-like vessel, likungwa, made of rough bark 
and used for crossing streams, the Yao have no boats. The dug-out canoes which they 
use at the present day are made for them by the Anyanja. In addition to the bark boat, 
they use a kind of raft made from the pith tree, bungwa. 

Tobacco. The use of tobacco in some form is universal among the tribes of Nyasa- 
land and the Yao are no exception. The method of use varies among the different i)eoples; 
smoking, chewing, and snuffing are all practiced, but while the Anyanja is essentially a 
pipe-smoker, the Yao takes snuff, although I think only lately he has also taken up smok- 
ing and chewing. A short time ago, a Yao who chewed would have been laughed at. The 
Anyanja do not chew but take snuff to a certain extent; the Angoni who do not smoke 
or chew are inveterate snuff-takers; the Atumbuka, Atonga, Asenga, and Ankonde are 
pipe-smokers and in lesser degree snuff-takers. 

Tobacco is called aona (fodia. Chin.). It is prepared by sun-ciuing the leaf, which is 
then rolled up into a twist and allowed to diy further. The common tobacco pipe consists 
of a clay bowl, often ornamented, and a reed stem; it was formerly called chilongo, but is 
now known as kdlio (PL XV, fig. 11). For hemp, chaniba, the Yao use a water pipe called 
ndimdu (ngunda, Chin.) ; this consists of a bamboo water container from which projects a 
reed stem surmounted by a clay bowl (PL XV, fig. 13). The word ndundu is also used for 
a tobacco pipe. 

When tobacco is chewed, a little lime paste swakdla made from snail shells is put in 
the mouth '' to bring out the flavor," a small clay jar being used to carry the suHikala. 

Both the Wayao and the Anyanja prepare snuff by grinding the broken-up tobacco leaves 
with a stone in a potsherd; the powder is then turned out into another sherd and warmed 
over a fire. A few drops of a preparation called magadi is added for fiavor. Magadi is 
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made by boiling down the solution obtained by straining a decoction of water and the 
ashes of banana leaves; it contains, of course, some of the inorganic salts from the banana 
leaves. Without this addition, 8nu£f is sud to lack its proper aroma. The Angoni do not 
warm their snuff, but add a magadi made in a similar way from cow dung. 

Food stuffs. According to the general supposition, the native lives on a very monoto- 
nous diet, with a great excess of carbohydrates to the exclusion of proteids and fats. While 
it is certainly true that he does not consider that he has been fed without his ** whack" 
of flour (maize, millet, rice or cassava), still he feels that his meal is a poor one if it does 
not also include some secondary dish, such as beans, fish, or green vegetables cooked like 
spinach. 

The grains chiefly grown and used by the Yao are maize, millet, and a certain amount 
of rice. 

Millets (sorghum) : Mapembaj a tall variety, eight feet high, which is harvested late; 
Mapemba ga mnunji, a hairy variety; Ldsembekka^ a short kind, five feet high, which ma- 
tures early; MbalwCj characterized by the fact that the ripe grains will fall when the plant 
is shaken, and by a rather bitter taste; Nandonji, a variety six feet high which ripens 
quickly; Kapile, a shorter variety with a bitter taste but, according to the natives, a 
pleasant smell. (It makes good beer.) 

Eleusins: Liwanje^ about four feet high with very small grains; Chindumbaj used for 
making a very strong beer; Msundi, a variety eight feet high. Cyprus grasses: Usanje; 
there are two varieties, KaumbaUif which curls up and is used for making strong beer, and 
anothefr kind which is not curly. 

Maizes: A number of varieties of the species Zea mays are grown by the Yao: Chisowaj 
a black-grained variety; Namgalalef red maize; lAwanje, the seeds of which are large, 
white, and dented; Nsachinyay with grains flattened on the free surface; Kanjdenjele, a 
dwarf maize about four feet high. 

Rice {Oryza sativa): Mpunga (generic name LikotC), a large-grained variety; Singano, 
with very long grains; Lingmndirnba, red rice; Mbungalay characterized by the strong, 
not impleasant odor it gives out when being cooked. 

Cassava : Chinangwa is grown everywhere, but the Yao do not prepare flour from it, 
preferring to eat it raw at odd times. There are several varieties; ChinganguHi cha chiswera, 
white cassava; Chinangwa cha mbwaniy a brown variety; Ldwaga, a bitter species {Manihot 
uHUssima) which produces a very large root; Chilasi and Kam'^anye, varieties of Manihot 
aipi, the former characterized by its long, tapering leaves, while the latter is a dwarf variety 
with a big root. 

Beans: there are a number of species of beans grown: Mberemende {Cajunus indicus), 
ngunde {Vigna catiang)^ rnbweao (Phaaeolus mungo), mbwanday (Phaaeolua sp.), ntambahodo, 
{Phaseolus sp.), ngondonudui, and a groimd bean njama {Voarndda svbterranea). 
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Peas, saiwawa {Pimm sativum) , are grown in abundance. There are two other varieties ; 
mtesa (groundnuts), and chimbuwira. 

Sweet potatoes: mbatata (Ipomeae aativa), of which the natives are very fond; they 
distinguish a red and a white variety, mbatata syanjejeu and mbatata ayasiswera. 

The tuber-like root of a bush called nyumbu is also eaten, likewise the young under- 
ground shoots of a palm tree. The leaves of the sweet potato and the leaves of many wild 
growing plants are collected by the women and cooked like spinach; the flowers of pump- 
kins are used in a similar way. Of fruits eaten, the banana, ligombOf takes first place. A 
very large nmnber of species of Eumuaa are grown, including makumbukay mbingOy avkaliy 
naairi aunguaye, kabtUu a dwarf banana, lisigwa a wild banana, and mlanyay the plantain. 
The paw-paw is foimd all over the district. There are several varieties of pumpkin, 
lyungUy including mbcmda^ chindondoliy and a very large species called miwe wa ngwena, 
'' the crocodile's head.'' Varieties of cucumbers include lingaka and kalitungvle. 

A large number of wild fruits are eaten, among them figs, lukuju (Ficu8)j lisuJcu (Uapaca), 
chitili and liungo, the fruits of two species of Landolphia, matonga or ICaffir oranges (a 
species of Strychnos)^ chUcundu, the fruits of Hyphaene (palms), mahvakwa (MyriarUhtui) 
a wild tree belonging to the mulberry family, and others, ndawa, makangandembo, ndando- 
woko, chingulungtdUy chindogolya, malembe, likwenday etc. The seeds from the heads of 
bulrushes {Typha) are mashed up and eaten. 

All fish are eaten except the nyangoy which always causes urticaria. 

The flesh of all the antelopes, of oxen, sheep and goats is eaten greedily; only bushbuck 
is avoided by some people as it is said to cause a skin eruption. Elephant is shunned by 
many on account of its rough skin, also rhinoceros because of the ulcers which it often has 
on its body, and hippopotamus on accoimt of the marks on its back which are thought to 
be akin to leprosy. People eating the flesh of these animals are supposed often to sicken 
with leprosy, the pachydermatous skin, the ulceration or anaesthetic depigmented patches 
of that disease being reproduced, as the case may be. Few will eat pig or warthog on account 
of the digging habits of these animals. It is thought they may sometimes grub up bodies 
from graves. These flesh taboos may be due to Mohammedan influence. The lion, hyaena, 
and fox no one would touch, as they are supposed to be connected with tiaawiy^ but the 
heart of the lion might be eaten to acquire com^age. Few will touch leopard flesh, but 
Easongo's descendants do so. All will eat of the flesh of the serval cat but very few of 
the common wild cat. The rock rabbit, ngangamra (mbtra. Chin.), is refused by most 
Yao as it is a ''beast without shame," having no tail to hide what should in decency be 
hid. Very few will partake of the baboon, but monkey is acceptable to many. A few reject 
porcupine, supposing they will break out in spots, while the zebra may cause stripes, and 
none will touch the skunk. No one eats aunjey a mouse that is believed to die if it crosses 
a path. All kinds of rats are eaten, but the shrew-rat and cane-rat only by boys. Snakes 

^ Vide supra, p. 295. 
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no one will touch. \^th the exception of carrion birds such as the crow and the hawk, most 
birds are considered fit to eat. The hombill is not eateUi as it is supposed to cany part 
of a corpse on its nose.^ Fowls form a regular article of diet, but some taboos in this 
connection are mentioned elsewhere. 

Eggs are eaten only by children and old people; that is, by those outside the child 
propagating age. Milk is never consumed in any form. They say, '' What a disgusting 
habit, to suck the juice of an animal while it is still alive I '' 

Pregnant women will not eat certain things lest the child be bom with some deformity, 
such as the snout of a pig, or the white stripes of a zebra. 

Art and decoration. Sculpture can hardly be said to be an art known to the Yao. 
The only piece of stone work I have ever seen was a granite boulder, on the surface of which 
cup-holes had been made for the game of Bau (PL IV, fig. 4). 

Of late years, individuals here and there have begun carving wooden figures of men and 
animals. The Yao, of coiu'se, make no idols. It is uncertain exactly how long it is since 
any of these people started producing wooden figures. I should think that this art has 
sprung up within the past twelve or thirteen years, that is to say, since there has been a 
market for them among Exm>pean residents. In the first place only natives and some of 
the common animals, the eland and leopard, were represented ; since then, many animals 
and Europeans have been copied. The native is extraordinarily clever in reproducing 
characteristic features in dress, etc., so that a Portuguese is easily distinguished from an 
Englishman. The Uttle models in ivory of animals and native household objects, made 
by the Swahili people on Lake Nyasa, have never been copied by the Yao. Neither do 
they make clay images of men and cattle as do the Zulu-descended Angoni and cattle- 
keeping Wankonde. No native would allow any wooden figure to remain in his house for 
fear of ill luck; the women especially would look askance at them, fearing some misfortune 
in their next pregnancy. Little wooden figures of birds, however, are sometimes seen afl^ed 
to the point of the hut roof. 

The making of carved figures,then, is of recent introduction, or rather is a recent event 
in the evolution of the Yao, as they were not taught but self-inspired in the work. 

The ability to make representations of objects by drawing appears in the same way to 
originate spontaneously here and there as a sport. Natives with a talent for drawing are 
found among aU the tribes, and among the Yao, it is said, there have always been some 
who have been able to draw. Naturally enough, their reproductiolis are made on the walls 
of their houses, and their subjects are generally animals of the forest, sometimes men and 
houses, or some other object of particular interest * (PL VIII, fig. 1). I also give sketches 
of some other drawings I have noted (PL XVIII) ; the line figure of a man at Makanjila's 

' Vide supra, p. 337. 

* Gf . A Wemer, ' A Native Painting from Nyasaland,' (Jour. Afric. Soc., London 1900, vol. 8, no. 30, p. 190- 
192). 
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(fig. 14) y and an antelope from Mposa's in Zomba district (fig. 11)| also two birds at Pikani's 
which I should think represent a fowl and a crow (figs. 12, 13). It is interesting to compare 
these attempts which show a natural feeling for shape, with others, the work of an Angoni 
youth in touch with a European mission station, who depicts the missionary, his donkey, 
his dog, and a chair but with little or no sense of form. Note the dots above the animals' 
backs which represent their feet seen from the other side (PI. XVIII, figs. 15-18). 

The models of animals and other objects made in relief on the groimd at Lupandaj and 
of animals in grass and bamboo at ChijmtUy are referred to under Initiation Ceremonies. 

Decoration is limited to the making of patterns of geometric design on many house- 
hold articles. The graving of pots is mentioned under Pottery: gourd vessels sometimes 
have lines and triangles cut on the surface; ivory knife handles may have concentric cir- 
cles graven on them, the same being true of ivory nose-rings and necklaces. Spear handles 
and walking sticks, snu£f-boxes, pipes, the head-rest and the necks of musical instruments 
too, are commonly engraved with designs. The wooden rim of the mbangwi basket is 
always so treated. A series of these designs from baskets is reproduced (PI. XVII). Oc- 
casionally geometric patterns are painted on the walls of huts. The best example I have 
seen is shown in the photograph which represents a Mohammedan mosque in South Nyasa 
district. This, I think, gives the key to the origin of these geometric patterns, namely, 
Swahili influence among the Yao (PL TV, fig. 1). 

Personal ornamentation. The skin color admired most among the Yao is a rich 
brown and is likened to the color of the milliped, lijongolo. A very black skin is not liked 
and a man is said to be '' as black as a crow." Very light colored skins are equally distaste- 
ful to some and considered to resemble the color of a roasted crab. The hair should be jet 
black. Young men anoint their heads with a decoction of namalenga pods in boiling oil to 
make the hair black and lustrous. When the hair is turning white, a substance made of the 
charred roots of a plant called chieinje is put on to make it black. 

Natives recognize that some among them have red hairs on their heads or in their 
beards, and such a man is called matwanay matvHina being the name of a caterpillar which 
lives on the mtwana tree and is covered with long red hairs. 

The old men used to wear wigs, chisindiy made of knotted string blackened and oiled 
to look like hair; the women wore one called chikwao. These were used to disguise greyness 
or baldness. 

The women sometimes let the hair grow long and then thread beads on wisps of it. 
This fashion is called chitunga. The large red bead, chitdldkaf is now used for the purpose. 
This fashion was adopted by the old women and those in charge of the Chijmta ceremony. 
Strings of beads threaded on the hair falling down round the head are called lilombola or 
mdUnnbola (pliu*.). Women sometimes thread beads on the crest of hair called nchacha. 
Ordinarily the hair is periodically shaved or sometimes cut with a knife, but the process is 
painful and th^eref ore tmpopular. 
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Shaving is a rite practiced in mourning.^ Some old men and women, especially medicine 
men, make a practice of never cutting the hair and never washing it (PL VII, fig. 3). One 
occasionally sees Imiatics with very long hair in the villages. 

The Yao do not follow the Angoni practice of tying up into tags the hair which has been 
allowed to grow long with palm leaf string, but they sometimes tie up a single wisp and 
make it up with medicine; this is called luchombi or njombi (plur.). 

The scalp may be shaved in various fashions. Among men, it is quite common to trim 
the hair on the forehead, kursijiliUi; they must not, however, trim the hair behind (PL 
XVIII, fig. 2). Women, on the contrary, trim both in front and back; a man doing so 
would be laughed at. A woman for the ceremony of LUiwo shaves the front hair a little 
higher still, but she must be careful not to do so at other times, otherwise she would make 
herself a laughing stock (PL XVIII, fig. 10). The hair is sometimes shaved on either side 
of the midline in front, in imitation of temporal baldness; both baldness and this method 
of shaving are called maswe^fwe (PL XVIII, fig. 4). Or again, among old Yao men the 
crown is shaved; this and natural baldness are called luUui (PL XVIII, fig. 5). It is a 
fashion much affected by old men and great annoyance is caused them by any young 
upstart who does the same. Other methods include for men mptto, '' a rat's path," an antero- 
posterior median line shaved (PL XVIII, fig. 9) ; ingolongandinje^ two shaved lines made 
from back to front on either side of the head (PL XVIII, fig. 3) ; for men and women, 
ligundalivnle, *' the garden is (dead) overgrown ", one lateral half of the head shaved 
(PL XVIII, fig. 7) ; for men, nchacha a crest of hair left along the mid-line, both sides of the 
head being shaved (PL XVIII, fig. 8) ; mwesi (chilemba cha mwm)^ '' the moon,'' a crescent 
shaped area shaved on one or both sides of the head (PL XVIII, fig. 6). 

The eyebrows and eyelashes are always left to grow normally among the Yao. 

The Yao man used to take great pride in his beard; it was the object of a good deal of 
washing and combing. It grew to considerable length and was not cut or trimmed, but the 
hair growing down low over the throat was shaved, as was also the hair immediately below 
the mouth on the imder lip and the moustache, as it was thought to get in the way when 
drinking. The whiskers were allowed to grow like the beard. 

Hair on the chin or upper lip of a woman is rarely seen and on account of its rarity is 
much prized. Such hairs have a monetary value for making medicines, a single hair being 
sold for eight yards of calico or two shillings. Body hair is considered to be a sign of strength; 
on the chest, it is known as changalama {kurchangdlaina, to be strong). Body hair includ- 
ing hair on the back is by no means as rare as has been supposed. Sir H. H. Johnston 
says that he has never seen it,^ a statement which shows lack of observation. The hair on 
the forearms and thighs is called cheuje or chembembe; Hetherwick translates this word,' 
I think wrongly, as hair on the body. Body hair is never removed in any way . Amannamed 
Katumbisi ('' the little vulture ") of Ulumba had a very large amount of body hair; he was 
likened to a baboon and was a source of much interest to the children who saw him. 

^ Vide supra, p. 244. * British Central Africa, op. cit., p. 308. * Op. cit., p. 111. 
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The hair of the axilla is always removed in men and women, usually by shaving but 
sometimes in the case of women it is dealt with as in the case of the pubic hair, A man 
with unshaven axillae would be laughed at and referred to as ^' a man carrying a fowl in 
his armpit." The axillary hairs are called mandenga ga mungwapa (ngrvapa, the armpit). 

The pubic hair, mandenga, is removed by both men and women; in men by shaving, in 
women sometimes by shaving, but preferably by plucking out after the application of a 
medicine called mesamandenga {kur^neaa, to pluck a fowl), which renders the operation 
eacry. It is prepared from the juice which exudes from the bruised bark of the mesormandenga 
tree. There is a woman at Malemya's who has never grown any axillary or pubic hair; 
she is called ^'the rogue elephant"; a rogue elephant has no tusks. It may be noted 
in passing that the woman has borne children. 

A few men have the hair round the anus shaved. Such a service can only be asked of 
a man's closest intimate, such as a brother-in-law. 

I have dealt with tattooing among the Yao in an article, as yet unpublished, on tattooing 
among the natives of Nyasaland. 

The teeth among the Yao proper are never mutilated in any way, though the Aman- 
goche go in for small file marks at the cutting edges of the incisors. 

The old Yao women, of whom some may still be seen, used to pierce the upper lip and 
wear a circular disc of wood often two inches in diameter in the hole; this is called lupelele 
(PL VII, fig. 4). The disc was often made of lead and sometimes of ivory. The lead might 
be hollowed out on the upper surface; it was then called lupekle lua tstidi. The disc caused 
a considerable projection of the upper lip which was much admired. A man, on the other 
hand, with protruding lips would be nicknamed " the warthog," namanyindUf and con- 
sidered ill favored. 

This lupelele fashion has gone out and of later years the ckipini or disc worn in the 
left ala of the nose has become more and more fashionable (PL II, fig. 2). Originally the 
chipini consisted of a small disc of lead not larger than a three-penny piece, which lay on 
the outer surface of the ala, held in place by a stem, luchinjif which pierced the ala and 
passed iato the nostril. Now the fashion is to wear a very large disc, often an inch in diam- 
eter, which itself occupies a hole in the substance of the ala of the nose; it may be flat- 
topped and called chipini cha uUviga (^' mueduroom "), or the upper surface may oiUn be 
concave, in which case it is called chipini cha tUuli {lihdi, a grain mortar). These disks 
are made of lead and are sometimes called lidini, a recent word a^d doubtless a corruption 
of " lead." Others are made of ivory, which may bear some geometric pattern on the exposed 
surface. A chipini used to cost a fowl. 

Among Yao men and women, the lobtde of the ear is often pierced but nothing is worn 
in the hole except possibly a stalk of grass. 

Combs for use and for ornament are worn in the hair by both men and women. The 
ordinary comb without decoration is called likwembeya; it is made of a number of pieces 
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of bamboo fastened together at one end on the flat side by bmding with string, the free ends 
being shcurpened to form the teeth of the comb. If the fastened end is ornamented with 
beads sewed on in patterns, the comb is called lisamvlo {kuraamulaj to comb). Ldaamulo lia 
chinyarnbata from kyr^yambaiaj to be sticky, is the name of a small comb worn purely 
for ornament. On either side of the base of this comb, pieces of wood variously shaped are 
glued with the sticky juice from the root of the chinyarnbata tree. In this way, a sort of 
inlay is produced. Pieces of tin cans are sometimes substituted for wood. Women occa- 
sionally wear in their hair the small ckisondo knife used for tattooing and shaving. 

The native takes readily to perfiunes of European introduction, but previously he was 
not an entire stranger to the use of such essences. Mboka, the bulbous root of a kind of grass 
which grows near water, contains some aromatic principle which has a pleasant odor. The 
stem is bent around and fixed into the bulb; this is then covered with beads and slimg 
aroimd the neck. Mkungvsay the Mlanje cedar, is also used, as well as the fruit of a shrub 
called chiungwa. These substances are scraped into the castor oil used for anointing, and 
give it a pleasant odor. 

No pigments are used on the body. As a sign of great rejoicing, the head and face and 
perhaps the whole body are covered with ashes, but the natives do not even paint the face 
with floiu* on ceremonial occasions. 

Bands of beadwork are worn around the head, either as a simple band or a band finished 
off with a bunch in one spot, or with a tassel. Finger rings are worn made of ivory, eland 
hoof and horn, lead, and iron wire. There is also a great variety of bracelets and anklets, 
a list of which is given below. 

Chigombe: made of plaited grass, worn chiefly by little girls and women who cannot 
afford more expensive bracelets. As many as half a dozen may be worn on the wrist. 

Likangala (pi. makangala) : single circles of solid brass, one half to three quarters of 
an inch in diameter, worn by women usually as anklets, one or two on each limb. They 
may still be seen on some of the old women, but as they cause much discomfort, they have 
gone out of fashion. A man used to be very proud to see his wife adorned with so much 
wealth and she was content to be so hobbled by her vanity. The hammering up and pulling 
open of the likangala circle in order to remove it cost a fowl. 

Chikungu: a brass bracelet of small calibre; ikungu (pi.) signifies a spiral cylinder made 
from the same thick brass wire covering the entire forearm. 

LdkwinjUi: like chikungu of thin brass or iron wire, worn on arms and ankles. 

Ching^anda: a bracelet of fine brass wire wound round a circular core. All the brass 
comes from the coast. 

Likoaa: a large ivory bracelet worn by men and women. 

Ukanga: ('' stiff tail hairs of an animal ")> the bracelet made of the tail hairs of the ele- 
phant or the gnu. 

Ldcheka: the bracelet made from elephant hoof. 
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CkipUigo: {ku-piliga, to roll round), a bracelet made of beads wound on a bark-cloth 
core. 

Chipa: the same, but the beads cover a double core so that the bracelet is wider. 

Msaku: a circular hollow cylinder of beadwork which lies flat as a bracelet. 

Necklaces are much prized by the women. All the children, too, if possible, are provided 
with some kind or another, even though it be only a piece of string. They are generally 
made of beads; charms and their ornamental imitations are also worn as necklaces. Some 
names refer to the pattern of the beadwork, others refer to the length or fashion of the neck- 
lace. 

Chikupa is a necklace which hangs down in front to the level of the breasts; it does not 
go imder the arms, as Hetherwick states.^ It consists of three, four, or five strings of beads 
in rows, arranged in a pattern. 

Anguyeje: hangs down as far as the ankles. The word Anguyeje means " chase me I '^ 

Chinganga is made of a single string of beads, but hangs as low as chikupa. Chikupa 
is of more than one string and various colored beads enter into its composition, often in 
litaioala pattern. 

Chipote: consists of a single string of beads of one color tied tightly roimd the neck 
without tassel or bunch. 

ChikanaauJca is worn like (Mnganga, but beads of more than one color are used. 

* 

Chitemangu resembles chikupa, only more strings of beads are used. 

Mapunda: a solid cord of bark cloth covered with beads of one color, either dark blue 
or white, worn round the neck crossing on the chest and under the armpits; the cords are 
as thick as the finger. These are worn especially by girls after ChiptUu. 

Chimwembe: a cord of beads as in mapunda, but worn roimd the neck only. The neck- 
lace consists of perhaps six strings of beads, the first of which is worn close to the neck, 
while each succeeding string hangs lower and more loosely. 

Chigoti or chikolija: made of three plaited strands of beads, generally white. 

Nkokoliko: a necklace with a tassel, usually consisting of two large red beads. 

MkUu ('' a striped snake ") : made of four strings of beads, each row being of one color. 

Mchiia wekostve ('' the rat's tail ") : like rnUdu consisting of two, three or four strings 
of beads. 

Chuma cha msaku {msaku, '' bag ") : a hollow cylinder of bead work usually of blue and 
white, worn as a necklace. Chuma is the Chiyao word for beads; in Chinyanja, it means 
wealth. 

LUawala is a word referring to the pattern of the beadwork, so called from the resem- 
blance to the eyes of the cane-rat; in litawala, white beads are arranged in rosettes round 
a series of larger black beads in a band. 

Most women and many children wear beads roimd the waist. They are supposed to be 
very attractive to men. The prostitute wears more than anyone else, for the same reason 

> Op. dt., p. 117. 
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that she is tattooed more profusely on the buttocks and leg3. The circlet of beads was 
formerly made like mapunda with a bark-cloth core, called mtumbo or mbule (Jcur^wula, 
to slip off), referring to the mbule being slipped off over the l^;s. The fashion now is to 
wear single strings of beads; each string is of one color but all the strings are different and 
perhaps niunber a dozen or more. 

Lipamba: a bead belt three-inches wide, worn by Yao women near Lake Nyasa. A 
bead apron, lisejere, is also worn by them but not near Zomba (PL VI, fig. 2), 

A woman removes her beads when she is '^ unclean/' that is: (a) during the menstrual 
period, (6) during the period of mourning for a near relative when coitus is forbidden, (c) be- 
fore the birth of a child and afterwards until such time as she may resume intercourse with 
her husband. 

A large variety of beads has long been used by the Yao. There are some rarely seen 
now which were much prized in years gone by, while others are of quite recent introduc- 
tion. There is no evidence that they themselves made beads and there are few which are 
probably not of European manufacture. 

Clothing. The Yao used bark-cloth before the introduction of woven materials. The 
older people may still be seen in it and it is used in most of the ceremonies. At one time, 
they also used to weave a cloth called likamambo from a native cotton plant. This has been 
given up since the introduction of imported materials. 

For the method of wearing cloth, see PI. II, fig. 2. The very poorest people wear only 
a strip of calico round the pudenda, held in position by a string round the waist han^g 
long behind and in front; this is called mthelhe. Yao women, when menstruating, wear 
under this a little piece of cloth called likumbi; it is only worn at this time and not always 
as in certain other tribes. 

Warfare. Fighting has natiu^ally played a large part in the life of the Yao as among 
other African tribes, but at no time were these people a trained fighting race. Warfare was 
of a desultory character consisting mostly of raids by one feudal chief upon another. A 
party of men belonging to a chief at enmity with another, meeting some of his followers 
would challenge them, '^ Alumbe, who are you for? '' The name of the rival chief in answer 
was the sign for battle to begin. A fake answer would never be given to gain an advantage. 
When about to throw a spear, the thrower calls to his adversary. 

The Yao have possessed guns for a long time. Going out to fight, the Yao used to 
leap from one foot to the other, and spin their guns around in their hands. They made 
their own stocks for the rifles. They also used to make a small, cast-iron cannon about 
three feet long, called kambuia, *^ a little nose." It was carried in the arms and was touched 
off by a torch. Drums called ^onjo were taken into battle. There is an old war drum 
at Malemya's village, taken in 1895 by the old Malemya from a Mang'anja chief called 
Mkulumbo who Uved near Lake Chiuta. Since then, this drum has always gone into battle 
with Malemya. Around it his men would dance and anyone who had killed a man in battle 
would run up to it and spit upon it in salutation. 
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Both before and after the mtroduction of guns, the Yao used spears, Kpanga, and bows, 
ukunje. The spear is a five foot long throwing spear with metal head and wooden shaft. 
No shield was used. Bows and arrows are made from the wood of the teza or pimbinyolo 
tree. The string is made of tendon. A double-bellied bow called vkunje wa mbama was 
sometimes used, but, I believei originally came from the Anyanja. The arrows, mpambaf 
have a metal arrow-head, and were often poisoned with kombe. 

Hunting. The same weapons are used in hunting: the gun, the spear, and the bow 
and arrow. Smaller bows and arrows made with bamboo or reed shaft are also employed 
for shooting birds; one of the arrows has a blunt wooden head and serves to stun the bird. 

From the Anyanja, the Yao learned the use of a harpoon for spearing the hippopota- 
mus. The harpoon is a heavy spear-head of iron about eighteen inches long, attached to 
a rope and float. From the Anyanja, also, was learned the use of the falling block with 
spear for killing hippo. 

Elephants are caught in staked pits, and the larger antelopes are similarly trapped in 
pits with the sides sloping inwards towards the bottom, so that as the animal falls lower 
and lower with expiration, it is eventually suffocated. 

Small buck are driven by dogs into nets set for long distances in the forest, and then 
speared or shot. Traps are also set for these smaller antelope and for many other small 
animals, rodents, etc. Birds are shot or trapped. Bird-lime is also employed. It is prepared 
from the juices of a number of trees by poimding the vegetable matter in water; the sticky 
mass so made is applied to sticks or poles. The sticks are placed near drinking places so 
that the birds alighting to take water become entangled. The poles are affixed to trees so 
that they appear to be the topmost boughs; this the native does, recognising the common 
habit of birds to sit on the very top of trees. The strength of the bird-lime is made accord- 
ing to the size of the bird he wishes to catch. 

Fishing. I am not sure how far the Yao is a natural fisherman. Not long ago he used 
only a many-pronged spear to catch his fish. Since then, he has acquired from the Anyanja 
the knowledge of making fii^-traps and nets, and of using the fish poison. When the Yao 
came to live and intermarry among the Anyanja, there was one practice of the latter which 
they would not adopt and which caused a good deal of ill-feeling. A Mang'anja man com- 
ing home after fishing always used to prepare the fish and, leaving some ready to cook, he 
cooked others for his wife, bringing her water at the same time to wash her haads. After 
eating her own fish, she cQoked the rest for her husband. A Yao would never cook for his 
wife. 

Traps. The following is a list of some of the traps I have found in use among the Yao. 
The sketches will serve to explain their mechanism better than a lengthy description. Some 
are very ingeniously made, and most recall similar traps made in other paxts of the world. 

1. Lukonji lua litawdUij a trap for the cane-rat (PL XIX, fig. 1). 

2. Lukonji lua mbindiy a trap for sharp-toothed gnawing animals, so called from 
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nibindif a joint (of bamboo) which slides down ihe string next to the noose so that the cap- 
tured animal cannot bite or gnaw through the string (PL IV, fig. 3; PL XIX, fig. 2). 

3. Lukonji lua maJende or chitaway a trap for water--rats (PL XX, fig. 7). 

4. Lukonji lua ngtvaUy a trap for the partridge (PL XX, fig. 3). 

5. Chijurnba cha ijuni, '^ the house for birds," also used to trap small animals (PL XX, 
fig. 2). 

6. Lukonji lua IvJcody a trap for the neck (of guinea fowl) (PL XX, fig. 4). 

7. Lukonji lua chUiwata, a trap for the tread (of the guineafowl) ; kunUwata: to put 
the foot down, to tread. The string square is about 8X4 inches (PL XXI, fig. 8). 

8. Liwano, a trap made of split bamboo. A bird going to pick up the grain is caught 
by the head when the trap is released by the string which the trapper pulls (PL XXI, 
fig. 3). 

9. Luau lua ijuni or nyau, a bird-trap made of netting on a hinged frame-work, oper- 
ated by a string (PL XXI, fig. 4). 

10. LiKwa, a falling stone trap for mice. Rats are said to pull off the trap with their 
tails and are never caught (PL XXI, fig. 1). 

10a. The same trap set for catching birds (PL XXI, fig. 2). 

11. Maleleya: (lelele — hanging loose), a noose for small birds, set on trees (PL XX, 
fig. 1). 

12. Fowl thieves use a very simple contrivance consisting of two grains of maize threaded 
on one end of a piece of string some six inches long, at the other end of which is attached 
a leaf folded up into the form of a cone. The fowl, enticed by the maize, swallows the two 
grains and the attached string, so that the cone is drawn over its head; it is then help- 
less and is easily picked up by the thief, who has only to pull on the string to remove the 
leaf. 

13. Chigwenembef a hollow cylinder of wood with noose activated by a wooden spring, 
for catching rats (PL XXI, fig. 5). 

14. Chipoto, a similar trap made of bark, for mice. 

15. Lileaa: a plaited bamboo cone into which a rat forces its head to get at the bait, 
but finds, when it tries to withdraw, that it is caught by sharpened pieces of bamboo pro- 
jecting backwards into the cone (PL XX, fig. 6). 

16. Mkungwij a fish-trap of the same design, from the Anyanja (PL XX, fig. 5). 

17. MaipUf a fish-trap on the lobster-pot principle, often set in gaps in a fence built 
across a stream, copied from the Anyanja trap called mono (PL XXI, fig. 7). 

18. Njiai, also I think from the Anyanja, consists of a long basket-work, extinguisher- 
like arrangement which is clapped down over a swarm of small fish; the hand is intro- 
duced through an apertiu^ in one side and the fish removed (PL XXI, fig. 6). 
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Amusements. Among the natives of east central Africa, the chief form of amusement, 
apart from dancing, might be said to be sitting and chatting; it is interesting to note that 
there is a word to express '' sitting up all night talking." Often the younger members of 
the community will gather about one of the older men and listen to his stories of travel or 
fighting in the old days, and some men gain quite a reputation as raconteurs. Or again 
riddle asking is indulged in to pass the time. Women and girls do not assist at these sittings. 

Among the Yao youth, wrestling, kurlingana (from kurlinga, to try), is practiced 
with a fixed grip and no 1^-work; the victor always accentuates his victory by hitting the 
man who is down, and pummelling his face with his fist or a stone. 

A ball game, played originally with a ball of native rubber from which it derives its 
name, mpila, is a great favorite among boys. A dozen or more are divided into sides but all 
mixed up together. The ball is then thrown into the air to a member of the same side, any 
of the opposite side jumping into the air to try and catch it, accompanied by the clapping 
of hands to time. 

'' Hide-and-seek," chijuwajuway and ^' touch," chao or chaolele (chipiasi, Chin.), are 
played by boys. 

Chinusya: toward the end of the ball game, when it is decided to finish, each boy as 
he catches the ball puts it to his nose to smell {ku-nusyay to smell). He is then '^ out." 
At the end of a game of '^ touch " played in the water, when one touches another, he jiunps 
out of the water, puts his cloth up to his nose '^ to smell," and is then '^ out." His cloth 
may be thrown to him to ''smell " while still in the water, after which he gets out without 
hurry. The object is not to be the last '' in." I am imable to explain this custom. 

Knuckle-bones is played by girls, mdodo, from ''(2o/" the exclamation made when catch- 
ing anything. 

Mchombwa: the Board and Counter game is played in nearly every Yao village. Dr. 
Sanderson ^ has given a very complete accoimt of a number of the games played by the 
several tribes in Nyasaland and I need add nothing to his explanation of the methods of 
playing. 

Similar games are widespread throughout Africa and are well known on the West Coast 
under the name mancala. The several games are played, either simply with holes in the 
ground and small stones, or with a board and a kind of seed procured from Zanzibar. The 
board is called mchombwa and the pebbles or seeds or other convenient " counters " njombwa. 
Dr. Sanderson uses this word as the name of one of the games. The Angoni call the 
counters mambe. The holes in the board or in the ground (PL XXII, fig. 11) are called 
ijnUa (sing, chiptda) from kurjmta, to strike, beat, or put down with a thud, to ^* plank 
down," and refers to the way the counters are '^ planked down " in the holes on the board 
when plajdng. The large container at the end of the board is simply to hold the coimters 
out of play and is called nyurnba^ ^' the house," or lisimbOf '' the hole." The counters are 

> Meridith G. Sandenon, ' Natiye games of Central Africa,' (Joum. Anth. Inst., 1913, voL 43, p. 72&-736). 
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called kamo; makamo or namkamoy the words given by Dr. Sanderson, are not known to the 
Yao in this district. There is a simple game played among the Anyanja children and there- 
fore called chiana (childish or for children), but the common game played is more diffi- 
cult as shown by Dr. Sanderson. Mchombwa is being partly displaced by a Swahili variety 
called hau, or often by the Yao, ubau (PL IV, fig. 4). I may here also point out that the 
words TMUwa and nsolo, which Dr. Sanderson iises for the Manyanja and Angoni varieties 
of the game, are often replaced by mfuwa and taoro. 

Yao children play at keeping house in little grass structures, made near the village or in 
the fields, while their parents work. Children who can only toddle may be seen practicing 
dancing the steps of their elders. The boys play with miniature bows and arrows made of 
a kind of grass, sewcy and make a toy dartrtube, uH (PI. XXII, fig. 5). Little dug-out canoes 
eighteen inches long are made for them to sail in pools. 

Among ihe lads in a village, games of fighting are much indulged in; two sides are op- 
posed and their weapons are of various kinds. Sometimes each is anned with a length of 
bamboo, into the hollow end of which sand and pebbles are put, representing powder and 
shot. This end of the bamboo is then rapidly swung in the direction of the ''enemy " 
and will discharge the sand and pebbles into the face of the opponent. This is caUed uU ja 
msanga ('' gun for sand '')• T^'^ boys are sometimes armed with maize cobs for throwing 
at each other. 

Chinene is another form of fighting. Armed with a collection of small stones, each 
fficks his stone at the enemy with very good aim, using the fore-finger of the right hand to 
propel the stone, the index of the left hand acting as trigger and the left thumb as the spring. 
The name comes from nel the sound of the whiszing stone as it goes through the air. 

In a pool opposing sides fight with rudimentary syringes made of bamboo, driving 
streams of water into each other's faces. This is called ipierere, from the sound of the 
stream of water, or titi ja meai ('' gun for water ")• ^ ^^ water they also play chitwinyir 
chisyaj {kyr4mnyicki8yay to press down). Boys are ranged on two sides; each tries to 
'' collar " one of the opposing side and put him down into the water, holding him down 
between his legs. An old water trick is for a boy to go down to the bottom and there 
squat with his face turned upwards, the mouth stretched wide open by the fingers; viewed 
from the surface the face looked flat and very grotesque. There is also diving for cassava, 
chitiwUila {kVrUwililaf to dive for). 

A kind of skipping, called chiwewe, from wet wel the soimd of the rope as it goes round 
in the air, is a great favorite. A man with a heavy rope about fifteen feet long, with a bundle 
of grass at the free end enclosing a lump of heavy wood or stone, swings it round and round 
his head. The faster it goes, the higher it will fly out, while the boys in turn run in and 
jmnp over it. Sometimes a boy is caught by the rope and gets a nasty blow, occasionally 
resulting in a broken limb. 
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Taking advantage of the natural inquiffltiyeness of youth, a favorite trick for making 
money is for a man to appear in a village making pretence of having a peepHshow, some- 
thing contained inti covered basket or in a cloth. On payment of some small amount, the 
youth is allowed to peep in, maybe only to see a dead mouse; finding he had been '^ done," 
he of course bursts out laughing and, anxious that all his companions should also be "done," 
he does not " give it away " and so the peepnahow man makes quite a good living. 

Yao ^Is play with dolls of two kinds, lilde, made from little gourd-like fruits called 
liUmga, and others called mwanache, '^ a child," made from maize cobs. These dolls they 
cany about on their backs as mothers do their children. LiUle is made of three of these 
little spherical fruits glued together with beeswax; on the one which represents the head, 
seed, red and blue, of the vlangaiye tree are cemented in rows to represent hair, and often 
beads, as in the nchacha method of hair-dressing. One sees similar dolls made for the chil- 
dren of other tribes. Thus, among Mombera's Angoni, a doll called mwana, "a child,'' 
is made in a dmnb-bell form of two small spherical gourds joiaed by a bundle of sticks 
bound together with string and wax; on the head-piece string is cemented to represent 
hair. Their children also play with little clay images of cattle and men, a custom they have 
preserved from their old Zulu ancestors but foreign to the Yao. The Ankonde children 
have carved wooden dolls not seen in any other tribe. Mwanache is made from a maize- 
cob by shredding the papery coverings of the cob; on these shreds are threaded white 
and red varieties of maize to represent beads, or the shreds are plaited into a number of 
tags to represent hair. 

Latterly, the children have taken to making hoops and show considerable skill in 
driviDg them with a piece of bent reed (PL XXII, fig. 8), while the older boys make two- 
wheeled representations of bicycles with a very clever imitation of all the parts of the 
machine. 

The whipping-top, nangidya or nangwape {ngvlij Chin.), is foimd among the boys' toys. 
It is made of a conical piece of wood with a flat top and no metal peg. It is started spinning 
by pulling off the string wound roimd the top. The whip consists of a piece of string fas- 
tened to the end of a stick. Sometimes tops of large size are used, and two boys whip them 
from opposite sides (PL XXII, fig. 6). 

A game called dnputa is played by youths; it takes its name from kur^puta, to strike, 
and refers to the action of striking with a finger the hand in which a bean is guessed to be. 
A spiral is drawn with the finger in the sand with a central point to represent a village, and 
a tail-piece prolonged on one side to a second point which represents a slave-market on the 
coast. Along the line, a number of other points are demarcated to represent sleeping places 
en rotUe. At the village, two white beans are put to represent the two players and with 
each is a smaller brown bean to represent his slave. At the slave-market are placed a variety 
of beans to represent trade-goods, calico, beads, etc. Each of the two players m turn 
shakes a single bean in his closed hands and then closes the hands, separating them at the 
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same time so that the bean is contained in one hand ; the other player has to guess in which 
the bean lies and this he does by striking with the finger the hand in which he imagines 
the bean to be. If the striker guesses correctly, he moves his man and his slave to the first 
sleeping-place. It is then his turn to hide the bean. So it goes on till one or the other arrives 
at the slave-market. Here he barters his slave for trade-goods and returns in the same way; 
whoever gets home first wins, and the loser is said " to have died on the road/' a not uncom- 
mon event in the old days. It is interesting to note that cheating is sometimes attempted 
by palming beans between the fingers, so that in the hand guessed, the bean is palmed be- 
tween the fingers, and, in the other hand, a bean is released from between the fingers into 
the palm. 

Njengo (nsikwaf Chin.): a kind of ninepins, which takes its name from the object 
which is thrown to knock down the ninepins. The game is played by youths and men, 
equal numbers sitting in two parallel rows fronting each other on the ground, the two rows 
composed of a dozen or more persons, a few yards apart. Each person has set up in front 
of him on the ground a maize cob from which the grain has been stripped, or each may 
have a number of them, perhaps six. In the former case, the cobs are perhaps two feet 
apart, in the latter only a few inches. Each player is provided with several njengo, from 
six to twenty-four in number. The njengo is a piece from the side of a gourd, slightly con- 
cavo-convex and circular in plan, with the edge often cut into serrations. A piece of reed is 
fixed through a hole in the centre, projecting an inch or an inch and a half from the convex 
surface, thus forming a kind of teetotum, two or three inches in diameter (PL XXII, fig. 9). 
It is held between the thumb and second finger by the foot-piece; by a sharp movement of 
the fingers, it can be spun out of the hand and, at the same time, jerked forward by another 
sharp movement at the wrist. At a s^ven signal, the players on both sides start 
laimching forth their little tops which spin away tow/uxls the maize cobs of the opposing 
side, the object being to knock them down. When there are many on a side, each mth 
a number of cobs, many fall with the first onslaught, but as fewer and fewer remain, it be- 
comes more difficult, and players try to show their skill by aiming at the cobs farthest 
away from them, along the opposite line. The game goes on till only one cob is left stand- 
ing; then, if a player of the opposite side knocks it down, he puts one of his own up again, 
and the side which had the one remaining puts one up, and so the game may go on. When 
they are tired of playing, they say, ^'Kwende tunusye,^' '' We must finish the game,'' literally 
^' Come on, we must smell." ^ A knife is then stuck in the ground on either side, the blade 
pointing to the opposite side, and each man, when he has hit the knife of the opposing side 
with his njengo, is considered to have shown his skiU, and goes off. The last man remaining 
is laughed at as being a fool at the game. If a headman is playing, he makes sure of hav- 
ing his try first, so that he will not be left in to the last. The game has a great fascination 
for the natives and it is said of Malemya, the imcle of the present chief (1913), that he was 

^ Vide supra, p. 357. 
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80 enthusiastic a player that if anyone wanted to make a joke at his expense, he would 
snap his fingers, imitating the action of throwing the njengo. 

Chipalapaso: a Mang'anja game now played by the Yao which takes its name from 
kupalapasay to scratch as a fowl does looking for food. The words used in the game are all 
Chinyanja. A number of beans, perhaps twenty, are put down in a row at intervals on the 
groimd. One player manipulates the beans, while the other has his back turned so that he 
cannot see. The first player calls, ^' Chipalapaso chipalapaso ! " the second answers, '' Mwana 
kkanga (child of a guinea-fowl)." The first then says ^^Nanga apa\ (What about here?)", 
pointing to the first bean; the second player answers " Tolanit (Pick it up!)." At the second 
round, the first player having picked up the first bean, points to the place where it was and 
repeats his cry, but at the words, '^Nanga apa^^ the second player has to say, "Palibe! 
(There is none)." Then he comes to the second bean and says, '' Nanga apa " and the 
second player, knowing that he has come to the second bean, answers, ^^Tolani!" When 
three, four, or five beans have been picked up, the first player asks three, four, or five times, 
" Nanga apat " and the second player to each question should answer, " Palibef " and then, 
when the first player points to a bean and not to a blank, the second player should know 
that he has come to a bean and answer, " ToUmi! " instead of " Palibe! " When played 
quickly, it is not altogether easy to answer correctly, as the end of the line of beans is ap- 
proached. 

Chiputa cha mnyala (to strike with the hand) is played with four pebbles or beans. 
Starting with two in each hand, the fists are closed and then making similar movements 
of throwing from each hand, two are thrown from one hand, or one from each as the case 
may be, as a sleight-of-hand. One of the two thrown on the groimd is then taken up in 
each hand, and the guesser has to say in which the three are. This he indicates by striking 
the hand with one of his fingers. This game has many variations. 

Chitatatata: a game of jumping from a big rock over a fire. Before jmnping, the boys 
sing, " ChUatatala chitaiatata eeht " 

Chindonandona {kurtonaj to pinch) : each of a number of boys loosely pinches hold 

of the skin of the back of the hand of his neighbor, one hand above the other. They then 

sing: 

'' Chindonandona chindonandona^ asikitvle! " 

" Pinch Pinch, cut asunderl " 

At the word asikituley everyone should break away while digging his nails into the hand 
beneath his. Some one of them is sure to have had his attention distracted and forget to 
pinch hard, while he himself receives a pinch hard enough to make him jump. 

Running races, each boy hmns a note: — " um . . • m," each one in a different key. 
Anyone changing his note is disqualified. 

Ipowo: a number of stems of a reedlike grass with long joints, or small millet stalks are 
bound together by their upper ends. The free ends are heated in a fire, then banged down 
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on a stone. They explode with a noise like the sound of a gun. The boys send them off , one 
after the other, imitating fighting, or sometimes bang them down on some one's head. They 
go off, making the sound vpowol 

Small boys or girls among themselves play a clapping game called pyajila. One sings: 

*' Pyajila pyajila, pyajila pyajila, pyajila pyajila, jwmyere manyi'jo pa nilango pa* tnaol 

"Sweep sweep sweep sweep sweep sweep the one who has passed excrement the at the door 

at his mother's, 

Nagambe, kamo, kaurilil " etc., 

let him clap once, twice! " etc. 

They all clap together at the word " once," " twice," and so on. No one knows how 
many times they are going to be called on to clap, and some one is sure to clap when no 
word is given and so is caught and made fim of, as the one who has misbehaved. 

Likwata (ku-kwata, to clap) : simple clapping when pleased with anything is conunonly 
indidged in, mostly by women and girls. 

Little girls play at making little pots. This is called gumbaiwiga, {Jcurgurnba chiwiga, 
to model a pot). They also play at pounding grain, called chindichi, " learning to keep 
time," the word itself being an imitation of the sounds. Five or six poimd in one mortar; 
in between strokes, they throw the wooden pestles up in the air, catching them again to 
time. 

" JtUapikuU kabdi jot ajomaam jo akidagal*' 

" The one who upsets little mortar thel that one witch is bewitching! " 

This is the song of a game played by little girls. One sits in the middle with a singwa on 
her head, to represent a grain mortar, while the others form a ring round her holding hands. 
As they sing, the circle at one point swings in, and one of the girls passes in front of the one 
sitting down, her back to her all the time, the hands passing over her head. This th^ do 
one after the other very quickly and anyone who touches the girl in the middle, '^ who 
knocks down the mortar," takes the place of the girl in the middle. 

'' Aaanowangu Asonawangu njakati mbot " 
" Our wives, our wives, cutting off (interjection) !" 

is the song of a game played by a lot of boys together or a lot of girls together; they do not 
join with one another. Two opposing groups are formed of equal numbers. Each is led by 
one of the older children and behind him is the rest of the group, each holding on to the 
cloth of the one in front. The followers of each leader represent his wives. The two parties 
then sing and maneuver for the leader to get at the tail of the other group and " collar " 
a wife or two from his opponent. It becomes very exciting. As they go faster and faster, 
some of the tail may get swung off and captured by the other side before they can again 
join their own. 
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Trapping and catching of animals is pursued with great glee by small boys. They 
make many of the traps, particularly the two kinds of lUiwa, chipotOj chijumbaf chitawa, 
liwano, and nyau. LUesa is set in rat runs and the rats are driven into them (PL XX, fig. 6). 
I^ffihig-out rats is a favorite amusement for the boys and brings meat to the pot. May 
is the best month for this sport. They are adepts at recognizing burrows which have rats 
inside. Digging is commenced at one entiy to the rat-warren, the escape holes being closed 
with tufts of grass. As they get nearer the rat chambers, they smell the earth and so know 
when they are quite close to the rats. A bunch of grass is then put in this hole, lighted, and 
kept aglow by blowing on it. One of the rats will try to bolt and is knocked on the head. 
His head is then squashed to kiU him effectually, and the skin of the tail of the first rat is 
always pulled off for luck, " so that they may catch many." They will try to guess how 
many there are going to be, '^ ten and ten and five and two! " Each rat when caught is 
buried imder some earth, so that the hawks will not swoop down and carry it off. When 
they have finished one warren, one of the party is appointed to carry all the rats. He ties 
a string roimd his waist, and the rats are slipped underneath it and so secured. They then 
go on to another; the carrier will bear the whole catch for the day and may, before they have 
finished, have several strings of rats roimd his body, one above the other. 

Digging-out crabs, kurkopa ngala, is another favorite amusement for children; {kurkapa 
is to dig up anything like mud which makes a squelching sound). Crabs are never eaten 
with flour, but always with masetey the grain husks, " crabs and brown-bread! " 

Youths and girls fish with a rod, line, wire hook, and worm, kurloposya aomba, to puU 
up fish. They also catch fish, using the fish poison, mtutu. Birds are killed with a bow and 
a blunt-pointed wooden arrow. 

A small boy, seeing a girl or a yoimger boy with a cob of maize and wanting it himself, 
will say, " Let me make a path to the coast! " He will then remove, say a couple of rows 
of maize grains for himself, much to the interest of the owner; or "Let me make Hemba" 
(Uemba is a shaved band on the scalp), or " Let me make the crab's eyes! " when two 
solitary grains are left, surrounded by a simple ring of other grains, as the girFs portion. 

Children are taught a little saying about their fingers which reminds one of the '* This 
little pig went to market " of one's infancy. Starting with the little finger, they say: 

" Akaka kangaUka kangaUkal " 

" This little one (is) the one which cannot draw water!" 

Pointing to the ring finger, 

" Kanktdugwe njunyundot '' 

" This little one's brother (is) the one that picks the nose!" 

To the middle finger, 

" Njvnyundo mmdla wandu! " 

" (The brother of) the one that picks the nose (is) the one who finishes men!" 
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To the index 

'' Lvkongolo hoa ng^ombe Itoa kwendda mwilambol " 

" (This one is) the leg of an ox which walks on the plaini" 

To the thumb: ., ^, 



n 



The fifth " 



CaCs Cradles are known as chitagau, " the spider's web " (PL XXIII). The position 
of the string on the hands is as in Position I of Miss Haddon's book and this is followed by 
Opening A, given by the same author.^ (PL XXIII, figs. 1, 2.) Three methods of arriving 
at the same figure, which is called "the net," are shown here (PL XXIII). Variety C is 
followed by the making of a knot, figured in C 13, known as " the child." There are prob- 
ably a nimiber of other forms made by natives, but these, which I saw one of my women 
patients make, will serve as an example. 

Musical lostruments. The number of instruments proper to the Yao appears to be 
small, indeed probably only two in number, the mangolongando and the chUyaiya, with 
perhaps the three holed flute, chitoliro. 

The former is constructed on the principle of a xylophone; it consists of two trunks of 
banana trees laid on the groimd and held in position by stakes. They are not quite parallel 
but approach each other somewhat at one end, being from one to two feet apart; on these 
rest cros&-wise a number of pieces of wood of vaiying thickness and length, kept in posi- 
tion by pegs driven into the banana trunks on each side of each billet. These are struck 
with sticks by a single player, or by two persons sitting on opposite sides of the instru- 
ment. Another variety is foimd in which the pieces of wood, which may have holes 
bored in them to effect differences in sound, are arranged over a hole scooped in the ground 
(PL V, fig. 1). 

The chityatya consists of a piece of plank hollowed out to form a resonator on which are 
fixed a number of keys of bamboo or metal of different lengths. These are arranged across 
a bridge, and the free ends are set in vibration by twanging with the fingers. 

The instrument now most commonly seen is the sesse which was introduced, I think, 
from the coast about 1890 to 1900. It is a type of guitar. 

An instrument played by women — and this again is of recent introduction among 
the Yao — is the mkangdUif which consists simply of a stick of wood about a yard long 
to which is affixed a single string. One end is held between the teeth, the other in the hand; 
it is twanged by being struck with the thumb and finger of the other hand close to the mouth, 
which is opened to different degrees, and gives a variety of notes resembling those of a 
jews' harp. 

The ching^wenyeng'wenye and drums are referred to under Dancing. 

* Kathleen Haddon, Cat's cradles from many lands, New Yoric, 1901. 
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Women stick on a small spit a pretty green and white beetle, one of the Cetoniidae. 
The free end of the spit is then held between the teeth. At different positions on the stick, 
the buzzing of the impaled insect gives rise to different notes. The beetle is named ching- 
wanguwangu or chiwauwau {nangalirey Chin.). The wing-<;overs of another beetle, mateche^ 
teche, a LameUicorn, are used by women for the making of a musical instrument. The 
wing-^covers of some twenty of these insects are threaded on a string arranged round the 
shoulders and feet of the player as she sits on the ground. The string on each side, as it 
passes from the shoulder to the foot of the same side, is plucked by the fingers of the opposite 
hand, different notes being obtained by different degrees of tension put on the string by 
pressure with the feet. The wing-covers give a buzzing quality to the notes which all 
natives like. 

Mention should also be made of the horn, lipenga, conunonly made of a long piece of 
reed or bamboo with a trumpetnshaped end, made out of a portion of a gourd. Antelope 
horns are also used. The horn is blown on journeys. 

Dancing. Dancing among the Yao, as among many other peoples, is the outcome of 
the pleasure experienced in rhythmical movements. The first accompaniment was prob- 
ably the clapping of hands to mark time, followed by some exclamatory sounds more or less 
prolonged and occurring at regular intervals. Later, there was probably some refrain and, 
later still, drums were added to mark time, and songs formed an additional accompani- 
ment. I believe that, here, dancing has always been an expression of pleasure and happiness 
and has been secondarily introduced at many ceremonies. In the majority of cases, such 
ceremonies were occasions of joy, the only exception being at fimerals, but there I think 
then- mtroduction was rather as a means of passmg the time and avoidmg sUent brooding 
than as any real part of the rite. 

The names given to various dances indicate their time or rhythm, and are, therefore, 
comparable to our own words, waltz, two-step, etc. There may be a number of airs for 
each time, and many sets of words to each air. The time may be ^ven by clapping only, or 
by the addition of drums. Anyone acquainted with these dances, hearing drumming in 
the distance, can at once recognize the dance that is going on. 

The drums which are used at dances (PI. XXII), are made of a hollowed-out log of 
wood with a skin tambour stretched over the mouth of the drum and fixed by wooden pegs. 
On the tambour is smeared a layer of beeswax. The tambour is tightened by warming 
over a fire, so that the correct note is obtained; a fire is always kept burning close to the 
spot where drums are being played. 

Likati: a drum shaped somewhat like a native flour mortar, three to six feet high with 
the tambour one to two feet in diameter. The drum usually lies on the ground, the player 
sitting on the barrel of the drum, or he may have it suspended from him by a cord, the body 
of the drum draggbog on the groimd between his legs. It is played with both hands and 
gives a deep, resonant note, '' tt, fo', U! '' (PL XXII, figs. 12, 15). 
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Nhyatiya: like Khutif but played in a different way, giving the sound '' tya tya tya! " 

Mchoso: the same as Wcutif but with a higher pitched note. This can be produced by 
heating the likuH drum over a fire. 

Chichoma or lingaka: a small drum eight to ten inches high, held in the hands by strings 
on either side, in the same way as a concertina, and pressed against the chest while being 
played with the fingers. It may be alternately pressed firmly and lightly against the chest, 
giving variety in timbre. The base which rests against the body is cut down into a kind 
of foot-piece (PL XXII, fig. 13). 

Chinganga: a small drum eight to ten inches high, rather gobletnshaped with stem and 
base, the circumference about equal to the height. It is beaten with two sticks, '^ ngan- 
ganga ngangal " (PI. XXII, fig. 17). 

Chiminingo: the same drum played with two sticks, '' mini, mini, mini! '' 

Ndimbe: a small three legged drum about the same size as cAtn{;ran0ra. It can be carried 
in one hand and played with the other. It is used with one stick or more, in place of chin- 
ganga and chiminingo (PI. XXII, fig. 16). 

Msiwu: an old drum not now used. It varied in size from one to four feet long, was 
suspended from the neck, and played at both ends (PL XXII, fig. 14). 

It is very difficult to give any idea of the time and different soimds the drums give. 
People learn them by repeating the soimds the drums make thus: Nde din de ntipHe 
nde din de mini mini ntiyd ntXyd, etc. Several drums, often six or more, are played together, 
each contributing its element of sound. They are often played very fast, but the time kept 
is most exact. 

Dances are ordinarily performed by everyone in a village, but there is always a leader. 
Or again, there are trained bands of dancers who earn their living by attending ceremonies 
or any festive occasion. In a few cases, the dances are only danced by professional dancers. 
A short account is given below of many of the Yao dances. 

lAkwata: {ku-kwata, to clap the hands) . No drums are employed, but the time is kept by 
clapping. In some villages, drums have lately been introduced. It is a common dance in 
a village on any moonlight night, just for amusement. Women and girls take part. Stand- 
ing in a circle, they sing and clap, while any who wish, go into the circle, perhaps a dozen 
at a time, and dance their shuffling steps. A song which is included under Kkwata, is a rep- 
resentation of the dung-beetles (scarab) rolling the little balls of dimg to their nesting 
places. The women shuffle backwards or forwards, Uke the beetles, one pushing and one 
going backwards pulling. As they dance, they sing : 

'' LUano, tuti Mil " 

" (oh little) dung-beetle, push push! '' 
Refrun: 

** Likuhda manyif " 
'' It is rolling dungi '' 
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Chtndirnba: the chindimba songs aie the favorites among all the older people. They 
have been in late years partly replaced by others, but, at the present time, there is a tendency 
to return to them; they are staid in tone and the dance is sedate. Chindimba is always 
played at mouniings. While the whole company sits around in a circle with the drums at 
one side, a couple of people do the dancing in the middle. The drums used are a chinganga, 
two ichomaj and a Wcuti. With the commencement of drumming, a man well known for 
his songs steps out into the middle and begins singing; he is followed by another man 
or maybe a woman who sings a second part; the two singers are generally people who 
have found that they sing well together. Two such people will be welcomed, and they may 
sing many songs, while any young upstarts who do not sing well together, will be given to 
understand that their performance does not meet with approval. People have their favorite 
songs, and there may be much heart-burning if an old man finds some one else singing a song 
that he considers especially his own. As they sing, they dance their peculiar shuffling steps. 
(The words of some of these songs are given later.) 

Salapa: an Anguru dance sometimes danced by the Yao. It resembles chindimba in 
that all sit singing and clapping while, one at a time, men dance in the open space to time 
given by bamboo sticks knocked together. The songs are all hunting songs. 

It is impossible to describe the steps used in all the dances; for each dance, they differ, 
of course, and except by a cinematograph film, they cannot be reproduced. The movements 
of the feet are ordinary stepping motions or patting of the ground with the feet, the actual 
excxu^ons being very small, so that in most cases it is impossible to devise any means of 
making out the steps. To enable them to perform these steps, they commonly dance with 
the knees bent, the buttocks protruded behind, and the back arched. In some cases, this 
attitude is extreme. 

There is a larger series of dances which, to the uninitiated spectator, appear to resemble 
each other very closely. The general plan of the dance is as follows. The drums are placed 
in the middle; aroimd them in a circle are the dancers and outside these, the onlookers. 
The circle may be thirty or forty strong, composed of men only or of men and women as 
the case may be. Commonly, the ring of dancers is divided into two halves, each half 
being headed by a leader who sings the song, ail joining in the refrain, while the onlookers 

« 

do the clapping. When the drums begin, they all walk round in a circle, but at a g^ven signal, 
one of the drums gives out a new time, and the whole circle starts dancing with short, 
shuffling movements already described, usually progressing in the circle, sometimes going 
backwards, sometimes facing the drums or turning right around in the line. 

MkomatUa is a dance of, I believe, recent introduction which has replaced to some ex- 
tent chindimbaj much to the disgust of the older people who dislike the innovation. They 
shake their heads and say, ** ChUambo chimasile! '' '' The world is finished." The drums used 
are likuH, ntiyatiyaj mchoso^ and chinganga. It is danced by men and youths only. 

Njeula or, as it was known some years ago, mgumbulif is danced like mkamavlaf but the 
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steps are accompanied by movements of the shoulders which form the featm« of the dance. 
Performers may go into the middle and do kurpunila (see mkonde). 

Mlawanda resembled njeula; it is an old dance not seen now. 

Chibonde is a dance for youths, the characteristic feature being that, at intervals, they 
squat down on their heels and spin round very fast, with frog-like movements (PL III, 

fig. 1). 

Mkonde is a favorite dance for men and women; drums, Kkuti^ ntiyaUya, meho^o, 

chinnningo, and several lingaka. The dancers conunence by going round in a circle, and then, 
facing the drums, they all continue their steps without moving from their places, while a 
few go out into the circle and dance in the open space about the drums. Two men go out 
from one side and are met by two women from the other side. Men love to carry their 
knives in their hands on these occasions, properly the large knife with an ivory handle 
called msinjo; a man would go miles to borrow such a knife from a friend, for the dance. 
The women often carry rattles in then* hands. After dancing in the middle for a time, 
they will severally withdraw to the circle, to be followed by others. A man dancing out 
into the middle, may go up to any woman in the circle or among the onlookers, and by 
touching her on the shoulder with his knife, invite her to come out and dance. In the middle 
of the ring, he may embrace her, after which each retires to his place. To make this em- 
brace is called kur^punila; the man folds the woman to his breast. It is very gently done 
with a certain air of gallantry, and there was formerly no objectionable element in it. A 
man does not extend this embrace to his wife or to any near relatives. KvrpunUa occurs 
in other dances: chibondey chUewey mlenjesa, njeula^ mbasvlay masambala, chUbHo^ Uchipi, 
and Kyaya, and in sekwe. 

CkUewe: the drums used are (Mminingo and mcfioso. It is danced by young men and 
women; as in other dances, a ring is formed, the men on one side, the women on the other. 
The song is usually started by two men on one side and answered by two women on the 
opposite side. When the song is well under way, the drums are signalled and all start danc- 
ing in a circle. Movement in all dances is counterclockwise. After circling round, the 
dancers come to a stand-still, while men and women go out into the middle and dance 
a kind of quick heel-and-toe step, followed by kur^punUa. 

In the intervals of dancing, the girls and boys often play at sekwe. They may stand or 
sit in a ring. One of the boys standing in the middle sings, " Sekwe sekwe^ 'sekwe sewke, 
aekwel " with an accompaniment of clapping by the ring of youths, but no drums. He then 
goes up to any ^1 sitting in the ring and asks her whom she wants; she names some one 
who is then called out, and the girl and boy dance up and down together, embrace (ku-pur 
nila)j and return to their places. Another pA is then asked. Sometimes the girls will take 
up the song, and ask the boys to choose. It is like a kind of ^^ kiss in the ring." 

There is another kind of dance for boys and gurls. They are arranged in rows opposite 
one another, some paces apart. The boys grasp a long pole and bending forward, dance up 
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to the row of girls, singing, ^^Arumbereka mberekar^ refrain, "Maperekal" {ku^perekaj to 
give). Leaving the pole at the girls' feet, they retreat, after which the girls take it up 
and advance to the boys in the same way. 

CkOriro is danced rather like mkomofula. A group of men dancers go round in a circle, 
and within this circle may be a line of women dancing to the same time but with rather 
different steps than the men. This I have seen danced by a trained band of dancers, but 
onlookers join in. A man may lead a woman into the middle and embrace her. There is 
a tendency among these trained dancers to forsake the old time stately embrace for some- 
thing which is not so imobjectionable. 

LicAtpi is a new dance, but one that is well-liked. The drums are as in 97)A;(miati2a. Men, 
women, and young people dance in a circle followed by entry into the middle, and kur^punila. 

Mhasula is danced by men on one side and women on the other side of a circle, to drums 
mcho^Oj ndirnbe and mangaka. Any of them may dance out into the middle after going 
round in a circle. 

Liyaya is an old dance for the older men and women. like mbastday the steps are slower 
and are characterized by side-to-side movements. 

Mtukunya: drums, likuH, chinganga, and a mchoso drum called mbitiku, because it is 
so played as to give the sound "mbtiXkul** It is danced by men in a crowd. While the feet 
do little, shuffling steps, the buttocks are jerked out backwards and forwards. 

Chandamali: a dance of recent introduction resembles utuli.^ 

There are three dances which are danced by special dancers. 

Mlenjeaa: the same as the mtseche of the Anyanja,' generally danced by four men who 
wear a kind of kilt made of strips of palm-leaf, and rattles, masewe, on their legs. They 
may also wear the liungUy a headdress made of the tail-feathers, unga, of the ckiunga bird : 
it is like a broad hat-brim without a crown, the feathers projecting radially. The mbande, 
a piece of a shell which comes from the Zanzibar coast is also often worn (PI. Ill, fig. 2). 
The drums which give the time are chiminingo, played very rapidly indeed. The steps are 
inciedibly fast, with greater excursions than ux the other dances, and usually end up with 
a jmnp into the air and a pose with grimacing. A circle is formed round them by the young 
people who, in the intervals, walk round singing and clapping. The dancers may call out 
any girl for the embrace. 

Maanja: danced by two or three pairs of men who wear the palm-leaf kilt, matambwa, 
and a broad, bark-cloth belt called chamba. When the drums start, these dancers walk 
round the circle of onlookers, and get the song going, and the clapping to time; then with 
a signal to the drummers, they start dancing alternately an extremely rapid dance with 
rattles in the hands, maanjaj and a kind of dance^Urvenbrey chamba. The drums employed 
are mchaao, ntiyatiya, and chiminingo. The rapid dancing is too exhausting to last more 
than a few seconds. This is always danced at Lupanda. 

< Of. StannuB, "Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa,'' op. dt, p. 334. * Ibid. 
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Ching^xoenyeng^wenye: A soloist dances about, playing a sini^eHString viol with a bow 
as he sings. His songs are all about people, village episodes full of peiBonalities and many 
witticisms. Kondoni of Malemya's was a well known performer (PL I). 

Songs. The following are some of the Chindimba songs: 



1st voice. KtOumbila asyene nyuniba achalendo agane kwapit 

To be angry the owner of the house strangers they sleep where? 
2d voice. KtdiMbila asyene nyiwiba CheNkoUka iinjiwa. 

To be angry the owner of the house (Mr.) Nkoleka I shaU die. 
1st voice. Kunibusya unami vxilakwe, 

To ask me to answer lies you. 
2d voice. Kumbwiya unami Che MwenyCf 

To ask me to answer lies master, 
Ist voice. Alamu tinyatsle iyoyo^ 

Brother-in-law I will go thus, 
2d voice. Akanu tinyauile iyayo. 
Ist voice. Awdla wanache apUe mckikwawa. 

There (go) the children they go on all fours. 
2d voice. Oh Ido'jo tinjiwa. 

Oh today I shall die. 
Chorus. KtUumbila asyene nyumba! 

The biuxlen of the song is: We see we are not wanted here; better we went away! 



Ist voice. Ah lijani'wo hole kcle kupoka takapodi^e Ido^jol 

Ah baboon these jumping jumping to enjoy he is going to enjoy today! 

2d voice. Ah lijanVwoool kupoka takapoch^e mwanache! 

Ah the baboon these to enjoy he is going to enjoy child! 

Chorus. Kvlya tnbandesya nyumul 

to eat (seed) pods of dr3me88! 

'^ Seed pods of dryness '' is also referred to in a story of the baboon. When he is 
dozing at night sitting on a tree, he hears a seed-pod in the neighborhood crack, and wish- 
ing to mark the spot, so that he may go and eat the seed in the morning, he stretches out 
one arm in this direction and goes to sleep again, to be awakened by the soimd of another 
cracking {kkI; whereupon he puts out another limb to mark that spot. Presently, he has 
all but one limb including his tiiil set out as sign-posts. Half awake he starts to put out 
the one remaining limb, and falls off the tree. 
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1st voice. AtindUi rnbatata nganga yddeega wakdlakwef 

potatoes guinea fowl eeh ! thank you you, 
2d voice. AtindiU nibatata akundenda atiyana'wo mwanja. 

potatoes they are calling me Atiyana there is going away home; 
Chorus. KioendCf akahdiUl 

Remove the hoe from its handle! 

The name of any person may be introduced into these songs, sometimes the name of a 
member of the village or of some person well known in the district. To introduce a name 
thus is kuAurriba. EjaJ is an exclamation of thanks; when receiving anything, both hands 
are held out, and the words eja, eja, ejal or nanguj nangal are uttered. 



Ist voice. Makdawde ^galile aonibe apalaptiUi nganapanda ngwamba^ 
The millet have eaten locusts yon place did not plant not. 

2d voice. 'GalUe aombe apalapala nganapanda mpungay ataii, ngwamba! 
Have eaten locust yon place did not plant rice, father, not! 

2d voice. Apalapala nganapanda mpungaf aUUi, ngwambal 

Ist voice. Apalapala nganapanda mpunga, aUUif ngwambal 

Chorus. Makolowdey galUe wmbet 

Makolowele: after the first crop of millet has been taken in, the stalks are cut off near 
the groimd and the roots allowed to remain in the soil. Next season, they again sprout 
and yield a second crop. This second year growth is makolowele. 



1st voice. Masimba m^chingwamba chilo chilo chiloo chilo ckUol 

Lions in the palm-trees at night, etc. 
2d voice. Masimba m'chingwambaf kwimba likwata Atiyanal Tinjiwa chilo ckilo etc. 

Lions in the pahn-trees to sing likwata Atiyanal I shall die tonight, tonight, etc. 
Chorus. Masimba m*chingwamba! 

lAkwata is the name of a dance, Atiyana is a woman's name. Of. '^ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die." 

6 

1st voice. Ndandee, ndande, ndandee! Repeat. 

Teasing, teasing, teasing I 
2d voice. Nakolaga ckitanda tanda^ nandande^ne, ngwavHa! 

If you have teasing teasing, me tease me, I am going away! 
Chorus. Ndendeeel 
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Ist voice. Wakwambaga'toala awanol rikalakatanda 

The one whom we were talking about, here he is! that thing which happened some- 

fnUmd€wol 

time ago, the day after tomorrow I 
2d voice. Atiyana mwanja akdlakcUandaf while! 

(a name) is going that thing which happened some time ago, I am off I 
Chorus. Kwapa njete wana unami'waUU 

You give salt who has lies (lied to) you! 

The meaning of this is: '' If a man comes along who has done you an ill in the past and 
is just as likely to do so again, should you be inclined to reward his lies by giving him 
hospitality? Better to go away and leave him alone.'' 

8 

Ist voice (male). KapeleU^ko kwende, akajosyeeel 

The little lip ring that, come and wash it! Repeat. 

KapeUU'ko, wanganya, kwende akajosye Ido! 

The little lip ring that, yon folk over there, come and wash them today I 

KaiaktUenda mwmal 

Lest it turn into bumble-bee honey! 
1st voice (female). Ambi ndeu syoot 

What about beard your? Refrain. 
2d voice. Ambi ndeu syoo atati? 

What about beard your father? Refrain. 
2d refrain. SUakulenda maleulel 

Lest it turn into maleule! (part of a maise cob). 



2d voice. 



1st refrain. 



1st voice. 



2d voice. 



Chorus. 



9 

Ackimkulila eeeJU ndandot 

Why are you crying eh! the cause? 
Tingawiche kumangwao^kol 

I will take her to her own home there! 
Kumajda ngujal 

I am going to look for hoes! 



This refers to a troublesome wife. " Let her go back to her mother and the husband 
will go about his own business." 

10 

1st voice (woman). Ukandendaga usakaliu ni ngaliji chihduptle*cho! 

If I were not discouraged then I would have been still trusting! Repeat. 
2d voice (man). Ukandendanga iteakaliu ni ngatiji'ne katobwat kaUbwa! 

If I were not discouraged then I should have been saying beer! beer! 

Katcbwa kaUbwa katcbwa achame! 
Beer, beer, beer, dear me! 
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1-9, Gourd vessels; 10-18, Wooden utensils; 14, Bed; 15, Hut plan; 16, Hearth with ligulu 
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10, Pottery; 1114, Pipksi 15, Grain mortar; 16, Fir 
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1-5, Diviner's k:t: 6-10, Mats; 11-16, Baskets 
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1-10, Hairdrbssing ; 11-18, Native drawings 
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1. Trap for the cane-rat; 2. Trap for gnawing animals 
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